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Some of the consequences of that most imprudent vote, whereby a 
majority of the House of Lords contrived to postpone, for a short 
season, the enactment of the Reform Bill, have already rendered 
themselves apparent in a very serious diminution of the public in- 
come. The community had already been long in a state of agitation : 
there was scarcely any branch of trade that had not suffered from 
the uncertainty which excitement, on any great question, is always 
sure to produce in thiscountry; and that excitement, together with 
its attendant embarrassments, it was the good pleasure of their lord- 
ships to prolong, for no other reason, so far as we are able to dis- 
cover, than that of shewing that they were not afraid! For the 
sake of a mere bravado, a swagger upon their own arena, these lords 
and lordlings have thought fit to throw the nation and its govern- 
ment into a provisional condition, to suspend the usual routine of 
commercial transactions, to fill the gazette with long lists of bank- 
rupts, to crowd the prisons with debtors, who, but for this specimen 
of aristocratic insolence, would have been enabled to satisfy their 
creditors, and to deprive the revenue of little less than a million ster- 
ling —more, it may be said, than the property of all that heartless 
and unreasoning majority would be worth, if it were brought to the 
hammer to-morrow. 

Where or when will cease that decided decline, which has already 


so frightfully commenced in the revenue, no man can, perhaps, at 
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present conjecture. In addition to our domestic causes for agita- 
tion, including that malady which seems resolved to extend its rava- 
vages rwmnun, owr the country, we have only to look across the 
channei to the continent, to discover new, and, perhaps, still more 
formidable grounds for apprehension. The avowed indisposition of 
Russia to sanction the proceedings which have taken place for the 
separation of Belgium from Holland, is quite in character with the 
system which the Emperor Nicholas has, unfortunately for liberty, 
succeeded in establishing in Poland. So long as the fate of that 
country was undetermined, he was anxious to cultivate the good 
will of the other powers, and his minister cheerfully co-operated 
with them in the decrees which they issued for the settlement of the 
Belgian question. But it would seem, that the Prince Lieven was 
a mere instrument of fraud—an unconscious instrument, we have no 
doubt—on this momentous occasion, upon which trembled, as in a 
balance, the destinies of all Europe. His acts are disavowed, his 
signatures cannot be indeed erased from the protocols and treaties 
to which they have been affixed, but they have been divested of 
their authority; and the whole of the transaction, which was sup- 
posed to have been so happily concluded, must either be now main- 
tained in its integrity by an armed alliance, or be submitted to ano- 
ther course of diplomatic conferences, which, after all, can only pro- 
duce the effect of putting off to a later day, the war which is 
inevitably coming on. Here again is a provisional prospect before 
cotnenaiie men, which confounds the hope they entertained of 
better times, and paralyses their exertions. 

Nor is England alone in her commercial perplexities ; France, if 
not worse, is quite as badly off as we are, and from a similar cause, 
her continued political agitation. The insurrection of the silk 
weavers at Lyons, was but one of the symptoms of the distress 
which reigns throughout the industrious classes of the French com- 
munity,—a proof of the decline which has taken place in their inter- 
nal as well as their external commercial intercourse. Do we derive 
any consolation from having such a partner as France in our misfor- 
tunes? On the contrary, it is but an additional proof of the great 
difficulties which we have to surmount. Had France been ina 
state of prosperity, it would have shown that our complaint was 
peculiar to ourselves, and of a transitory nature. But with France 
as much depressed as we are, we perceive that our malady is of a 
most extensive and formidable character, and that civilized Europe 
cannot look forward with much hope, when its two most illustrious 
nations are both manacled, as it were, in the fetters of adversity. 

Amidst these gloomy prospects, if we glance at the United States 
of America, we shall find that they exhibit the animating features 
of a great political body, held together only by their mutual pledges 
of security, governed only by the principles of matured reason and 
genuine freedom, with the least possible expense, and therefore 
rapidly improving in all the enjoyments of which human society 's 
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susceptible. While we have to provide for an enormous debt, and 
for an annual expenditure, which absorbs a sum equal to the interest 
of that debt ; and while for both these incessant outgoings we have 
to obtain supplies from a declining revenue, we behold that union 
of republics rising in the scale of prosperity year after year, and 
diminishing its national debt with such progressive vigour, that in 
the course of a few months more it will have no debt at all! That 
will be an event, of which our trans-Atlantic brethren may well be 
proud—a situation of which, we believe, no other state in Europe, 
or the whole continent of America, can boast for many years, per- 
haps centuries, yet to come. 

This fact alone ought to be sufficient to convince us, that in this 
old world of ours, we are involved in a labyrinth of errors, upon almost 
every question that can concern the welfare of the community at 
large. It has been said by the opponents of the Reform Bill, and 
it is repeated in the American pamphlet before us, that the fervor 
of reform is somewhat abated amongst the people of this country. 
We begin to be of the same opinion. We certainly think that 
much less is said and felt at present, with respect to that measure, 
important though it be, than was either said or felt some months 
ago. But does this general apathy arise from a real indifference to 
the reformation in the constitution of the House of Commons? 
They who would answer this question in the affirmative, would 
soon find that they were much mistaken. The truth is, that the 
people have long looked upon reform as gained, and they already 
perceive, that, great as the abuses are which that measure will re- 
move, there are many others of a still more grievous nature, which, 
in its outline at least, it leaves altogether untouched. The Bill 
does not include a provision for the regulation of the debt, for the 
reduction of the intolerable burthen of taxes by which we are 
oppressed, for placing the government upon a more economical 
footing, for abolishing all pensions, for the separation of the 
church from the state, for the abolition of tithes, and the establish- 
ment of the principle that every man should be at liberty to pay 
his own clergyman. These are the leading points upon which the 
country is now fixing its gaze; and these being, as it were, beyond 
the Reform Bill, the latter may be correctly said to excite amongst 
us at present but little attention, compared with that which it called 
forth when it was first presented to our notice. We had then been 
Wrapped in a profound lethargy, from which the Bill effectually 
awoke us; it was a giant of vast dimensions in our sight, so long 
as our vision was inexperienced in appreciating the true extent of 
such an object: but now that we have examined it on all sides, and 
find that it is indeed calculated to produce some salutary altera- 
tions, we feel that we cannot be content with these, and that we 
must proceed a great deal farther than the House of Commons in 
the work of regeneration. 

The author of the American pamphlet, who mistakes our situation 
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on some points, on others sees before him, and reasons upon our 


prospects of amelioration with much sagacity, attaches rather too 
much importance to the reference which was made to the will of the 
people, in the speeches pronounced by the King at the dissolution 
of the last, and the opening of the present, Parliament. That refer- 
ence was strictly constitutional ; it was by no means unusual; and 
all it meant was, that, if the people wished for reform, they would 
carry that wish into effect by returning members to the House of 
Commons who would vote in conformity with the popular feeling, 
The desires of the people may also be expressed by public meetings, 
resolutions, petitions, and addresses ; but they have no mode so secure 
as that of a general election, for promoting the success of any mea- 
sure which they look upon as essential to their interests. Though 
parliamentary conventions are by no means new in our history, yet 
a popular convention, or ‘ constituent assembly,’ as our American 
friend terms it, would be altogether unprecedented, and we take it 
for granted that no such assembly ever can be held in this country, 
with the sanctien of the king and his government. If any great 
question arise, upon which the people shall be resolved to manifest 
their combined power, it is not improbable that such an assembly 
might be held ; but its very existence would pre-suppose the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy, and the subjugation of the aristocracy, 
which certainly never would surrender its present position with- 
out a battle. 


‘It is true, the only question avowedly put to the people by the disso- 
lution was, whether they, or rather such of them as exercised the right of 
suffrage, were in favor of the bill. But that bill isa great change in the re- 
presentation. It applies a new principle to every seat of the Commons’ 
Honse of Parliament, and the King says, the adoption of this change is 
referred by him TO THE SENSE OF THE PEOPLE. For as good a reason 
as those which dictated this reference, the extent and details of this change 
ought to be, and eventually and indirectly will be, referred to the sense of 
the people. For the same reason, if any other mode of collecting the 
sense of the people on these great questions, more authentic and con- 
venient than that of av election of members of Parliament, should be 
proposed, it must be adopted. That is, if a regular constituent assembly 
should be convened, on the principle of an equal geographical representa- 
tion, or any other equal principle, the sense of the people, thus authenti- 
cally expressed in favour of some farther modification of the Constitution, 
must be accepted and obeyed. For the same reason, if this popular sense 
should settle down in favour of a Government popular in all its branches,— 
whoever else may stand uncommitted,—the present King of England and 
his responsible Ministers stand pledged to adopt it. 

‘ But the King and his Ministers have, as the event proved, not gone 
farther than the majority of the people of England. The election of the 
present Parliament showed that the people were in favour of ascertaining 
the sense of the people, and would have shewn it much more decisively, 
had the elections been more popular. The sentiment expressed by the 
King is undoubtedly that of a majority of the people of England, and this 
it is, Which gives it its significance and weight. There cannot be a doubt, 
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that, as the sense of the people has been for a century and a half more and 
more the directing principle in the administration of public affairs in Eng- 
land, it is henceforth to be so, much more eminently and authoritatively. 
It has heretofore been applied to the administration; now and _ here- 
alter it is applicable to the Constitution. Mr, Pitt, after valiantly sustain- 
ing himsel! for three months against a majority of the House of Commons, 
took the sense of the people, (meaning always the electors, a body then 
smaller and less popular than now,) whether he should continue in 
office. The question now taken has been, whether the House of Com- 
mous, the old House resting on prescription, should continue in office, and 
it has been decided in the negative. The people have decided that a new 
House on new principles shall be created. 

‘The importance of the subject, to which this principle is now applied, 
no less than the Constitution of the House of Commons,—the great effec- 
tive power in the British Government,—and the entire parity of reasoning, 
by which the same principle must and will be extended to every other ques- 
tion, require of us to regard it as the principle, on which the British Govern- 
ment is henceforward to be organized and administered.’—pp. 12—14. 


The first difficulty which, as the author thinks, will meet the 
reformed House in the very commencement of its operations, will be 
the distribution of the constituency, a word by no means so new 
amongst us as he seems to imagine. It will soon appear, and no 
doubt be complained of, that towns which differ from each other 
considerably in wealth and population, elect the same number of 
members, and that several counties will be similarly situated. It 
will also appear, that millions of persons, many of whom are more 
competent to exercise the elective franchise, than a great majority of 
those who shall enjoy it under the new law, are absolutely excluded 
from that valuable privilege. If this be the case in England, much 
more obvious and objectionable will be the disproportion in Scot- 


land and Ireland, between the number of electors and the whole 
pepulation. 


‘ These diversities are all at war with the true principle of the bill. They 
require for their justification, the old and now discarded principle of pre- 
scription, and cannot all plead even that. And when the newly con- 
structed machine comes to work; and when momentous questions come to 
be carried by very small majorities, and it then appears that a different re- 
sult would have been produced, had the representation been equal and 
apportioned on any systematic plan among the population of the United 
Kingdom, it will be impossible to resist the demand for such a plan, It 
will be absolutely necessary to organize the House on a system, which will 
represent the sense of the people authentically. There is no way to do 
this, but that of dividing the country into districts, according to popula- 
tion. There is no other systematic plan that will bear examination. The 
idea of combining with a ratio of population a ratio of wealth, has some- 
thing plausible in it, It was one of the provisions of the first new consti- 
tution, adopted in France after the revolution of 1789. But it is wholly 
nugatory. Under the idea of represeuting property, as well as population, 
you apportion representatives among the districts according to the amount 
of taxation imposed on each. Thus far the plan, perhaps, looks well; at 
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least it conforms to the principle. But when you enter the districts, and 
come to the exercise of the right of suffrage, you find that you have given 
to the poor inhabitant of the rich district a larger share of constituent 
power, than to the rich inhabitant of the poor district—a result neither rea- 
sonable in itself, nor such as the plan was intended to produce, Mr. Burke 
exposed the vices of this plan, in his comments on the French Constitution 
referred to above. 

‘ But in addition to this, it is as impossible as it is needless, from the 
nature of things, in a representative government, to represent property as 
such, Has there been a question respecting property before Parliament 
since 1688, on which the men of property of all classes,—nobles, gentle- 
men, and commoners,—-have not been divided? One great interest rules 
in One county ; an opposite interest rules in the next. One peer, with a 
rental of 200,000J., is on one side, and another with the same rental is on 
the other side. 

‘ There is no interest in the community, which can be identified as 
that of the property, apart from a wise and equal administration of law. If 
you were to put all the rich men into a class, on the plan of Servius Tullius, 
you would find them divided by the same parties, which in all free govern- 
ments divide the people. 

‘ Besides all this, the indirect influence of wealth is amply sufficient for 
its own protection, and quite as great as it ought to be. It must be recol- 
lected, that as far as the enactment of equa! laws and the just administra- 
tion of them are concerned, the man of frugal property is the ally of his 
opulent neighbour. The industrious mechanic is quite as much concerned 
as the rich capitalist, to have property safe, and to see that the laws pro- 
tect its acquisition and enjoyment. Beyond the promotion of this end, 
wealth in great masses ought to have no influence; and in the promotion 
of this end, it has, as such, no exclusive interest. 

‘ We come back then to our proposition, that with a view, as the King 
expresses it, to ascertain the sense of the people authentically, it will very 
soon be found necessary to establish a regular plan of geographical dis- 
tricts. A little study of our Congressional system will show our friends 
across the water, with what surprising simplicity and ease this may be 
done ; and they will look at the Gothic complication of burgesses and 
knights, and the arithmetical entanglements of schedule A and schedule 
B, with astonishment bordering on incredulity.—pp. 17—19. 


The next step, this writer thinks, will be a new modification of 
the House of Lords. This will be necessary to the removal of all 
insuperable obstacles to the effective expression of the sense of the 
people. 


‘ The peers, originally and theoretically, were a separate estate in the 
realin ; that is, we suppose, a class of men performing separate functions, 
and for this purpose enjoying separate privileges, This estate stood origi- 
nally on the tenure of military service. It would be idle to parade the 
cheap historical lore that belongs to the subject. Our readers know all 
about it. No one is ignorant, that the four or five hundred individuals, 
who now compose the House of Peers, have long ceased to be an estate of 
the realm, in its ancient authentic sense. They sit, we are taught, in a 
House of Parliament, because they are an estate. But take away theit 
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House, and what estate are they then? ‘They have no functions, no in- 
terests peculiar to themselves. They raise and pay no troops, lead no 
armies; and are neither wiser, richer, nor better bred than their neigh- 
bours. It is the principle of the Reform Bill, that the enjoyment of the 
Parliamentary franchise, from the oldest periods of the Constitution, creates 
no claim to its continuance, unless the requisite qualification is united 
with it. Now the qualification of the House of Peers, that is, their being 
a separate estate of the realm, has for many generations been wearing out, 
and is now wholly gone. They remain in theory a separate estate, and so 
is Old Sarum in theory a borough, entitled to send two Members to Par- 
liament. But, in fact, the Peers are distinguished in nothing but their 
titles from the rest of the community. We take it for granted that nobody 
denies this; and that no one has a better defence to make for the House of 
Lords, than that made by Mr. Canning, viz., that the Government is a 
mixed and limited monarchy, and that the House of Peers is a necessary 
part of such amonarchy. This, of course, is not reasoning. It merely 
asserts a historical fact, as to the official character of the House of Lords, 
But is this defence of the peerage agreeable to the new principle of the 
British Government? Is it conformable to the sense of the people, that 
after their representatives have adopted an important measure, three or 
four hundred gentlemen, (sclected by the chance of birth, and for no qua- 
lifications, from the mass of the population,) shall say, we do not like this 
measure, and it shall not become a law? This is to suppose the people to 
have, at the same time and on the same subject a judgment at war with 
itself: to wish that their own will should not be carried into effect.’ 


2 +* * + * * 


‘The Governments of Europe (except the French) rest, if we may so 
express it, on a historical basis; they are what time and events have 
made them, and a great deal of which no reasonable account can now be 
given, exists and is perpetuated by the force of custom. In countries not 
despotically governed, this acquiescence in what exists, is the great 
strength of the constitution. The English institutions rest, for the most 
part, on this basis. It is the basis of the common law. It is a basis firm 
enough for common times. But when violent times come, and radical 
changes are projected by ambitious innovators armed with military strength, 
or when sweeping reforms are undertaken by speculative statesmen, it Is 
then plain, that the historical basis fails. It is avowedly repudiated. The 
military usurper tramples it under foot; the speculative reformer professes 
to disregard it. They are the more successful, because it is of the nature 
of the historical basis, as it were, of itself to perish, to rot away. The 
name remains,—and scarcely that,—but the thing is gone. The friends of 
the existing system tell you, that a nobility is a part of the history, nay, 
of the antiquity of the British monarchy; that there have been barons, and 
earls, and dukes, from time immemorial; an integral estate of the realm, 
of eminent dignity. But when you scrutinize the subject nearly, you find 
that the name only is ancient, that the substance which it once described 
has ceased to exist; and that the peers of England are in no degree dif- 
ferent from the rest of the citizens, nor for any reason more competent or 
better entitled to form a house of legislation, than many hundreds and 
thousands of their fellow-citizens. So that even on the historical basis, 
the House of Peers has no solid foundation. It might stand unshaken so 
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long as the principle of prescription is not called in question, but ques- 
tioned and rejected as it is in the House of Commons, we see not how it 
can stand in the House of Lords. 

‘What does the great English revolution of the seventeenth centu 
teach us on this subject,—what is the lesson of the Commonwealth? We 
think it entirely safe to ask that question, for we cannot doubt, that the 
revolution now commenced will go, to say the least, as far, not in popular 
violence, but in giving a popular character to the Government. The revo- 
lution of 1640 was a passionate, tumultuary, perhaps we may say fanatical 
movement, soon running into a military despotism. Great principles were 
struck out, but not calmly and systematically developed. Old institutions 
were rudely torn down, and any thing which the turbulence of the moment 
permitted was provisionally reared in their place. The various Parliaments 
assembled during the Commonwealth, were but a bitter and bloody 
mockery of a representation. The present revolution has begun, and we 
trust will proceed calmly, and for that reason systematically and far. It 
will be likely to go farther than the Commonwealth, because it will pro- 
ceed on rational grounds, reforming, not subverting ; and building anew 
wherever it is necessary to take down the unsafe and antiquated struc- 
tures of ancient days. There will be no Straffords impeached, nor Lauds 
accused of treason, but we should not be surprised should the Commons 
again vote ‘*the Lords to be useless and dangerous, and therefore to be 
abolished.” ’—pp. 19—23. 

The author of this very able pamphlet was not aware when he 
wrote it, of the actual abolition of the hereditary principle in the 
legislative peerage of France. Had that event reached his ear, he 
would have argued with more confidence as to the impossibility of 
retaining a similar principle in the legislative peerage of England— 
a task which, he thinks, would be as difficult, as ‘ to keep the tide 
at one level at Dover and another at Calais.’ ‘In both countries,’ 
he adds, ‘ the natural course of things will lead to an imitation of 
our senatorial bodies,’ though he does not seem to be firmly con- 
vinced that two chambers are essential to the existence of a pure 
commonwealth. ‘It is not probable, however,’ he supposes, ‘ that 
England will take the risk of a single assembly. It is far more 
likely, that the kingdom will be divided into senatorial districts, 
electing, perhaps, a hundred senators fora period somewhat longer 
than that of the House of Commons, and, like our senate, invested 
with a portion of the executive functions of the government.’ 

The question of the continuance of the Crown is next treated by 
this writer, in terms, the freedom of which we may envy, but dare 
not, at present, imitate. We may say, however, with the most per- 
fect sincerity, that if royalty was ever popular in England, it has 
been a hundred fold more so since the accession of his Majesty to 
the throne. It is to his decision and firmness that the people are 
indebted, for the unbloody triumphs which they have already 
achieved over the interests and prejudices of the aristocracy. It 1s 
to William the Fourth that we owe the Reform Bill.. The throne will 
therefore be sacred so long as he shall be seated upon it ; it will be 
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sacred even from discussion, much more from any attempts of a 
hostile character. | 

But there is another consequence likely to flow from the spirit, 
f not from the letter of the reform law, to which we feel no delicacy 
whatever in alluding,—we mean the entire abolition of the existing 
Church establishment. We have more than once given expression 
to ideas upon this subject, similar in many respects to those which 
our American friend advances. 


‘ Among the consequences which will flow from adopting ‘“ the sense of 
the people” as the new principle of the British Government, we reckon, 
in the fourth place, the entire abrogation of the present national Church 
establishment. This, in fact, would seem to us more likely to happen at 
an early day, than the suppression of the peerage or the crown. The case 
of the established Church, we believe to be somewhat as follows. The 
Church of England is established by law in England and Ireland, with 
certain great exclusive privileges; and about one half of the English popu- 
lation are attached to that Church. In Scotland, the Presbyterian Church 
is the Church established by law, and a small minority of the people belongs 
to the Episcopal or English Church. In Ireland, five-sixths, some autho- 
rities say, four-fifths, of the people are of the Catholic Church. 

‘Now, in the House of Peers, (we believe) thirty bishops and arch- 
bithops of the Church of England sit, as spiritual lords, possessing the 
same privileges, as members of that House, with the other peers. No 
Catholic bishop or priest is permitted a seat in the House of Lords, although, 
by the late act of emancipation, the lay Catholic nobility are restored to 
their seats. No dignitary nor teacher of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
laud is allowed to sit in the House of Lords, although that Church is by 
law the established Church of that part of the British empire. No dis- 
senting teacher of any rank is allowed a seat in the House of Peers, 
although the dissenters are oue half of the population of England. Will 
it be in conformity with the sense of the people of Great Britain, that thirty 
of the dignitaries of the minority Church should possess this great privi- 
lege? Is it right that they should? If the cause of religion require, that 
certain of its functionaries should hold seats in one of the Houses of Par- 
liament, can any reasons be given, why these seats should be monopolized 
by one communion, and that the minority ? 

_ ‘Here even the great argument of antiquity fails; the Catholic Church 
is entitled to the advantage of that argument on this point, The Church 
of England, as such, dates, at the earliest, from 1532. 

‘Then, too, the property of the Church. Considerable endowments 
were made in ancient times, and in the days of the Catholic Church, for 
the support of religion. A part of these were confiscated by Henry VIII., 
and by him bestowed on his lay favorites; a part are still applied to the 
service of religion, and are appropriated by the State exclusively to the 
established Church. Is it right, that these endowments of the ancient 
Catholic land-owner should be monopolized by one communion of Pro- 
lestants, and that the minority? A considerable addition has, we believe, 
been made to these endowments since the Reformation, by reserving the 
lithes, or a commutation of them, on the enclosure of common lands. 
These funds, like the more ancient ones, are also appropriated exclusively 
lo the support of the minority Church, 
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‘The universities may be considered as a part of this Church. A liberal 
share of the ecclesiastical endowments is in the disposal of these noble 
establishments. All the dignities, offices, and emoluments of these insti- 
tutions are monopolized by the minority Church; and what is harder, their 
advantages, as places of education, are monopolized in the same way. If 
we are not misinformed, a subscription to the articles of the Church of 
England is required at one of the universities on admission, at the other on 
graduation. So that a young man, who is a conscientious member of the 
Church established by law in Scotland, cannot be graduated at an English 
university ; nor the son of the Earl Marshal of England, the heir of all the 
blood of all the Howards, receive his education at the college which, per- 
haps, one of his ancestors endowed. 

‘Such a state of things cannot stand under a representative system, 
The universities, as a matter of course, will at least be thrown open to all 
comers. Equally, asa matter of course, we apprehend, will the ecclesias- 
tical funds be applied to the support of religious teachers, on some prin- 
ciple of equal distribution. We go thus far, on the assumption, that these 
funds will continue to be raised to the extent to which they are now levied, 
But whether it will be thought just, by the reformed Parliament, giving 
effect to the popular sense, to assess on the owner of the land the whole 
cost of supporting the teachers of religion, —which is the effect of the pre- 
sent system,—we do not pretend to say. 

‘ That something will be done, and that speedily, with the Church, seems 
to be understood. It appears to be admitted, even on the present system, 
that its revenues require a new apportionment between the dignitaries and 
the labouring clergy. A commencement has already been made with the 
Irish Church. On the 6th of last September, Mr. Hume made a motion 
in Parliament, that an address should be presented to his Majesty, “ that 
he will be graciously pleased not to recommend to fill up the vacant sees 
of Derry and of Dublin, until the revenues of those sees are regulated ina 
manner consistent with the best interests of the established Church and 
the peace of Ireland.” On occasion of this motion, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that in making a disposition of these sees, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to make it, not as regarded the see of Derry, 
but generally as regarded all the sees. It was his opinion, that no appro- 
priation should be made of the revenues of the established Church to any 

other object ; but that a different distribution of those revenues could be 
made with great advantage. 

‘It is plain, that the principle here advanced applies equally to the 
English sees, and, probably, to some of them in an equal degree. 

‘Did the whole population belong to the Church of England, a new 
distribution of the revenues of the Church, which should give a fair remu- 
neration to the labouring clergy, would be all that justice requires in this 
respect. It may be, as we have said, a question of public expediency, how 

far it is right to raise those funds exclusively from the land. But as the 
present owner of the lands came into possession of them with this incum- 
brance, he does not appear to be wronged. That the tenant, however, 
does not, as is alleged, suffer a proportionate share of this burden on the 
land, we are not prepared to admit. But this is aside from our purpo%, 
and would plunge us into the whole metaphysics of the subject of rent. — 

‘But the Church of England being the Church of the minority, it 

plain, that “ the sense of the people” will go beyond a more equal distr 
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bution among the teachers of that Church of the funds consecrated to the 
purpose of religion. It will require, that by some process or other, these 
fuads should be apportioned among all the communions. Whether this 
shall be done, by permitting the tithe-payer to make his payment to the 
religious teacher of his own election, or whether the whole shall be paid 
into the Exchequer, to be apportioned by the Government among all the 
Churches of all communions, will be a question for future decision. In 
France, in consequence of the alienation of Church property in the revo- 
lution, the entire religious establishment is supported by the Government. 
It ought to be borne in mind, to the honour of the French Government, 
that the Protestant teachers are paid their salaries from the treasury, as 
well as the priests of the establishment. A similar liberality is extended 
by the Government of Austria to the dissenting communions in that 
empire, not excepting the Unitarians of Transylvania. 

‘But we cannot disguise the conviction, that the sense of the people of 
Great Britain, equally represented in a free Parliament, will go much far- 
ther in the matter of Church reform than we have yet indicated. If we 
have not mistaken the state of public opinion in that country, it has on 
this subject been ripening toward a grand and general system of indepen- 
dency and religious freedom. If ever there was a truly Anglo-Saxon idea 
struck out,—if ever there was a notion suggested in the full apirit of 
English liberty, it was that of our glorious forefathers, the Puritans or In- 
dependents. They developed it, in all its perfection, as far as it concerns 
the independence of each single religious society ; but even they did not 
carry it out to the liberty of each and every individual conscience. But 
the civilization of the age has pretty nearly reached the goal on this sub- 
ject, and the one principle is as widely admitted as the other. 

‘It is an essential—the most essential—part of religious liberty to be 
permitted to join those, who agree with us in opinion, in selecting the 
religious teacher to whose instructions we choose to listen. If we volun- 
tarily attach ourselves to a communion, whose spiritual heads are autho- 
nized to designate the subordinate teachers, there is, of course, no hardship 
in their designation in this way. But the State, as such, must not inter- 
fere. Whether after its interference shall be withdrawn in Great Britain, 
the spiritual organization of the Episcopal, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
the Catholic, and other Churches will subsist,- as it does at present, will 
depend on themselves. There will, probably, be a great extension of the 
practice of a choice of the religious teacher, by the society which he is to 
instruct. What difficulty would there be in adopting, in the Church of 
England, the constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church of this 
country, whose clergy are as respectable as their brethren in England, and 
are elected by the churches to which they minister? The pecuniary interest 
possessed in advowsons will, of course, if any change should be made in 
this system, be a proper subject for equitable indemnification. But this 
we are bold to say, that before a Parliament representing the sense of the 
people, the present ecclesiastical system cannot standa day. There is not 
an argument in favour of it. Dr. Paley, a high dignitary of the established 
Church, admits that the provision for the support of religion in some parts 
of America, as he understood it, was the most perfect which had been de- 
vised. The provision to which he referred was one, which obliged the 
citizen to contribute to the support of a religious teacher, leaving to each 
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individual the choice of his teacher. Short of this, the progress of reform 
will hardly stop in England.’—pp. 28—34. 

We think so too. We own that we look forward to what we 
may call the ecclesiastical consequences of the Bill, as among the 
most important, as well as the most salutary, which it is calculated 
to produce. In England the approach of Church reform is already 


manifest. There are many highly-gifted and well-informed minds _ 


at work, preparing the moral rail-road, on which that great and 
necessary change is to travel at an accelerated rate, Every man 
you meet, unless he be himself a clergyman, or have clerical con- 
nexions, speaks of reform in the Church of England as a measure 
absolutely requisite, even to the maintenance of the clergy then- 
selves. le many parishes the church rate has been refused : of 
course, it will be enforced during the present year, but not many 
years longer. In Ireland the tithe has been refused with so much 
effect, that Parliament has taken up the question, with a view to 
bring about some arrangement, whereby the clergy can be sup- 
ported with less inconvenience to the population. With sucha 
subject as this, so far as Ireland is concerned, we may fearlessly 
predict, the legislature will find it impossible to deal, except in the 
way of utter abolition. The view which our American friend has 
taken upon this point, is just and statesman-like. 


‘There is no part of the landscape, of which we find it so difficult to 
get a clear view as Ireland. A fatal wall of partition is kept up between 
her and the English Government. If that wall should be broken down, 
Ireland is safe; if not, we see not how, under a popular Parliament, it can 
be retained. That wall of partition is the legal establishment in Ireland of 
a Church hostile to the faith of the people of Ireland. Turks and Greeks 
do not differ more in their feelings on this subject, than the Catholics and 
Protestants of Ireland. Ireland is outraged by the Church establishment; 
and doubly so, on the comparison of herself with Scotland, whose national 
faith is established by law. This is the great cause of Irish disaffection. 
Redundant population and absenteeism are evils; but it is the Church 
that lies at the root of the difficulty, and poisons every thing. Unless the 
feelings of the people are consulted on this head, they must be held in 
subjection by military power, or not at all. But how are you to hold 4 
people in military subjection, who, by popular election, send one hundred 
members to Parliament? The thing is impossible. If that representation 
do not work out an entire equality of privilege for its constituents, they 
will swarm off. The concessions already made to the Catholics will avail 
nothing. Concessions to a discontented party have no effect, but to give 
the party new strength and confidence. There is no medium between 
withholding all and granting all. If the Catholic population of Ireland 
shall, in each and every respect, be placed on a footing with their Pro- 
testant brethren, and every point of distinction be removed, and if Ireland 
be admitted to a share of the representation proportioned to her numbers, 
it may be retained in its connexion with England. If this is not done, " 
can only be kept by military possession.’—pp. 40, 41. 

' The government will, unquestionably, very soon have to choos 
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one of three courses with respect to Ireland: either to allow it to 
covern itself as a separate and independent state, or to abolish not 
only the tithes, but the Church by law established in that country, 
and govern it through the Catholic millions of its population ; or to 
keep up the Protestant Church by a modification of the tithe sys- 
tem, and by the assistance of at least a hundred thousand armed 
soldiers. It is a mere idle speculation to think of any medium be- 
tween these three divergent paths. There are no two men in the 
empire who know this better than Lords Grey and Brougham ; 
and it is very clear to us, that in permitting Mr. Stanley and Vis- 
count Melbourne to obtain committees from the two Houses of 
Parliament, for the purpose of collecting evidence, with respect to 
the tithe question in Ireland, they have given their sanction to an 
experiment which must result in proving to demonstration, that the 
Established Church cannot go on in Ireland, consistently with the 
peace and welfare of the great majority of the people. 

Mr. Eagle’s legal argument, with a view to shew that tithes are 
the property of the public, and under the absolute control of the 
legislature, is unanswerable. In the Christian Church, when the 
hierarchy was first established, there were no such things as bene- 
fices. The bishop and his clergy lived together at the cathedral 
church, and ‘ whatever tithes and offerings were received by the 
bishop, or his officers, they were all brought into a common fund for 
the maintenance of worship, the support of the bishop and clergy, 
the feeding, clothing, and burying their poor brethren ; for the relief 
of widows or orphans, persons tyrannically condemned to the mines, 
to prison, or banishment, and for other suitable works of piety and 
charity.’ When parishes were created, and benefices endowed, the 
tithes, which had been previously divided into four parts, were ap- 
portioned in three ; the first part being reserved for the support of 
the church, the second for the clergy, and the third for the poor ; 
and although in some places the lay patrons had taken the first and 
third portions under their own management, in trust for the main- 
tenance of the church and the poor, yet this abuse had very gene- 
rally ceased in England before the Reformation. When that event 
occurred, the parochial clergyand the religious houses were, in fact, 
possessed of all the tithes of ecclesiastical benefices, in trust, for the 
three purposes just stated. Since the Reformation, however, the 
clergy have taken the whole of the three divisions to themselves, 
and have thrown the expense of erecting and repairing churches, 
and of feeding the poor, upon the community at large. 

There is no doubt that the payment of tithes was es a 
voluntary and pious offering, and that every person who paid tithes 
was at liberty to pay them to any clergyman whom he thought en- 
titled to such an acknowledgment for his services. When bene- 
fices were first created, they were endowed by private liberality 
with a house and glebe; but although partial consecrations of 
tithes had taken place before the reign of John, they were not ge- 
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nerally annexed to benefices until the commencement of the thir. 
teenth century, when a law was enacted for that purpose. It fol. 
lows, that if the legislature gave the tithes to the parochial clergy, 
the legislature can also take them away. 

But it is, in truth, mere folly to entangle our fingers among the 
old cobwebs of the law, upon such a topic as this. The real ques- 
tion is, will the people continue to pay the tithes to the clergy of a 
church, which, in Ireland, does not embrace within its circle a fif- 
teenth part of the population, and, in England, is every year be- 
coming less and less respected ? 

The picture which Mr. Stanley drew of the state of Ireland, when 
he proposed the reference of this important subject to a select 
committee, at the commencement of the present session, displays 
a much wider field for reflection than he, perhaps, had intended to 
furnish. Mr. Stanley is an ambitious man, desirous of shining 
and leading in public life, and looking, no doubt, to a much higher 
rank in the cabinet than that which he now enjoys. He is appre- 
hensive that he cannot possibly succeed in his wishes, if he enter- 
tain, or, at least, give expression to, ideas calculated to excite the 
suspicions of the churchmen as to the sincerity of his attachment 
to the established faith ; and although he well knows that some very 
strong measures must eventually be adopted with respect to the 
Church of Ireland, he is as yet afraid to approach them, and, as 
Lord Ebrington well expressed it, upon another occasion, he, and 
indeed all his colleagues, are at present “ halting between two opi- 
nions.” Hence it was that he talked of improvements in the collec- 
tion of tithe in Ireland, which ‘‘ would afford the necessary security 
to the Protestant Church, while they tended to the removal of the 
grievances complained of.” ‘This, we beg leave to tell the Right 
Honourable Secretary, is downright nonsense. Under whatever 
title, money or the produce of land can be appropriated to the 
maintenance of the Protestant clergy in Ireland, the system itself 
will be odious, and, he may depend upon it, will be, from the very 
beginning of it, impracticable. It is not so much to the tithes that 
the objection is entertained in that country, but to the payment of 
tithes to a hierarchy, whose services the great majority of the peo- 
ple have uniformly repudiated,—whose very presence they detest, 
—whose doctrines they despise. ‘ Security to the Protestant 
Church,” indeed! Why, what a statesman is this not to see, and 
not to proclaim it openly, and without disguise, that it is the exis 
tence of that very burthensome establishment which stands between 
the people of Ireland and the hope of prosperity! It is impossible 
that the Church can be secure in a country where it is almost unl 
versally hated, and it is equally impossible that the Irish people can 
ever be attached to the British government, until, instead of de- 
vising measures for raising new bulwarks round that Church, the 
ministry efface every vestige of it from the face of a land, upom 
which it never would flourish, if the world were to endure for 4 
hundred thousand years. 
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It is admitted on all hands, that the law of tithe, as it at present 
stands, cannot be enforced in Ireland, and that any attempt to en- 
force it has only been followed by fresh triumphs on the part of the 
people. We are very far from considering, as triumphs, however, 
those outrages which have been occasionally perpetrated against 
the persons of the unfortunate men, who have been employed as 
the officers of the law by the clergy. Such proceedings as these 
are more than criminal. They indicate a state of society, differing 
only in name, from the hordes of savage hunters who still occupy 
the north-western territories of America. At the same time it must 
be admitted, that the ferocity which particularly marked the mas- 
sacre of a number of policemen in the county of Kilkenny, infamous 
though it must be deemed, gave a terrible warning, as to the ex- 
tremes of madness and despair to which the people had been driven. 
It must also be acknowledged, that such outrages are of rare occur- 
rence, and that latterly the opposition to the payment of tithes has 
been carried on in a strictly legal manner. The impost is refused, 
and the clergy are compelled to adopt the most vexatious proceed- 
ings, which, even when successful, reduce their expected incomes 
toa half, or even toathird. In describing the systematic opposi- 
tion which they experience throughout the counties of Carlow, 
Wicklow, Wexford, Tipperary, Longford, Westmeath, Kilkenny, 
and the King’s and Queen’s counties, Mr. Stanley says, “ Cattle 
had been seized in default of payment, and the plan was resorted 
to of confining them within doors in the daytime, and letting them 
out during a short period of the night. Ifthey were sent to graze 
in the daytime, scouts and signals intimated the approach of the 
officers of the law, and they were driven off. When seized, no op- 
position was offered to the law ; being branded by the owner be- 
forehand, they were impounded and brought to sale. No man, 
however, would expose himself to the odium of becoming a pur- 
chaser, and the tithe collector was obliged to purchase them him- 
self. They were taken to a distant market ; but on their way thi- 
ther, no man would give them provender, or even a night’s shelter. 
they were escorted by police to the sea-shore, for the purpose of 
being sold in the markets of this country ; but resolutions had been 
entered into, even in this country, that no person would buy Irish 
cattle, branded and brought to sale for the payment of tithes!” 
Who shall say after this, that the acts of the legislature, even when 
zealously aided by the civil and military authorities, are worth one 


a when they are opposed to the interests and wishes of the 
people ? 


_ Under Mr. Goulburn’s Irish administration, a law was enacted 
lor the composition of tithes, the effect of which was to make the 
lithe a kind of equitable assessment upon the whole parish, and the 
clergy were put in possession of all the remedies of a landlord. 

et under this law, the matter was not at all mended. In proof 
of this, we may refer to the letter of Archdeacon Cotton, rector of 
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Thurles, a populous and important town in the county of Tipperary, 
We refer to that gentleman’s statement the more readily, because 
he is, in every sense of the word, an amiable, enlightened, liberal- 
minded man; who would be one of the last persons in the country 
tocommit himself in any unnecessary proceedings, that might tend 
to render his church more odious than it was in the eyes of his 
parishioners, all of whom, (numbering six or seven thousand,) with 
the exception of about two hundred and fifty, are Catholics. That 
gentleman, addressing the Irish government from a place where 
the new Act was in force, said, 


‘TI am not asking payment for any tithes of this last harvest, but am 
merely suing for arrears of former years, and suing in the only way which 
the law provides—namely, by civil bill process at the quarter sessions, for 
notes voluntarily passed by the tithe payers, which notes ought to have 
been paid long ago, but which the parties uniformly decline paying, until 
compelled to it by course of law. More than £1000 is now due to me on 
such notes, and as these sums are owing by about 500 persons, the law re- 
quires that each person or his house shall be served with a process before 
he is brought into Court: how great a difficulty, if resistance be made, pre- 
sents itself even in this first stage! Yet this is far from the whole; for 
even if these processes be served by means of extraordinary military suc- 
cour, the presence of the person who served them, and his oath to that 
effect, will be required at the sessions: should he be prevented by violence, 
or deterred by threats, (a very likely matter in the present state of things,) 
the whole of these, accomplished with so much difficulty, become as mere 
waste paper. Again, if the person who witnessed the promissory notes be 
deterred in the same way from appearing, the notes become useless ; and 
the clergyman is not only defrauded of his rights, long and painfully sought 
for, and acknowledged even by the parties themselves, but moreover is put 
to considerable expense in legal proceedings, all of which will then fall 
upon himself. Still farther, if these obstructions are surmounted, and the 
assistant barrister is satisfied as to the justice of the claims, and grants all 
the decrees, is the end now gained? Far from it! Another stage of dif- 
ficulty is yet to be passed, and the same brute force will be brought forward 
to resist execution of the Court’s judgements; and who will dare in the 
present state of that district to execute a single decree? In the mean time, 
for every one of these I must have advanced 7s. 6d., the whole 500 of 
which may possibly be entirely useless.” 


What can be more painful, we ask, than to see a clergyman of 
a Christian church placed in such a situation as this? How ist 
possible that he can go through his duties, agitated by perpetual 
apprehensions, not only for the decent maintenance of his family, 
but even for his personal safety, amongst a hostile population’ 
What new system can be substituted for the Composition Act, which 
can by possibility render the payment of the tithe more palata- 
ble to the people? Let it be demanded from them as a rent 
payable to the landlord, or a tax payable to the state, they still 
must feel that it goes to the support of an establishment in which 
they have no interest, to which they owe all the misery that at 
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present afflicts their country, and still they will refuse it under the 
new fangled title quite as Fees. and as firmly as they have 
refused it under the old. The consequence will be, that the clergy 
must abandon the Catholic counties of Ireland; and that undoubt- 
edly would be the wisest resolution they could take. They are 
not wanted in those counties ; on the contrary, they are all looked 
upon as intruders, and the sooner they quit the better. Mr. Stan- 
ley read in the House a communication from another clergyman, 
Dr. Butler, vicar of Burnchurch, in the county of Kilkenny, from 
which it appears that the life of a vicar at Burnchurch is anything 
but enviable. 


“You are aware that a meeting of hurlers, persons unconnected with the 
parish, assembled at my house, and that I would not submit to their intimi- 
dation. Since that day one of my proctors was most cruelly murdered. 
The other has been obliged, privately, to leave the country. An unfortu- 
nate server of latitats was taken by force from 25 police, and by a miracle 
escaped death, The most foul and false calumnies have been published 
concerning me in the Kilkenny Journal, and myself and two of my sons 
have finally been obliged to fly the country. And after a residence of 
more than 36 years, during which time my sole endeavour was to benefit 
my parishioners, I have been banished from my home and my duty, a 
starving exile. The income of the parish is above 2000/. a year. The 
sums payable out of that income amount to more than 600/. a year, to wit, 
interest on money borrowed for building the glebe-house ; quit rent ; crown 
rent; instalment to the Board of First Fruits; rent of glebe ; school-masters’ 
salary ; rent of schvol-houge ; four curates’ proxies, and exhibits; insurance 
of house and offices which the law requires to be paid, and the charge for 
management. The money to pay these demands must be provided and 
paid. I have sold my horses, advertised my carriage, parted with all my 
labourers and servants, and broken up my entire establishment. I have 
now but one woman servant; and I believe that 1 am not the ouly clergy- 
man in the same situation, reduced from comfort to absolute poverty. No 
remuneration could tempt any person to view the parish—no process- 
server appointed by the Assistant Barrister will serve a tithe process—no 
bailiff dare make his appearance ; and if legal decrees were obtained, they 
could not be executed. The farmers say that they have completely abo- 


lished tithes; and that they never will pay until they know what Parlia- 
ment will do.” 


There are many other clergymen of the establishment, it is well 
known, in the other Catholic counties of Ireland similarly situ- 
ated ; and we are not at all surprised at it. The people of [reland 
are beginning to know their rights, and determined, we hope, to 
assert them. The grievance of being compelled to pay tithe toa 
church which is an alien to all their religious habits, a scorner of their 
tenets, is perhaps the most intolerable which a man can be called 
upon to suffer. But this grievance, odious as it is in its most sim- 
ple and mitigated form, becomes a wicked tyranny as it exists in 
Ireland, There, it seems, a poor man, whose whole tithes annually 
do hot amount to more than ls. 8d., “ss yet subject to have his 
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cow, sheep, pig, or horse, taken and driven to the pound six times 
in the year for tithes, and liable upon each and every driving to q 
charge of 2s. 6d., driver’s fees, besides expense of impounding, and 
waste of time from his labour in seeking the person duly authorised 
to give him a receipt. He is liable to be summoned, moreover, and 
decreed for vestry cess once in the year, making annually seven calls 
on account of the church to his little plot of one acre!” A fact of 
this description, stated, as it is, upon the authority of a Protestant 
clergyman, is too revolting to that spirit of justice which exists in 
every man’s heart, to need one word of commentary. Every person 
in whom the feelings of humanity are not utterly extinguished, 
will at once agree, that such a system of exaction as this ought not 
to be permitted in a free country. 

Mr. Stanley flatters himself with the hope that he can commute 
the tithe for an adequate portion of land in Ireland. It is not ver 
easy to see by what process this object can be effected, without the 
outlay of a large sum of money by the Treasury; an outlay to 
which we much doubt whether a Reformed Parliament will ever 
consent. But supposing that this plan be accomplished, and that 
the clergy obtain a tenth or twelfth part of all the productive land 
in Ireland in lieu of the tithe, will their lot be in any degree ameli- 
orated’? Far from it. They must either cultivate the land them- 
selves, or let it out to tenants. If the former, they must cease to 
be clergymen ; for the business of their farms will occupy all their 
time. If the latter, they must still be dependent on Catholic 
tenants for the payment of their rents; and these ecclesiastical 
rents would very soon become as odious as the tithes, and would 
either cease to be paid, or the lands would be uncultivated. Put 
it in what shape you will, it will still return to its old objectionable 
form, a payment for the support of an intrusive church; and until 
that church be confined within the narrow limits in which its doc- 
trines are received, the people of Ireland never will know content- 


ment, and can make no progress in the career of commercial en- 
terprize. 





Art. I1.—Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times. 
By Lord Nugent. In 2 vols., 8vo. London: Murray. 1832. 


Lorp NuGenr sets out with an acknowledgment, which very 
favourably distinguishes him from almost all the modern biographers 
with whose works we are acquainted ; for it argues in his lordship’s 
mind the existence of a very just estimate of the duties which he 
thus voluntarily undertakes. He observes, that it would have been 
idle and presumptuous in him to attempt an enterprise such as 
the Life of Hampden, unless that attempt were justified by a con- 
sciousness on the author’s part, that he was able to contribute some 
material addition to what is generally known of the conduct and 
character of that great man. The noble author accordingly pre- 
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sents us with a specification of those sources of information to 
which, for the purposes now professed, he has had the advantage 
of exclusive access. These sources consist, for the most part, of 
private historical collections, belonging to the representatives of 
eminent families, most of whom shared in the scenes in which 
Hampden was a principal actor. The fruits of Lord Nugent’s re- 
searches amongst those interesting cabinets, added to the results 
of a careful reference to contemporary history, but particularly to 
the parliamentary journals and sessional papers of the time, consti- 
tute the chief materials of the present work. 

We are not prepared, however, to promise that any very impor- 
tant or striking addition to the well-known history of Hampden 
has been supplied in these volumes. Indeed, Lord Nugent him- 
self seems disposed to forbear from offering any grounds for a con- 
trary anticipation, and he produces as his proximate motive for 
embarking in this work, the recent publication of “ certain impu- 
tations” against the political integrity of Hampden. If then we 
regard the volumes before us not merely in the light of a biogra- 
phy, but chiefly in the nature of a defence of the public conduct 
of John Hampden, we shall perhaps be better prepared to compre- 
hend the plan and objects of the author. The great design of 
Lord Nugent appears to be, not by an elaborate and highly finished 
portrait, to exhibit a perfect resemblance of the original; but, by 
repairing those traces of beauty in the picture, which calumnious 
hands have nearly erased from the historical canvas, and by vin- 
dicating for his hero the possession of those high virtues, of which 
a hostile faction would seek to plunder his reputation, to restore 
the character of Hampden to that unlimited veneration of his 
countrymen, which it once enjoyed, and will ever continue to 
deserve. 

No one can be acquainted even partially with history, who can 
hear with surprise that such a patriot as Hampden has been ac- 
cused of corrupt and interested motives. Inculpations of such a 
nature as this, are the sad conditions upon which some portion of 
mankind consents to uphold the memory of even its greatest bene- 
factors. But those who are beyond the reach of the petty passions 
which lead to such ingratitude, will at once see the useful policy 
of a people exhibiting a solicitude for the fame and credit of men 
who have, at any time, eminently advanced the interests of their 
country. How often has it occurred, that patriots, who have con- 
ferred benefits of inestimable price upon the land of their birth, 
have retired out of life, unrequited, and with no other consolation 
to cheer their dying hour, but the hope that some more impartial 
generation, in future times, would grant to the memory of the good, 
that justice which was refused to them when living! The cer- 
tainty that such a hope of ultimate justice will always be realized, 
it is useful and politic as often as possible to exemplify. If, at any 
time, it will happen, that a distant and otherwise discerning pos- 
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terity shall blindly confirm the iniquitous decree, which, in a 
passionate and prejudiced age, their forefathers had pronounced 
against a contemporary of extraordinary merit, then will be destroyed 
one of the most forcible inducements that have yet impelled men 
to the execution of virtuous and heroic deeds. 

It is only by reflecting on considerations like these, that the reader 
will be able duly to appreciate, or even relish, these ‘ Memorials of 
Hampden.’ [lis attention will be constantly directed through- 
out these pages, to the diversified counts of that protracted indict- 
ment against the celebrated patriot, which was commenced by the 
great Clarendon, and concluded by—Mr. D’Israeli! He will find 
that every accusation, however trivial, against one of the brightest, 
and, at the same time, one of the most rational champions of popu- 
lar rights, of whom our annals make mention, is met with a degree 
of candour and indulgence, of which our literary controversies, 
unfortunately, show but few parallels. In exposing the misrepre- 
sentations by which Clarendon sought to blacken the memory of 
Hampden, Lord Nugent exhibits a consummate acquaintance with 
the whole of the authentic testimony on which the true history of 
the period rests: he pursues the noble historian through all the 
intricacies of his most ingenious sophistry, and traces, with a mas- 
terly hand, the various exaggerations and insinuations against 
Hampden contained in Clarendon’s work, to that hatred of the 
popular cause, which has done so much to impede the salutary in- 
fluence of one of the finest and most philosophical spirits that 
adorned the seventeenth century. Laden with the trophies of vic- 
tory over such an adversary as Lord Clarendon, it is the unhappy 
fortune of our author to be compelled to enter the lists with such a 
foe as Mr. D’Israeli, the latest, but by no means the least acrimo- 
nious—and certainly the weakest—of the calumniators of Hampden. 
The consciousness of superior strength over an antagonist was 
never more nobly displayed, than in the extreme tone of modera- 
tion with which Lord Nugent enumerates the offences of Mr. 
D’Israeli’s recent work against historical truth. We fear that the 
noble writer has too irresistibly proved, that the false criminations 
of Hampden, and some of the best of Hampden’s colleagues, con- 
tained in the “ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles 
the First,” are not to be attributed altogether to that precipitancy 
of conclusion, to which men of frail judgment are always so prone. 
Before the publication of the volumes before us, we had ourselves 
set down Mr. D’israeli as worthy of being ranked amongst the gos- 
siping minions of a court. We held him to be a man of extreme 
simplicity, following the innocent occupation of a collector of lite- 
rary verdu—one who, with all his little political malice, could in no 
quarter excite the slightest apprehension of mischief. This is our 
opinion still, although we confess that Lord Nugent has afforded 
us some new materials for estimating the moral principles by which 
Mr. D’Istaeli seeins to be actuated in his historical labours. 
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[t is not only in particular instances, that the spirit of candour 
and temperate discussion is maintained by Lord Nugent: every 
page of his lordship’s book is animated by it, and so uniformly and 
so unaffectedly 1s it preserved throughout, that we feel not less in- 
clined to yield implicit confidence to his authority, than to submit 
our judgments to the force of his arguments. To every Briton, 
then, who can take pride in the exaltation of his native country, it 
must be a subject of the greatest satisfaction to find that an enquiry, 
conducted upon the principles which we have just described, and 
so obviously calculated to elicit the truth, has terminated in results 
which place the honour of the illustrious Hampden out of the 
reach of all future impeachment. ‘I find,’ observes Lord Nu- 
gent, upon a full review of the whole of the evidence touching the 
conduct of Hampden, of which he could obtain a sight, ‘ I find that 
the motives of Hampden are unstained by any trace of meanness, 
uninfluenced by any ambitious or vindictive impulse; and his 
course, throughout, calm, lofty, and undeviating, among the indi- 
rect practises of many who surrounded him, and the violent counsels 
of many more, though himself under the greatest and most varied 
provocations of any.’—preface, p. XIX. 

Though John Hampden may be considered as one of the most 
familiarly known characters of British history, yet the fame which 
he acquired is entirely founded on the transactions of the last seven 
years of his life. Little, indeed, is known of his previous history, 
except that, being of a very ancient family, and of large estate, he 
was looked up to in his county with a respect, which was consider- 
ably enhanced by the occasional display of superior talents and 
judgment in the management of local business. At the age of twenty- 
six he took his seat in the House of Commons, for the borough of 
Grampound. He seems to have made no figure at this time in Par- 
liament, and his mother was extremely anxious that he should be 
raised to the peerage. She writes, in a letter which is still pre- 
served among the manuscripts in the British Museum—“ If ever 
my sonn will seek for his honor, tell him nowe to come; for heare 
is multitudes of lords a makinge I am ambitious of my sonn’s 
honor, which I wish were now conferred upon hime, that he might 
not come after so many new creations.” Although the calumnia- 
tors of Hampden have laboured to shew, that the mortification which 
the denial of a peerage inflicted on his mind, produced that deter- 
mined hostility to regal power by which his life was rendered so 
eminent, yet Lord Nugent shows that a thought of the kind never 
entered into his imagination; and, indeed, when we consider the 
sort of claims that were in James the First’s time admitted as con- 
stituting a title to the honours of the state, we must feel that they 
could not be objects of much ambition to such men as Hampden. 

A considerable portion of the first volume of Lord Nugent’s 
work, is devoted to a retrospective view of the various causes, which 
contributed to place the affairs of the kingdom in the position that 
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called forth the interference of Hampden and his party. When 
Charles I. succeeded to the throne, the doctrine of Divine Right 
was maintained with a high hand. Both James and Charles at- 
tempted to push the most extravagant parts of this theory into 
practice, so that the necessity of extending the basis upon which 
the assertion of popular freedom was to be maintained, appeared 
obvious to every well-directed mind. A determined party was 
formed in the House of Commons, for the purpose of resisting the 
despotic pretensions of the sovereign ; and, in the course of a few 
sessions, the members of this small body, with Hampden at their 
head, discharged their duties to the public with such zeal and effect, 
as to draw upon them the direct vengeance of the government. 

‘ The selection of certain eminent persons, at the close of each Parlia- 
ment, to expiate to the Court their opposition to its measures, had been a 
course adopted, though with doubtful success, three times before. Now, 
for the first time, John Hampden was considered to be of sufficient public 
importance to be ranked among its victims. When the King, in pursuance 
of his threat to resort to new modes of raising supplies, required a general 
loan equal to the last assessment for a subsidy (in the raising of which it 
was announced that persuasion, if ineffectual, was to be only the forerun- 
ner of force), Hampden resolutely refused his part; and on being asked 
why he would not contribute to the King’s necessities, made this bold and 
remarkable reply.* 

‘« That he could be content to lend, as well as others, but feared to 
draw upon himself that curse in Magna Charta, which should be read twice 
a year against those who infringe it.” 

‘The Privy Council, not being satisfied with his own recognizance to 
appear at the Board, although answerable with a landed property, nearly 
the largest possessed by any commoner of England, committed him to a 
close and rigorous imprisonment in the Gate-house. Being again brought 
before the Council, and persisting in his first refusal, he was sent in custody, 
although a mitigated one, into Hampshire.’-—vol. i. pp. 107, 108. 


A series of mischances in the naval operations of the country, 
taught Charles the necessity of striving to conciliate his subjects; 
and, by virtue of some limited act of amnesty passed by the King, 
Hampden, with seventy-seven persons of various conditions, was 
set at liberty. Persecution had, on this occasion, its usual influ- 
ence in raising its martyr in general estimation. Hampden’s 
influence went on increasing, and in every important measure which 
was referred to a committee, he was invariably chosen as one of 
its members. But shortly before the dissolution of Parliament in 
1628-29, perhaps despairing of carrying any measure of redress, 
and anxious to ascertain if a short period of abstraction from public 
business, would enable him to resume his parliamentary duties with 
better chances of success than he could then reckon upon, Hamp- 
den retired to the privacy of his estate in Buckinghamshire. In 
the meantime,the despotic nature of Charles was indulging itself, at 
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tne expense of every class of the people, in all its wildest excesses, 
The very foundations of society appeared to have been undermined, 
and every regard for virtue nearly eradicated in the kingdom, by 
the example of licentiousness, political as well as moral, which the 
monarch had presented to his subjects. 


‘Luxury, impiety, and excess, prevailed amongst the higher orders; and 
the pompous ceremonial and fiery intolerance of the clergy, opposed but a 
feeble barrier, if any, to their increase. The sober-minded, and of these, 
the far greater proportion amongst the yeomanry and the country gentry, 
by habit and example, endeavoured to stem the torrent which threatened 
alike the morals and the freedom of their country. Even those among 
them who were indolent or unskilful to watch the advantages of prerogative, 
still clove with reverence to the reviled customs and scruples of their sim- 
ple life, and sadly, but irresolutely, saw all the ties loosening which bind a 
free and reflecting people to a government of law. Nor did the crisis they 
deprecated appear distant. Many foresaw that slavery must either be fixed 
upon themselves and their posterity, or shaken off by an effort such as no 
good man could but dread and deplore. Deprived of all prospect of relief 
from Parliament, forbidden by proclamation, forbidden from the bench, the 
pulpit, the throne, to speak of asserting their ancient privilegés in a par- 
liamentary way, they looked forward to the alternative with affliction and 
dismay ; whilst the manners of a great part were so corrupt, that, unable 
to bear patiently the pressure of misgovernment, they were ill prepared to 
remonstrate.’—vol. 1. pp. 203, 204. 


When we consider the state of the country and the government 
at the period here alluded to, we shall not be surprised to find that 
but little attention was bestowed on objects of foreign policy. 
Powerful merchants at home, and the feeblest states abroad—the 
one by forced monopolies, the other by the exaction of tributes, 
which we had not the courage or the means to resist—nearly anni- 
hilated our commerce ; whilst, at the same time, the pirates of the 
Mediterranean insulted and plundered our very shores with im- 
punity. All these calamities pressed so grievously on the nation, 
that the government could not avoid attending to the numerous 
complaints to which they gave rise. But Charles, pretending that 
all these evils arose from the limited resources which the parlia- 
ment supplied him, for the purpose of asserting the inviolability and 
honour of the country, thought himself justified in resorting to 
fresh acts of power for recruiting his exchequer; and in October, 
1634, issued the fatal writ for levying the impost of the ship 
money—‘* a word,” exclaims Lord Clarendon, ‘‘ of a lasting sound 
in the memory of this kingdom.” This document marks the com- 
mencement of that great historical tragedy, of which the decapita- 
tion of the king was the well-known catastrophe. 

The truth of history demands that we should remove the notion 
popularly entertained, that Hampden was the first who opposed the 
levying of the ship money. The glory of originating the national re- 
sistance to this impost, belongs to a man who, though his name be not 
emblazoned in the calendar of our political saints, will receive from 
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all the true worshippers of liberty, that homage which is due to one 
of its most heroic confessors. Richard Chambers, the individual 
alluded to, had already given proof of the noble spirit which ma 

lurk in the humble form of a London silk mercer. He opposed, in 
still more precarious times, an attempt on the part of the Crown to 
burden his bale of imported ‘silk grograms,”’ with an arbitrary 
duty, for which attempt the Star Chamber fined him in the sum 
of 2,000/., and ordered him to be committed to the Fleet. But the 
terrors of a prison could not bend the intrepid soul of Chambers, 
for when the emissaries of government waited on him with an offer 
of liberation, on condition of his signing a form of submission, con- 
fession, and repentance, he bravely traced upon the paper these 
remarkable words; ‘‘ All the above said contents I, Richard 
Chambers, do utterly abhor and detest, as most unjust and false ; 
and never till death will acknowledge any part thereof.”’ At the 
time that Hampden opposed the levy of the ship money, this im- 
post had assumed a far more repugnant and oppressive character, 
than could be attributed to it in Chambers’s time; for, at first, the 
duty was exacted from the City of London alone; next it was 
extended to the maritime towns: but when Hampden was provoked 
to resistance, the government had carried its extortion to such an 
extent, as to require from an inland district like Buckinghamshire, 
a large contribution, as if it came under the description of a mari- 
time county. He therefore had upon his side, the reason, and 
sense, and feeling, of every subject in the country in his favour. 
He undertook to put the great question of the authority of the king 
in this case to issue. The amount of the rate which Hampden 
refused to pay, was only thirty-one shillings and sixpence, yet it 
subsequently turned out to be the full price of a splendid diadem. 
The judicial proceedings which subsequently took place, the in- 
trigues, the tampering with the Judges, and the final result of this 
great contest, are given in minute detail by Lord Nugent: but, as 
being familiar to most of our readers, they cannot properly occupy 
any portion of our pages. The case occupied the attention of the 
judges during several terms, and in its progress, is distinguished for 
having produced very unusual variations of opinion in the same 
minds. It is said of Croke, one of the judges, that he was pre- 
paring to support the exactions of the king, in opposition to the 
dictates of his conscience, when he was reproached for this base- 
ness by his wife. ‘She cast the shield of her feminine virtue,’ 
says Lord Nugent, ‘before the honour of her husband, to guard it 
from the assaults equally of interest and fear; and with that moral 
bravery, which is so often found the purest and brightest in her sex, 
she exhorted him to do his duty, at any risk to himself, to her, or 
to her children ; and she prevailed.’ When the decision was at 
last made, it is well known that several judges gave their opinions 
against the power of the king, and this circumstance only added to 
the general disgust which was felt at the award itself. The alarms 
of the country became more intense, particularly since it was about 
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this time that Bishop Laud was permitted to revive the horrid 
accompaniments which formed, in a remoter day, the ordinary 
punishment of the pillory. The chief members of the Puritan 
party, as it was called, saw safety only in a speedy flight, and 
began to collect their effects in order to migrate to some new settle- 
ments in America. But the king, predestined to be the direct in- 
strument of his own destruction, absolutely defeated the intention 
of this people, by restraining all ship owners and masters from 
carrying passengers to America, without a special license to that 
effect; and it is a strange and memorable fact, that at the moment 
when this edict was promulgated, no less remarkable a pair of per- 
sonages than Oliver Cromwell and John Hampden themselves, were 
on board a vessel on the Thames, which was destined to carry them 
to the new colony, but which, on account of the king’s order, was 
obliged to remain in her harbour. 

In the ensuing parliament, which was called immediately after 
the troubles in Scotland, Hampden was chosen one of the repre- 
sentatives for the County of Bucks; but this was not the only com- 
pliment with which the country sought to shew its estimation of 
his character. From this moment, to the end of his illustrious 
career, a period only of three brief years, Hampden renounced all 
those occupations of private life to which he had hitherto shown 
himself so devoted, and for which, indeed, he had been, by taste and 
temper, so entirely suited, in order that his attention to public affairs 
might be subject to no possible distraction. Lord Nugent, after 
stating, that from the period already alluded to, he never returned to 
the home of his long-cherished attachment, presents us with a very 
happy description of the present state of that interesting residence. 

‘His mansion still remains, It stands away from both the principal 
roads which pass through Buckinghamshire, at the back of that chalky 
range of the Chilterns which bounds, on one side, the vale of Aylesbury. 
The scenery which immediately surrounds it, from its seclusion little 
known, is of singular beauty, opening upon a ridge which commands a 
very extensive view over several counties, and diversified by dells, clothed 
with a natural growth of box, juniper, and beech.* 





* «The woods uf Hampden terminate to the north upon the bare brow 
of a lofty hill, called Green Haly, on the side of which is cut, in the chalk, 
the form of a cross, which is seen from all the country round. This monu- 
ment, of a very remote antiquity, is known by the name of the White Leaf 
Cross, and is supposed by Mr. Wise, (in a learned letter to Browne Willis, 
on the subject of Saxon antiquities,) to have been designed in commemo- 
fatiou of a victory gained by Edward, king of the West Saxons, over the 
Danes, early in the tenth century. It appears, however, with more proba- 
bility, to have been intended as a memorial of the last battle of Hengist 
and Horsa with the Britons, which was fought over the extensive plain of 
Risborough and Saunderton, when, on this height, and on the Bledlow 
Ridge which adjoins it, the Saxon princes planted their victorious standards, 
‘0 recall their troops from the pursuit.’ 
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* What has once been the abode of such a man, can never but be inte. 
resting, from the associations which belong to it. But, even forgetting 
these, no one, surely, who has heart or taste for the charm of high breezy 
hills, and green glades enclosed within the shadowy stillness of ancient 
woods, and avenues leading to a house, on whose walls the remains of the 
different styles of architecture, from the early Norman to the Tudor, are 
still partly traced through the deforming innovations of the eighteenth 
century,—no one, surely, can visit the residence of Hampden, and not do 
justice to the love which its master bore it, and to that strong feeling which 
could lead him from such a retirement to the toils and perils to which 
thenceforth he entirely devoted himself.’—vol. i. pp. 286—288. 


We cannot follow our author in his review of the proceedings of the 
Long Parliament, which was opened by Charles in person, on the 3rd 
of November, 1640. Considering the main object of Lord Nugent's 
work, we do not see the necessity of his dwelling so much at length 
on those proceedings ; and, certainly, the extent to which the ac- 
count of Strafford’s trial is given, seems to us not to be justified by 
any assistance which it has afforded in the way of illustrating the 
principal subject of the work. We do not deny, however, that the 
pen of Lord Nugent has conferred an additional degree of interest 
upon a chapter of our history, the naked materials of which abound 
in attraction. The part which Hampden took in the attainder 
against Strafford, is a question of great doubt. Whilst the Com- 
monwealth party are anxious to enlist his name amongst those of 
the most active prosecutors of the unhappy nobleman, Lord Nugent 
seems to think it necessary to the credit of Hampden, to show that 
he took a contrary course. 

A powerful description is given by our author, of the character of 
those who composed that confederated body of parliamentary men, 
which, under the auspices of Hampden, urged the abolition of 
episcopacy. 

‘ One person, and one only, was there in this confederacy, whose power 
seemed to have long remained unknown and unmeasured by all but by the 
searching sagacity of his kinsman Hampden; and this was Oliver Crom- 
well, burgess for Cambridge, who, with an ill-favoured countenance, 4 
sharp untuneable voice, an ungraceful address, “a plain cloth suit, which 
seemed to have been made by an ill country tailor, and little band, none 
of the cleanest,” had never yet risen to notice in debate, but by mere 
occasional disjointed proposition, coarse in itself, and not recommended by 
the mode of delivery. Yet this was he, of whom, when Lord Digby 
asked, “ pray, Mr. Hampden, who is that man? forI see he is on our 
side by his speaking so warmly to-day;” Hampden answered, “ That 
sloven whom you see before you hath no ornament in his speech ; but that 
sloven, I say, if we should ever come to a breach with the king, (which 
God forbid !) in such a case, I say, that sloven will be the greatest man in 
England.” ’—vol. ii. pp. 39, 40. 


How truly, and under what circumstances, this prophecy was 
afterwards realized, it is now unnecessary to describe. 
The history of the progress of that struggle which was carried 0 
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between Charles and the Long Parliament, is traced by Lord 


Nugent in a very skilful and lucid manner, to that eventful stage 
when both were placed in armed hostility against each other. 
Hampden, up to that critical period, distinguished himself in the 
House of Commons, by a tone of moderation which was highly cal- 
culated to produce the most conciliatory dispositions in the oppo- 
site party; but when arms were taken up by the partizans of the 
king, and when thus no alternative but a civil war was left to the 
country, he was the most earnest of the Parliament leaders in the 
adoption of vigorous measures. And he gave a proof of his deter- 
mination at the earliest opportunity, as we find from the following 
passage :— 

‘It was under the woody brows of his own beauteous Chilterns that 
Hampden first published the ordinance to marshal the militia of his native 
county. The parishes and hundreds, often with their preachers at the 
head, mustered at their market-houses, to march forth to training. In the 
dearth of all the ordinary implements of war, arms, and accoutrements, of 
the most grotesque fashion, now left the walls where, from the times of 
the civil wars of the two Roses, they had hung as hereditary trophies in the 
manor-houses, the churches, and the cottages of the yeomen. In the 
return of arms, particularly of the levies of the northern parts, at the first 
outbreak, the long-bow, the brown-bill, and the cross-bow, resumed their 
place among the equipments of a man at arms. It was not till some 
months after, when the stores of Hull, and Newcastle, and Plymouth, and 
of the Tower of London, were distributed, that the match-lock and pistol 
found their way into the hands of the “ ordered musqueteers and dra- 
gooneers” in the country parts; and, even to the end of the civil wars, 
large bodies of men, besides the regular pikemen, were furnished only 
with rude lances ; and on the King’s part, many thousands, particularly of 
the Welchmen, went to the battle with staves and Danish clubs.’—vol. 1). 
pp. 169, 170. 


The bold resolution of the Parliament to appeal to arms, excited 
the greatest enthusiasm in those parts of the country, where the 
king’s influence was not too powerful to check it. The cities of 
London and Westminster shewed the most generous zeal in the 
cause. The women of the metropolis laid their rings and jewels as 
a sacrifice on the public altar, and the train bands of the city mus- 
tered daily at Moorfields to exercise. It cannot be denied that the 
king was cordially and liberally supported also by — of his 
subjects ; and in respect of military appointments, he had a very 
decided advantage over his adversaries. The far-famed campaign 
which ensued, had rather a singular commencement ; for one of the 
first acts on the offensive which the forces of the king had deter- 
mined on, was the siege of Caldecott manor-house, the account of 
which is well given by Lord Nugent. 

‘ Scarcely had the siege of Warwick castle been raised, when prince 
Rupert, with from five to six hundred cavalry, marched upon Caldecot 
manor-house, in the north of the county, with intent to take it by surprize. 
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It belonged to Mr. Wm. Purefoy, a gentleman of ancient family, a member 
of the House of Commons, and colonel of a regiment in garrison at War. 
wick castle. When Rupert summoned Caldecot, there were within buy 
Mrs. Purefoy, her two danghters, Mr. Abbott, her son-in-law, eight sery. 
ing men, and a few maid-servants. This brave little garrison refused to 
surrender, inspired by the example of a woman’s courage and fidelity to 
maintain the charge for her absent husbaud. The history of the civil 
wars affords several such instances. The stories of Latham Hall, held by 
the Countess of Derby, and of Wardour castle, by Blanch, lady Arundel, 
have added lustre to those noble names. The holding of Caldecot was no 
less heroic, nor its capitulation less honourable. The assailants broke down 
the main gate of the outer court, but the men stationed at the windows 
received them with so well-directed a fire, that, at the first outset, three of 
Rupert's officers and several of his soldiers were slain. There were 
twelve muskets in the house, the women loading them, as the men con- 
tinued the execution with rapid and deadly aim. The attack coutinued 
for several hours, with repeated assaults, in the intervals between which, as 
the bullets were expended, the women ran the pewter of their kitchen 
dishes into moulds for afresh supply. At length, towards nightfall, mor- 
tified with the obstinate resistance, and with the loss he had already sus- 
tained, Rupert drew off his party, but as he retired, set fire to the barns 
and out-houses. The wind blowing fresh upon the main buildings, he 
again advanced under cover of the smoke and darkness. And now,—the 
ammunition within failing, —the house threatened with instant conflagration, 
and no hope of succour remaining,—the brave lady went forth, and 
claimed protection from the prince, stipulating for the lives of her garrison. 

‘ It was then first that he was made aware of the smallness of the force 
which had so gallantly withstood so fierce and protracted an assault. He 
granted her condition, and to his honour, as Viccars confesses, ‘* being 
much taken with their most notable valour, saved their lives and house 
from plundering, saying to Mr. Abbott, that he was worthy to be a chief 
commander in an army, and offered him such a place in his army, if he 
would go with him : but he modestly refused it. However, the said prince 
fairly performed his promise, and would not suffer a pennyworth of the 


goods of the house to be taken from them, and so departed.”—vol. ii. pp. 
252—254. 


The motions of the hostile armies respectively, and the cele- 
brated combat of Edgehill, are sketched by Lord Nugent in his 
very best style. The leaders of the various regiments which fought 
at this battle on both sides, the positions they occupied, and the 
deeds which they performed, are recorded with all the minuteness 
that the highest classic precedent justifies. Even some of the 
characteristic expressions of the warriors in the hour of danger, are 
retained in the ample description of Lord Nugent. The brave 
Lord Lindsey, on the king’s side, urged his men to advance by 
“swearing” the following singular prayer :—‘* Oh, Lord, thou 
knowest how busy I must be this day. If I forget thee, do not 
thou: forget me. March on, my boys!” Nor was he forgotten, 
indeed, by the enemy, for he received a mortal wound, of which he 
died on the same day. On which side the victory of Edgehill 
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lies, isa matter that has puzzled too many able partizans to allow 
us to pronounce an opinion upon that question. The contest was 
certainly a sanguinary one, and reflected credit on the bravery of 
the regiments on both sides. In finishing his elaborate picture of 
this great historical event, Lord Nugent has followed the example 
of the celebrated painters, who were in the habit of introducing into 
their most tragic scenes, some incidental group or distant prospect, 
which, by its soothing influence over the imagination, would afford 
a resting place, where the mind of the spectator would obtain a 
temporary repose, after the conflict which it has endured during the 
contemplation of the dreadful story pourtrayed before it. Thus 
Leonardo, in his Last Supper, opens the windows of the apartment 
in which the arch traitor is prosecuting his unholy purposes ; and 
in the distance is observed the scenery of the loveliest of land- 
scapes, enhancing, by its exquisite natural beauty, our horror for the 
crime, which first claims our attention. ‘The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York,’ artfully subjoins Lord Nugent, ‘ then 
twelve and ten years’ old, were on the hill. They were placed 
under the care of Dr. William Harvey, afterwards so famous for 
his discoveries concerning the circulation of the blood, and then 
physician in ordinary to the king. During the action, forgetful 
both of his position and of his charge, and too sensible of the value 
of time toa philosophic mind, to be cognizant of bodily danger, he 
took out a book, and sat him down on the grass to read, till warned 
by the sound of the bullets that grazed and whistled round him, 
he rose, and withdrew the princes to a securer distance.’ As 
marking the extreme credulity of the time when the battle of Edge- 
hill was fought, we may mention that one of the best authenticated 
ghost stories in record relates to the events of this encounter. It 
is represented on the oath of three officers of honour and discretion, 
and of three other gentlemen of credit, whom the king appointed to 
report on these prodigies, and to tranquillize the alarms of a country 
town, that two great armies of ghosts fought over again at the mid- 
night hour, for a period of two months, the battle of Edgehill, to 
the great consternation of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 

It would be entirely foreign to our purpose to follow the story of 
the subsequent fortunes of this unparalleled war. Hampden bore 
a distinguished part in the campaign, aiding, not less by his coun- 
sels and personal bravery, than by the example of strict discipline 
which he afforded to the troops, the cause of the parliamentary 
party, It is a fact worthy of being impressed on every British 
mind, that, during the raging of this civil war, no instance occurred 
of private assassination or massacre, by any portion of the people. 
We feel proud, likewise, of the homage which the ministers of 
justice uniformly received from each of the contending parties; and 
it must have been a thrilling sight to behold the judges of the land, 
Passing through their circuits with flags of truce, which secured 
them equal respect from all parties, whether parliamentarians or 
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loyalists. This state of things, however, did not last to the end of 
the war. 
It is well known, that Hampden died the glorious death of a 
atriot soldier in the field of battle, in the neighbourhood of 
ccmiiea, ‘crowned,’ says Lord Nugent, ‘not with the renown 
of victory, but with a testimony not less glorious, of fidelity to the 
sinking fortunes of a conflict which his genius might have more 
prosperously guided.’ The account of his last moments will be read 
with interest. 


‘It is a tradition that he was seen first moving in the direction of his 
father-in-law’s (Simeon’s) house, at Pyrton. There he had in youth mar- 
ried the first wife of his love, and thither he would have gone todie. But 
Rupert’s cavalry were covering the plain between. Turning his horse, 
therefore, he rode back across the grounds of Hazeley, in his way to 
Thame. At the brook which divides the parishes he paused awhile: but 
it being impossible for him, in his wounded state, to remount if he had 
alighted to turn his horse over, he suddenly summoned his strength, clapped 
spurs, and cleared the leap. In great pain, and almost fainting, he reached 
Thame, and was conducted to the house of one Ezekiel Browne, where his 
wounds being dressed, the surgeons would for a while have given bim 
hopes of life. But he felt that his hurt was mortal, and indulging in no 
weak expectations of recovery, he occupied the few days that remained to 
him in despatching letters of counsel to the parliament, in prosecution of 
his favourite plan. While the irresolute and lazy spirit which had directed 
the army in the field should continue to preside in the council of war, 
Hampden had reason to despair of the great forward movement to which 
he had throughout looked for the success of the cause. 

* * * * + * 

‘ After nearly six days of cruel suffering, his bodily powers no longer 
sufficed to pursue or conclude the business of his earthly work. About 
seven hours before his death he received the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper: declaring that “ though he could not away with the governance 
of the church by bishops, and did utterly abominate the scandalous lives 
of some clergymen, he thought its greater part primitive and conformable 
to God’s word as in Holy Scripture revealed.” He was attended by Dr. 
Giles, rector of Chinnor, with whom he had lived in habits of close friend- 
ship, and Dr. Spurstowe, an independent minister, the chaplain of his 
regiment. At length being well nigh spent and labouring for breath, he 
turned himself to die in prayer: ‘Oh, Lord God of Hosts,” said he, 
‘great is thy mercy—just and holy are thy dealings unto us, simple meo. 
Save me, oh Lord, if it be thy good will, from the jaws of death. Pardon 
my manifold transgressions. Oh, Lord, save my bleeding country. Have 
these realms in thy especial keeping. Confound and level in the dust 
those who would rob the people of their liberty and lawful prerogative. Let 
the King see his error, and turn the hearts of his wicked counsellours 
from the malice and wickedness of their designs. Lord Jesu receive my 
soul!” He then mournfully uttered, ‘* Oh, Lord, save my country! Ob, 
Lord be mercifulto. .... ” and here his speech failed him. He fell back 
in the bed and expired.’—vol. ii. pp. 435—438. 

With respect to Hampden’s general character and conduct, we 
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feel that we cannot act more prudently, than by adopting the opi- 
nion of Lord Nugent, who states, that it would be presumptuous to 
say more of that great man than what his acts tell. His eulogy is 
beautifully and truly recorded in an inscription over the bust of 
Hampden, in the Temple of British Worthies, at Stowe, in the fol- 
lowing words: “* With great courage and consummate abilities he 
began an open opposition to an arbitrary court, in defence of the 
liberties of his country: supported them in parliament, and died 
for them in the field.” 





Arr. I1].—The Annual Obituary. Vol. XVI. 8vo. pp. 476. London: 
Longman & Co. 1832. 


Iris well that amidst the festivities of the season which ushers in the 
new year, we should be uniformly reminded by such a volume as 
this, of the certain goal towards which we are all hastening, and 
of the names of the most distinguished among those who have most 
recently arrived at that termination of their earthly career. To many 
persons, death wears so formidable an aspect, that they cannot be 
induced to contemplate it in its abstract form ; it 1s clothed in ter- 
rors from which they fly, as from the impure contact of a being 
suffering under the plague. The Obituary brings the matter 
before them under a less repulsive aspect, and it were well if, 
when they read of the departure of such of their fellow beings as 
had risen to eminence during life, they would also cast a glance 
before them, and convince themselves that, in the language of the 
poet, the path even of glory “leads but to the grave.” So much is 
this the case, that he who would wish to anticipate the catalogue 
of names, which is likely to occupy the seventeenth volume of this 
publication for the ensuing year, need do little more than run over 
the lists of Parliament, and the different professions, make a few 
calculations of the ages of those who have been long before the 
public eye, and he will find it not difficult to hit upon those, who 
are much nearer to their last homes than they are aware of. For 
hone of us can ever believe that death is approaching our door. 
We have all a hope, even the oldest amongst us, that he is at least 
five or ten years off; and the time which ought, in truth, to be spent 
in preparing for his reception, is too often devoted to the most 
strenuous exertions for dissipating the fear of a visit from him 
altogether, 

Of all the follies which mankind commit, there is no one more 
gross, or more inexcusable than this. What, in fact, is death, but 
achange of life? It has been beautifully and truly described by 
some writer, as “a second edition of man, revised and corrected.” 
The promises of immortality hereafter, which are everywhere 
around us presented to our notice, are so numerous and so striking, 
that it is impossible to believe that we can be under a delusiot 
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upon that subject. Ifso, we should, and might, if we set rightly 
about it, easily make up our minds to the transition which, sooner 
or later, must take place; and instead of considering it as a matter 
to be dreaded, rather to contemplate it with Christian firmness, 
and to secure the better alternative of bliss, or woe, by which that 
change is to be succeeded, by taking care that our conduct shall 
be without reproach. A feeling of this kind, while it is calculated 
to strengthen our hopes of a happy futurity, will also tend to wean 
us gradually from those objects to which we are too often inordi- 
nately attached in this world, and will enable us to look upon pros. 
perous or adverse seasons with equanimity. 

The first name in point of arrangement upon the catalogue now 
before us, is that of the Hon. Sir Robert Cavendish Spencer, second 
son of the venerable Earl Spencer, a gallant officer, who had served, 
not without distinction, in the navy. He was private secretary to 
his present Majesty, when, as Duke of Clarence, he filled the office 
of Lord High Admiral ; for such an appointment Sir Robert Spencer 
was peculiarly well adapted, as, throughout his life, all his energies 
had been unremittingly devoted to the science of his profession. As 
a commander, he was extremely popular : in private life, his society 
is said to have been peculiarly fascinating. His manners were gay 
and playful ; and to these he added a tenderness of heart, a degree 
of good sense and deep feeling, which singularly endeared him to 
all those who had the good fortune to enjoy his intimate acquaint- 
ance. He was snatched away from a brilliant career in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age, very shortly before the period when the ac- 
cession of his brother, Lord Althorp, to the cabinet, was destined 
to open a still more exalted path for his exertions. 

We were rather surprised to find the brief biographical sketch 
which is given of this young nobleman, followed by a lengthened 
article on the character of Henry Mackenzie, well known as the 
Scottish Addison, and the author of ‘*The Man of Feeling,” and 
of *‘ Julia de Roubigne.” We had been under the impression, that 
Mr. Mackenzie had been removed some years since from this scene 
of his fame; and no wonder, for he appears to have lived almost a 
century, having been born at Edinburgh, in August, 1745, where 
he died in January, 1831. He spent the early part of his life asa 
partner in the office of Attorney for the Crown, to which he after- 
wards succeeded. His professional labours did not, however, as 
the world already knows, prevent him from devoting a good deal 
of time to pursuits of a literary kind, for which he had inherited 2 
taste from his father, who was an eminent physician at Edinburgh, 
and the author of Medical and Literary essays. The novels which 
Mr. Mackenzie successively published, have been too frequently 
criticised to require any additional notice in this place. We need 
hardly remind our readers, that he was also the editor of “The 
Mirror,” and *** The Lounger,” two periodical works, which ap- 
peared upon the plan of the ‘‘ Spectator,” between the years 1779 
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and 1787. It was in the latter of these works that he paid the first 
tribute to the genius of Burns, by a review of his poems, then newly 
published, which brought the unknown poet into immediate notice, 
and at once drew him from obscurity, into the full blaze of a fame 
that will never die! He was a firm believer in the authenticity of 
Ossian’s Poems, which he zealously vindicated in the “ Transac- 
tions” of the Highland Society, in a paper that is in other 
respects very interesting, on account of the history of Gaelic poetry 
which it contains. Mr. Mackenzie has left behind him 1n print, 
several dramatic pieces, not one of which is now remembered, 
though they fretted their hour upon the stage with considerable 
applause. 

A political pamphlet, which he wrote at the instigation of his 
friend Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, obtained for him the 
patronage of Mr. Pitt, through whom he was appointed Comptroller 
of the Taxes for Scotland, an office of considerable labour and re- 
sponsibility. His present biographer gives no account of the 
latter years of his lite, beyond a general statement that they were 
spentin a very retired manner. He was latterly altogether confined 
to his apartments, by the debility attendant on old age. He was mar- 
ried in 1776, to a lady of ancient family in Scotland, by whom he 
had a family of eleven children. His eldest son is now Lord 
Mackenzie, one of the judges in the Courts of Session and 

usticiary. 

The partiality of private friendship, has here bestowed an article 
of some length, upon the life and services of Brigadier-General 
Walker, whose name, we fear, will be new to many of our readers. 
It is very truly stated at the commencement of the paper, that we 
do not generally feel in this country, much interest in the exploits 
of those brave men, who have essentially contributed to extend and 
secure our dominions in the east. The names even of the most 
celebrated fields of Indian glory, are scarcely ever heard pronounced 
amongst us; and, with the exception of particular circles, there is 
an almost universal apathy in England, with respect to communica- 
tions from that vast empire, even of a scientific or literary charac- 
ter. Weshall not, therefore, go farther into the subject of General 
Walker’s biography than to state, that he was, of course, a Scotch- 
man—for the Caledonians seem to have India to themselves,—that 
he went out as a cadet about the year 1780, and that he continued 
for many years to distinguish himself as a soldier, until the year 
1810, when he was allowed to return home. The principal scene 
of his exertions was the province of Guzerat, of which his biogra- 
pher gives the following description : we extract it the more readily, 
as It exhibits the leading merits that entitled the Brigadier-General 


to the honours which he had received. 


‘Guzerat is known as one of the great states of the anomalous empire 
of the Mahrattas ; it lies between the 20th and 24th degrees of north lati- 


tude. The gulf of Kutch and the Pudda river chiefly mark its north- 
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western boundary ; and the gulf of Cambay and the river Nerbudda the 
south-eastern. South-westward is the sea: north-eastward, Malwa and 
Kandeesh. North-east and south-west, its length may be estimated at 
about 400 miles, by less than 200 in average breadth. Its population has 
been somewhat roughly and vaguely reckoned between six and seven mil- 
lions; probably over-rated, in the proportion of one Mahomedan to tep 
Hindoos. Its capabilities of export in cotton, grain, butter, and other prime 
articles, are prodigious. In its best days, between forty and sixty years 
ago, the Gaikawar could bring into the field from sixty to seventy thou- 
sand horse; and it is the boast of the family, heretofore renowned for mi- 
litary prowess, that its territories have never been conquered. The eastem 
parts are hilly, and the immemorial resort and abode of many lawless tribes 
of plunderers. They are fully persuaded that the low fertile lands were 
and are the property of their forefathers and themselves, and they act fully 
on such persuasion— 


—— ‘ on the good old plan, 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can.” 


‘ The low regions near the sea have been equally notorious for piracy, 
from times long anterior to the invasion of Alexander, as noted by Arrian 
and Nearchus, to the present, or nearly: for the English, within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, as far as relates to the practice of their piratical 
habits, have almost, perhaps wholly, annihilated them, root and branch. 

‘ Few countries in the world have a greater variety of inhabitants than 
Guzerat. The bases of its population are, as has been noticed, Hindoos. 
Of these the military tribes abound; but it has been also the favourite 
abode of brahmins and merchants. Splendid temples, rich endowments, 
and superstitious legends, mark it as the seat of priests and priestcraft. 
Schismatics also are very numerous; no part of India abounds more in 
Jainas and Budhists. The Mahomedans have heretofore had considerable, 
at times (of Akber and Aurengzeb) almost paramount, influence in Guzerat. 
Several independent states arose, and became established there out of the 
conquests and decline of the imperial house of Timour, and still retain 
some show of power ; little consonant, however, with the fine cities which 
flourished in the days of their prosperity ; still magnificent in their decay. 
The sect of Parsee consider Guzerat as their home; perhaps 20,000 of 
that fine race may be found there. This is said to be one of the most 
priest-ridden sects in India; and strange to tell, the laity are wealthy, and 
the priesthood not. But the fact is, that it is the Parsee women over whom 
the priests have so much influence. The men, the higher classes, are said 
to be rather philosophic in matters of religion ; the women are, assuredly, 
among the most chaste in the world. Many thousands of Arabs and Hub- 
shees (the latter are vatives of Habesh, or Abyssinia,) were found in the 
armies of the chieftains of Guzerat, and were among the most turbulent 
and troublesome of its discordant elements. 

‘The early part of Major Walker's negotiations in the Gaikawar stales, 


had for their objects the reconcilement of estranged and hostile members of 


the ruling family ; the payment of the arrears, and the dismissal of the lav- 
less soldiery ; the arrangement and collection of the dilapidated, and almost 
unproductive, revenues; the reduction of the overwhelming debt of the 
state; the re-organization of the nearly inoperative courts, judicial a0 
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civil; and various other points essential to the restoration to tranquillity 
of an unhappy country, sunk in the combined results of all these, and 
many other co-existing abuses. 


‘ Effecting these, or any of these reforms, was necessarily in direct op- 
position to the views and interests of those numerous and influential par- 
ties, including the soldiery who had created the abuses, and would benetit 
by their continuance ; and every art that accomplished intriguers could 
bring inte ingenious operation at Baroda, the seat of government, and the 
usual residence of the court and head of the state, was to be early com- 
bated and frustrated.’—pp. 33—35, 


It is rather an abrupt transition from such a scene and theme as 
this, to the memoir of poor Elliston, one of the most eccentric 
beings whom the history of the stage has presented to us for some 
years. It is a very just remark of the “‘ Tatler,” the most able and 
amusing of all the penny journals with which this metropolis at 
present abounds, that “‘ the death of a comic actor is felt more than 
that of a tragedian.” To the latter the ceremony is so familiar, 
that when his final hour really comes, the world is quite prepared 
forhis exit. But when we hear that the actor who frequently 
made us laugh, and set many an audience in a roar, has been re- 
moved from amongst us, we feel the intelligence the more deeply, 
on account of the melancholy contrast which it forms to the gaiety 
of his previous career. Elliston had, undoubtedly, many faults, 
some of them of a serious kind, to answer for; but it is not our 
business now to inquire into them. He was born in Orange-street, 
Bloomsbury, on the 7th of April, 1774. When about nine years 
old, he was placed by his father, who was a watchmaker, at St. 
Paul’s School, and it would appear, that he had at first some notion 
of entering the Church. It is said, however, that the applause 
which he received at the school speeches, in 1790, gave his ambi- 
tion a direction towards the stage, which induced him to quit 
school without the knowledge of his friends, and to join a theatri- 
calcompany at Bath, where, in April, 1791, he made his debit 
inthe humble part of Tressel, in Richard III. Though sufficiently 
successful, he could obtain no permanent engagement either there 
or at York, where he also tried his fortune, and being weary of his 
disappointments, he obtained leave to return to his family. His 
predisposition for the stage, however, was not to be overcome, and 
he returned to Bath in 1793; he was, after some time, placed upon 
the theatrical establishment, and played a variety of characters. 
le married, in 1796, Miss Rundall, a teacher of dancing in that 
city, after which he came to London, and was well received. The 
remainder of his career is well known; his connexion with the lease 
of Drury Lane, which made him a bankrupt, and his almost equally 
unfortunate speculations in the Olympic and the Surrey theatres. 
He died of apoplexy, on the 7th of July, 1831, up to which period 
he was remarkable for his attachment to the pleasures of the table. 
¢ cheerfully follow the example of his biographer, in quoting 
o 2 
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from the Tatler the most accurate delineation of Elliston, as a eo 
median, that we have ever read. The vein of the criticism is de 
lightful. 

‘* Mr. Elliston was the best comedian, in the highest sense of the word, 
that we have seen. Others equalled him in some particular points : Lewis 
surpassed him in airiness; but there was no gentleman comedian who 
comprised so many qualities of his art as he did, or who could diverge so 
well into those parts of tragedy which find a connecting link with the 
graver powers of the comedian in their gracefulness and humanity. He 
was the best Wildair, the best Archer, the best Aranza, and carrying the 
seriousness of Aranza a little further, or making him a tragic gentleman 
instead of a comic, he became the best Mortimer, and even the best 
Macbeth, of any performer who excelled in comedy.” 

* + ¥ * * + * 

‘«« The tragedy of this accomplished actor was, however, only an elon- 
gation, or drawing out, of the graver and more sensitive part of his comedy, 
It was in comedy that he was the master.” 

* * * . * * 

‘“ In comedy, after the death of Lewis, he remained without a rival. 
He had three distinguished excellencies,—dry humour, gentlemanly mirth, 
and fervid gallantry. His features were a little too round, and his person 
latterly became a great deal too much so. But we speak of him in his best 
days. His face, in one respect, was of that rare order, which is peculiarly 
fitted for the expression of enjoyment :—it laughed with the eyes as well 
as the mouth. His eyes, which were not large, grew smaller when he was 


merry, and twinkled with glee and archness; his smile was full of enjoy- 


ment; and yet the moment he shook his head with a satirical deprecation, 
or dropped the expression of his face into an inuendo, nothing could be 
drier or more angular than his mouth. There was a generosity in bis 
style, both in its greater and smaller points. He understood all the litt 
pretended or avowed arts of a gentleman, when he was conversing, of 
complimenting, or making love ; every thing which implied the necessity of 
attention to the other person, anda just, and, as it were, mutual consciousness 
of the graces of life on hisown. His manners had the true minuet-dance 
spirit of gentility,—the knowledge how to give and take, with a certain 
recognition of the merits on either side, even in the midst of raillery. And 
then his voice was remarkable for the union of manly with the melod:ous; 
and as a lover, nobody approached him. Certainly nobody approached 
a woman as hedid. It was the reverse of that preposterous style of touch 
and avoid,—that embracing at arm's length, and hinting of a mutud 
touch on the shoulders,—by which the ladies and gentlemen of the stage 
think fit to distinguish themselves from the characters they perform ; aud 
even the Pollys and Macheaths propitiate our good opinion. Elliston 
made out that it was no shame to love a woman; and no shame in her 
return his passion. He took her hand, he cherished it against his bosom, 
he watched the moving of her countenance, he made the space less and 
less between them, and ashe at length burst out into some exclamation © 
‘Charming!’ or, ‘ Lovely!’ his voice trembled, not with the weakness, but 
with the strength and fervour of its emotion.” 
* * * * * * 


‘“ In tragedy, for want of a strong sympathy with the serious, he som 
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times got into acommon-place turbulence, and at others, put on an 
affected solemnity ; and he was in the habit of hawiny between his words, 
The longer he was a manager the worse this habit became. He was not 
naturally inclined to the authoritative ; but having once commenced it in 
order to give weight to his levity, he seems to have carried about the habit 
with him, to maintain his importance. Unfortunately, he fancied that he 
was never more natural than on these occasions. He said once, at the 
table of a friend of ours, clapping himself on the knee, and breathing with 
his usual fervour, ‘ Nature-aw, Sir, is every thing-aw; I-aw am always-aw 
natural-aw.’” 
* + * * * * 

«We had an hour's conversation with him once at Drury-lane, during 
which, in answer to some observations we made respecting the quantity «f 
business he had to get through, he told us, that he had formed himself * on 
the model of the Grand Pensionary de Witt.’ Coming with him out of the 
theatre, we noticed the present portico in Brydges-street, which had just 
been added to the front; and said that it seemed to have started up like 
magic. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said he, ‘energy is the thing,—I no sooner said it, 
than it was done :—it was a Bonaparte blow.” ’’—pp. 53—55. 

No man certainly delighted in the pompous more than Elliston. 
A writer in the Monthly Magazine gives a laughable anecdote in 
proof of this remarkable failing in the lessee’s character. But we 
pass it over, as it has already gone the round of all the newspapers. 
Some anecdotes from the pen of Charles Lamb are also inserted in this 
article, but we must confess that the style in which they are written 
does not at all suit our taste. ‘‘ Joyousest of once embodied spirits, 
whither at length hast thou flown? to what genial region are we 
permitted to conjecture that thou hast flitted?’ ‘This mortal 
frame,” &c., ** it was thy pleasure house, thy palace of dainty de- 
vices; thy Louvre, or thy Whitehall.” ‘‘ In green-rooms, imper- 
vious to mortal eye, the muse beholds thee wielding posthumous 
empire.” ‘* Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston ! for as yet we know not thy name in hea- 
ven!” With great deference to the opinions of those readers to 
whom such a style of composition as this is acceptable, we take 
leave to pass it by as trash of the most contemptible description. 

‘‘ Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography” has furnished the editor 
of the volume before us with so great a proportion of his matter, 
that almost every second paper we meet is occupied with the career 
of some officer of that service. To the friends of the parties it may 
be gratifying to read over again, in the Annual Obituary, the same 
account of the births, promotions, and honours of their kinsmen or 
acquaintances, which they had already perused in a work of more 
limited circulation. But to the public at large, the majority of 
these articles, which rarely contain any thing worth remembering, 
will prove any thing but entertaining or instructive. 

Though scanty in its details, the sketch that is given of the bio- 
graphy of Mr. Jackson, the artist, is pregnant with interest. He 
was the son of a tailor, and was born at Lastingham, a small village 
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in the North Riding of Yorkshire, on the 31st of May, 1778. His 
taste for painting displayed itself at a very early period of his life: 
while apprenticed to his father, he felt infinitely more delight in 
penciling off likenesses of his neighbours, than in the operations of 
the needle. Before his indentures were expired, he had produced 
some heads in small, which exhibited so much talent, that the 
schoolmaster of the village brought them under the notice of the 
late Earl of Mulgrave. His lordship immediately took the youth 
under his patronage, and recommended him to the attention of Sir 
George Beaumont, the well-known friend of an art which he culti- 
vated himself with considerable success. A subscription fund was 
collected, by means of which the remainder of young Jackson’s ap. 
prenticeship was purchased, and he was placed in a situation 
which enabled him to pursue his natural inclinations. Having re- 
mained for some time in the country, where he produced several 
portraits that fully satisfied his distinguished friends that he pos- 
sessed abilities of a very high order, he was, with the concurrence 
of Lord Mulgrave, recommended by Sir George Beaumont to pro- 
ceed to the metropolis, in order to perfect himself in the profession 
for which he was destined. ‘‘ You must attend the drawing-school 
of the academy,” said the liberal baronet, ‘‘ in the evening, and 
copy pictures by day. Now you shall have fifty pounds annually 
during your studies, which, with a table at my house in town at 
my expense, will, | think, be ample for a youngster who is desirous 
of improvement in his art. Be steady, and you will be secure of 
my friendship, and that of my worthy friend Lord Mulgrave.” This 
generous arrangement was carried into effect, and Jackson was 
thus possessed of every facility which he could well desire for the 
attainment of distinction. 

For some years, however, his oil portraits met with but limited 
success. He was more fortunate in his portraits in water colours, 
in which ‘ the heads were tastefully drawn, the resemblances faith- 
fully correct, and, although carefully finished, wrought with mas- 
terly spirit.” From his drawings, many of the heads in Cadell’s 
“ Portaits of illustrious persons of the eighteenth century” are en- 
graved. But not content with the fame and income which he 
acquired, in a department of the art in which he had few rivals, he 
aspired to the higher grade ; and in the course of some time, relin- 
quishing his practise in water colours, he obtained a high reputa- 
tion in oil portraits. He never reached, however, the more elevated 
niches in the temple of fame. His genius, though respectable, was 
not brilliant ; and although the best copyist of the works of the 
great masters that perhaps England has for some time produced, 
he has left behind him no work which immortality has stamped for 
her own. One of his best whole-length portraits is that of the 
Marquis of Chandos, which perhaps some of our readers may ! 
member to have seen in the exhibition of the Royal Academy !§ 
1880. His portrait of Flaxman was also much admired by 5! 
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Thomas Lawrence, who characterized it as “‘ a great achievement of 
the English school, and a picture of which Vandyck might have 
felt proud to own himself the author.” 


‘The death of this distinguished artist took place at his house, in St. 
John’s Wood, on the Ist of June, 1831. It may be justly said of him, 
that he was a most amiable and generous man, and that few persons have 
gone to the grave more sincerely regretted by his private, though extensive, 
circle of friends and acquaintance. He abstained from mingling in the 
bickerings of his brethren in the art; and there was an honesty, a manli- 
ness, an urbanity in his conduct and deportment, which secured the respect 
and esteem of every one who knew him. The liberality of his character 
was such as frequently to make him transgress those bounds which are 
prescribed by the maxim that charity begins at home; and the young 
students in art always found him a willing counsellor, and ready to explain 
the course by which he had himself obtained so high and honourable a 
station in his profession.’—pp. 104, 105. 


Although the memoir which we have here of Mr. Abernethy is 
very well drawn up, and is characteristic as far as it goes, yet we 
hope that his friends will take care to have a much more ample, as 
wellas a more authentic, account of that extraordinary person, laid 
before the public. We are not even informed, with certainty, in 
what part of the United Kingdom he was born ; it is a question 
whether he first saw the light in Lreland or Scotland, though we 
can hardly doubt that the fact would be well known in the circle 
of his own family. The date of his birth is equally unknown to 
the writer of the memoir. It is said to have taken place ‘about 
the year 1763-4.’ At a very early period of his boyhood, his 
parents came to reside in London; the elements of his education 
he received at a day-school in Lothbury ; and at a suitable age he 
was apprenticed to the late Mr. Charles Blick, a medical prac- 
titioner of considerable eminence in his day, whose connection with 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital afforded to his pupil abundant means 
of acquiring experience. He read little, but he thought deeply ; 
the fruits of his reflection and knowledge were given to the pro- 
fession in a course of lectures, which he delivered at the hospital 
just mentioned, where he succeeded Mr. Pott, as assistant-surgeon. 
His class was at first very limited indeed ; but this did not dis- 
courage him, or check the principle of emulation by which he was 
actuated from the commencement of his career. By degrees he 
became better known, and in the course of a few years he was re- 
puted to be the best lecturer on anatomy, physiology, and surgery in 
London. Both in his vivd voce instructions, and his written works, 
Mr. Abernethy uniformly inculcated the grand and consoling doc- 
tine of the immateriality of that faculty within us, whatever it be, 
which is endowed with reason, Upon this important subject he 
diligently and consistently followed in the footsteps of the cele- 
ia Hunter, whose views he thus elucidates in one of his 
treatises :— 


‘“ We perceive,” observes Mr. Abernethy, “ an exact correspondence 
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between those opinions which result from physiological researches, and 
those which so naturally arise from the suggestions of reason, that some 
have considered them as intuitive ; for most reflecting persons in all 
have believed, and indeed it seems natural to believe, what modern phy- 
siology also appears to teach, that in the human body there exists an 
assemblage of organs formed of common inert matter, such as we see 
after death, a principle of life and action, and a sentient and rational 
faculty, all intimately connected, yet each apparently distinct from the 
other.” 

‘“ So intimate, indeed, is the connection, as to impose on us the opinion 
of their identity. The body springs and bounds, as though its inert fabric 
were alive ; yet we have good reasons for believing that life is distinct 
frum organisation. The mind and the actions of life affect each other: 
failure or disturbance of the actions of life prevent or disturb our feelings, 
and enfeeble, perplex, or distract our intellectual operations. The mind 
equally affects the actions of life, and thus influences the whole body. 
Terror seems to palsy all its parts, whilst contrary emotions cause the 
limbs to struggle and become contracted from energy. Now, though 
these facts may countenance the idea of the identity of mind and life, yet 
we have good reasons for believing that they are perfectly distinct: 
whilst, therefore, on the one hand I feel interested in oppugning those 
physiological opinions which tend to confound life with organisation, | 
would, on the other, equally oppose those which confound perception and 
intelligence with mere vitality.” 


He thus concludes :— 


‘« Thus my mind rests at peace in thinking on the subject of life as it 
has been taught by Mr. Hunter ; and I am visionary enough to imagine, 
that if these opinions should become so established as to be generally 
admitted by philosophers, that if they once saw reason to believe that life 
was something of an invisible and active nature superadded to organisa- 
tion, they would then see equal reason to believe that mind might be 
superadded to life, as life is to structure. They would then, indeed, still 
farther perceive how mind and matter might reciprocally operate on each 
other by means of an intervening substance. ‘Thus, even, would physiolo- 
gical researches enforce the belief which, I may say, is natural to man; 
that, in addition to his bodily frame, he possesses a sensible, intelligent, 
and independent mind ; an opinion which tends, in an eminent degree, to 
produce virtuous, honourable, and useful actions.” ’—pp. 119-120. 

Mr. Abernethy’s controversy with Mr. Lawrence upon this sub- 
ject, is, very properly, but hastily glanced at in the memoir. It 
could produce no beneficial effect te revive an argument, which we 
sincerely wish had never been raised. We believe that Mr. 
Lawrence has since found reason to believe that his views of the 

uestion, however ingenious, were far from being well founded. 

t least, we hope that this is the case. 

Many anecdotes have been told of Abernethy’s eccentric man- 
ners. e shall collect a few of them for the reader’s amusement, 
which we may throw together without any attempt at arrange 
ment .— 

‘ An anecdote illustrative of the sound integrity, as well as of the 
humour, of Mr. Abernethy’s character, may here be introduced. On bis 
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receiving the appointment of Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, a professional friend observed to him that they 
should now have something new.—‘ What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Abernethy. “ Why,” said the other, “ of course you will brush up the 
lectures which you have been so long delivering at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and let us have them in an improved form.”—* Do you take 
me for a fool or a knave?” rejoined Mr. Abernethy ; “ I have always 
given the students at the Hospital that to which they are entitled—the 
best produce of my mind. If I could have made my lectures to them 
better, 1 would certainly have made them so, I will give the College of 
Surgeons precisely the same lectures, down to the smallest details :—nay, 
| will tell the old fellows how to make a poultice.” Soon after, when he 
was lecturing to the students at St. Bartholomew's, and adverting to the 
College of Surgeons, he chucklingly exclaimed, “I told the big wigs how 
to make a poultice !”” It is said by those who have witnessed it, that 
Mr. Abernethy’s explanation of the art of making a poultice was irresisti- 
bly entertaining.’ 

The writer of this memoir, in alluding to the singular bluntness 
with which Abernethy used frequently to treat those who con- 
sulted him, assures us, that however inexcusable such conduct may 
be on the part of a medical man, this capital has seen, for above a 
century and a half, a regular succession of practitioners, ‘ who 
have substituted a certain roughness of mien and speech for the 
more customary suavity of the profession.’ We do not, we confess, 
understand the advantages which he ascribes to such a demeanour ; 
and we humbly conceive, that the sooner such an entail of savage 
behaviour is cut off, the better. It is impossible not to laugh at 
some of the consequences which Abernethy’s fortiter in modo 
produced. 


‘A lady, consulting him on a nervous disorder, entered into a long, 
frivolous, and fantastic detail of her symptoms. Unsatisfied with being 
referred to his “ book” for instruction respecting the treatment of ber 
complaints, she persisted in endeavouring to extract further information 
from Mr. Abernethy. After suffering her volubility with considerable 
patience for a while, he exclaimed to the repeated “ May I eat oysters, 
Doctor? May I eat suppers ?”—* I'll tell you what, Ma’am ; you may 
eat any thing but the poker and bellows; for the one is too hard of 
digestion, and the other is full of wind.”’ 

‘“ Pray, Mr. Abernethy, what is a cure for gout ?” was the question of 
an indolent and luxurious citizen. ‘“* Live upon sixpence a-day—and 
earn it!” was the pithy answer.’ 

‘A scene of much entertainment once took place between our eminent 
surgeon and the famous John Philpot Curran. Mr. Curran, it seems, 
being personally unknown to him, had visited Mr. Abernethy several 
limes without having had an opportunity of fully explaining (as he 
thought) the nature of his malady : at last, determined to have a hearing, 
when interrupted in his story, he fixed his dark bright eye on the “doctor,” 
and said—* Mr, Abernethy, I have been here on eight different days, and 
I have paid you eight different guineas ; but you have nefer yet listened 
to the symptoms of my complaint. I am resolved, Sir, not to leave this 
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room till you satisfy me by doing so.” Struck by his manner, Mr. Aber. 
nethy threw himself back in his chair, and assuming the posture of a most 
indefatigable listener, exclaimed, in a tone of half surprise, half humour, 
—“ Oh! very well, Sir; I am ready to hear you out. Go on, give me 
the whole—your birth, parentage, and education. I wait your pleasure ; 
goon.” Upon which Curran, not a whit disconcerted, gravely began :-— 
“ My name is John Philpot Curran. My parents were poor, but I believe 
honest people, of the province of Munster, where also I was born, at New- 
market, in the county of Cork, in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fifty. My father being employed to collect the rents of a Protestant 
gentleman, of small fortune, in that neighbourhood, procured my admis- 
sion into one of the Protestant free-schools, where I obtained the first 
rudiments of my education. I was next enabled to enter Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the humble sphere of a sizer :”—and so he continued for several 
minutes, giving his astonished hearer a true, but irresistibly laughable 
account of his “ birth, parentage, and education,” as desired, till he came 
to his illness and sufferings, the detail of which was not again interrupted. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that Mr. Abernethy’s attention to his gifted 
patient was, from that hour to the close of his life, assiduous, unremitting, 
and devoted.’ 

‘On one occasion, Mr. Abernethy was highly amused with the course 
pursued by a lady who was aware of his detestation of ignorant lo- 
quacity and silly affectation. Abruptly entering his consulting-room, 
without uttering a word, she thrust towards him her finger, which 
had received a severe injury. Mr. Abernethy looked first at her face, 
and then at her finger, which he dressed; and the fair patient instantly 
and silently withdrew. In a few days she called again, and again pro- 
truded the affected part. ‘ Better?” asked Mr. Abernethy;—“ Better,” 
answered the lady: again the finger was dressed, and again the lady 
left the apartment. After several similar visits, at length she held 
out her finger free from all bandages, and in fact healed. ‘“ Well?” en- 
quired Mr. Abernethy ;—“ Well,” echoed the lady.—‘‘ Upon my soul, 
Madam,” exclaimed the delighted surgeon, “ you are the most rational 
woman I ever met with !”’ 


Beneath all this repulsiveness of manner, Abernethy, it is 


believed, disguised a really benevolent disposition, of which we 
shall add one or two instances. 


‘A yet more pleasant part of our task remains to be performed: it is 
to record the humanity and liberality of Mr. Abernethy. Where poverty 
and disease have prevented individuals from waiting upon him in his own 
house for advice, he has been frequently known not only to visit them 
constantly, and at inconvenient distances, without fee or reward, but 
generously to supply them from his own purse with what their wants re- 
quired. More affecting instances of charity and generosity, seconding the 
utmost exertions of medical skill, could not be produced from the life of 
any of his contemporaries (liberal and admirable as the conduct of many 
of them is) than from that of John Abernethy. The following is one 
example :— 

‘In the year 1818, Lieutenant D fell from his horse on a paved 
street in London, and fractured his skull and arm, whilst bis horse trod 
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on his thigh, and grievously injured the limb. Mr. Abernethy was the 
surgeon nearest to the young man’s lodgings ; he was sent for; he came, 
and attended daily. After the lapse of months, convalescence took place 
amidst great weakness, when Abernethy enjoined the adoption of shell-fish 
diet at Margate. His grateful patient requested information as to the 
amount of his pecuniary debt for professional aid and care. Abernethy 
smiled, and said, “ Who is that young woman ?’—*“ She is my wife.”— 
« What is your rank in the army ?”—‘ I am a half-pay Lieutenant.”— 
“Oh! very well; wait till you are a General; then come and see me, 
and we'll talk about it.” ’ 

‘ One of the students at the Hospital intimated to Mr. Abernethy that 
he wished to become his “ dresser,” the usual fee for which is sixty 
guineas for the year. Mr. Abernethy invited the young man to breakfast 
with him the next morning, to arrange the matter ; and in the meantime, 
having made some enquiries respecting him, ascertained that he was 
attentive and clever, but in straitened circumstances. At the breakfast 
table the student took a small bag from his pocket, containing the sixty 
guineas, and placed it on the table ; when it was instantly returned to him 
by Mr. Abernethy, who, in the most kind and friendly manner, insisted 
upon his applying the money to the purchase of books, and other neces- 
sary means of improvement. That student is now a practitioner of con- 
siderable eminence in the metropolis.’ 


It is well known that Abernethy displayed the oddities of his 
manner even in the style of his lectures. 


‘In lecturing, Mr. Abernethy’s manner was peculiar, abrupt, and con- 
versational ; and often when he indulged in episodes and anecdotes, he 
convulsed his class with laughter, especially when he used to enforce his 
descriptions by earnest gesticulation. Frequently, while lecturing, he 
would descend from his high stool, on which he sat with his legs dangling, 
to exhibit to his class some peculiar attitudes and movements illustrative 
of the results of different casualties and disorders ; so that a stranger 
coming in, unacquainted with the lecturer's topics, might easily have 
supposed him to be an actor entertaining his audience with a monologue, 
after the manner of Matthews or Yates. ‘This disposition, indeed, gave 
riseto a joke among his pupils of “ Abernethy at Home,” whenever he 
lectured upon any special subject. In relating a case, he was seen at 
times to be quite fatigued with the contortions into which he threw his 
body and limbs; and the stories he would tell of his consultations, with 


the dialogue between his patient and himself, were theatrical and comic 
to the greatest degree.’ 


The story related of his courtship is perfectly characteristic. 


‘The reported fashion of Mr. Abernethy’s courtship and marriage is 
extremely characteristic. It is told, that while attending a lady for several 
weeks, he observed those admirable qualifications in her daughter, which 
he truly esteemed to be calculated to render the married state happy. 
Accordingly, ona Saturday, when taking leave of his patient, he addressed 
her to the following purport: —* You are now so well that I need not 
see you after Monday next, when I shall come and pay you my farewell 
Visit. But, in the meantime, I wish you and your daughter seriously to 
consider the proposal I am now about to make. It is abrupt and unce- 
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remonious, I am aware; but the excessive occupation of my time by my 
professional duties affords me no leisure to accomplish what I desire by 
the more ordinary course of attention and solicitation. My annual receipts 
amount to ——J., and I can settle ——/. on my wife: my character js 
generally known to the public, so that you may readily ascertain what it 
is. I have seen in your daughter a tender and affectionate child, an assj- 
duous and careful nurse, and a gentle and ladylike member of a family ; 
such a person must be all that a husband could covet, and I offer my hand 
and fortune for ber acceptance. On Monday, when I call, I shall expect 
your determination; for I really have not time for the routine of court- 
ship.” In this humour the lady was wooed and won ; and the union proved 
fortunate in every respect. A happier couple never existed.’ 


This eminent man died, after a protracted illness, at his house 
at Enfield, on the 20th of April, 1831. To the last he persevered 
in his theory, that the stomach is the prime cause of all our mala- 
dies. “It 1s all the stomach,” he said, accounting for his own 
complaint ; ‘‘ we use our stomach ill when we are young, and it 
uses us ill when we are old.” It 1s a curious and extraordinary 
fact, adds his biographer, ‘ that he gave strict directions that his 
body should be carefully watched, to prevent its being examined 
or opened.’ 

There have been so many lives of Mrs, Siddons given to the 
world, that we may be excused from entering at any length into 
the merits of the rather inflated memoir of that distinguished 
actress, which appears in the present volume. The reader, how- 
ever, will feel a pleasure, in the present dearth of high dramatic 
talent, in being reminded of some of the characters in which she 
never had, aud probably never will have, a rival. Her first great 


effect upon the town was produced by her representation of 
Isabella. 


‘ Isabella, in Southerne’s tragedy of that name, was the character she 
selected ; and her performance, judging from the language of contempo- 
rary criticism, was even thus early cast in a mould which she never saw 
reason to alter, during the thirty years she continued to represent it. This 
fulness of perfection is the exclusive attribute of genius of the highest 
order. Inferior minds strive to produce complete effects by laborious 
study, and successive improvements ; superior ones seize at once what 
they design to do, and execute what they design with the same rapidity. 
It is the flight of the arrow which goes directly to its mark. And any 
one who has aclear remembrance of Mrs. Siddons, will recollect that 
there was a uniformity in her style of personating all her characters, in- 
stead of a perpetual effort to strike out new beauties ; the natural result 
of a vivid conception in the first instance, regulated afterwards by pro- 
found judgment. 

It is unnecessary tu add that her success was decisive. The public had 
never before beheld an actress whom Nature had so prodigally gifted. 
She combined all the separate excellences of her predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and added to their common stock her own exclusive endow- 
ments. Mrs. Siddons was majestic, Mrs. Crawford pathetic, Miss Young? 
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enthusiastic ; the voice of the first was melodious, that of the second harsh, 
that of the third tremulous. As to features, Mrs. Yates was after the 
antique, but she had little flexibility; Mrs. Crawford was even handsome, 
but the expression of ber countenance was rather satirical; of Miss 
Younge, the features wanted prominence and relief, and the eye had little 
colour. In their style of acting they differed considerably. Mrs. Yates 
studied to be graceful; Mrs. Crawford was vehement, and threw her arms 
out from side to side, struck the bosom, &c. ; Miss Younge had acquired 
the temperance in action which Shakspeare recommends, and in every 
motion was correct and refined, delicate and persuasive. Their rival, as 
we have said, had all their separate excellences united, with all that they 
had not. ‘here was no invidious but to curtail her of her full perfections, 
in every requisite that imagination could devise. 


It is allowed, we believe, on all hands, that her master-piece was 
Lady Macbeth. Those who have had the good fortune to see her 
in that tragedy, may say that they have witnessed a performance, 
every way worthy of the great mind by which the character was 
drawn. It was in itself a model, fit for the study of the sculptor 
or the painter, who desired to represent the figure of woman 
in its most sublime attitudes. 


“ If we may be allowed to parody the almost (if not quite) Hibernian 
passage of our great epic poet, that in the lowest deep there is a lower 
still, we should say, that Mrs. Siddons having gained the topmost point 
of fame already, she this season, at one spring. placed herself upon 
a yet loftier elevation. We allude to her performance of Lady Macbeth, 
in which character she appeared for the first time on the 2d of February, 
1785, when “ criticism, and envy, and rivalry, sunk before her. From that 
hour her dominion over the passions was undisputed, her genius pronounced 
to be at least equal to her art, and Sir Joshua's happy thought of identifying 
her person with the Muse of tragedy, confirmed by the immutable decision 
of the public. We entirely acquiesce in the opinion that has been expressed 
with regard to this magnificent effort—that if, since the Eumenides of 
Aschylus, tragic poetry had produced nothing so terrible and sublimets 
the Macbeth of Shakspeare, it may be said with equal truth, that since 
dramatic fiction has been invested with seeming reality, nothing superior 
to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons has been seen.” But it would de- 
mand an elaborate essay to show fully in what consisted the extraordi- 
nary excellence of this performance; while, as words cunnot describe 
looks, or give the perfect image of living action, much of what did consti- 
tute it must of necessity be incommunicable. There are many yet sur- 
viving who remember what it was. When there shall be none remaining 
who can do so, the recollection of the most perfect exhibition which the 
stage ever presented,—the exhibition of one of Shakspeare’s greatest 
creations in a spirit akin to his own mighty conceptions,— will have 
passed away for ever; and all that mere language can effect will be to 
exhaust itself in vague generalities. From the first night of her appear- 
ance in this character down to her retirement from the stage, it became 
her exclusive possession. Not but there were those who attempted to 
dispute the possession ; but the intermediate space was so vast, Mrs. 
Siddons’ elevation was so unapproachable, that each attempt was soon 
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abandoned. Garrick’s Lear, or John Kemble’s Coriolanus, was not more 
exclusively made his than Mrs. Siddons made Lady Macbeth her's. The 
policy of abstaining so long from the performance of such a character 
was now apparent ; for by what new poetic wonder could it be followed ? 
All other force in female character is comparative feebleness on the 
English stage. 


The writer of ihe memoir has thought it right to take some 
notice of the imputations which have been frequently made, both in 
public and private, against Mrs. Siddons’s generosity of disposition 
in pecuniary matters. We shall give his vindication of her upon 
this point ; but we fear that it will not be deemed a triumphant 
one :— 


One accusation was early made, and to the last by some maintained, 
against Mrs. Siddons,—that of parsimony. It is of little moment now to 
discuss the justice of this charge; but it was at least prudent, if she 
shared any portion of those friendly fears that were expressed as to the 
permanency of her attractions, that she should husband carefully for her 
family the means she was then enabled to command ; and it is just possi- 
ble that what began in prudence continued from habit. At the period we 
are describing, she was publicly accused “ of lingering behind the rest of 
the congregation, in the gallery of St. Martin's Church, to avoid a present 
of benevolence to the Westminster Dispensary.” Lingering behind! An 
odd way this of managing such an affair. Would it not have been 
much better to go out first, along with the bulk of the congregation? By 
such a contrivance, a person who really wished to save half-a-crown, 
might stand a fair chance of doing so without observation; but to be the 
last, to linger till the churchwarden’s plate was full, and till the holder of the 
plate had nothing to do but to note the charitable deeds of the straggling 
few that brought up the rear, was surely the only way to invite obser- 
vation, and to render as conspicuous as possible the solitary meanness. 
Such clumsy detraction, however, did her rising greatness provoke ; and, 
in all probability, the more general imputation of covetousness was fas- 
tened upon her, not so much from any real evidence of a sordid disposi- 
tion, as from the laudable contrast which her prudence and frugality 
presented to the proverbial prodigality of the profession to which she 
belonged.’ 

Mrs. Siddons died on the 8th of June, 1831, when she had 
nearly completed her 76th year. Her remains are deposited in a 
vault in Paddington church; they should, undoubtedly, have found 
a place in Westminster. ' 

We ~ over the memoir of the Rev. Robert Hall, the distin- 
guished Bristol preacher, as we shall have occasion to allude to it, 
when the edition of his works, which is now nearly completed, shall 
lie before us. The principal materials for the life of Sir Murray 
Maxwell, have been derived from the voyages of Captain Hall, and 
Mr. M‘Leod; and are therefore so well known, that the repetition of 
any of the particulars which those writers so well detailed, must be 
considered, in the present volume, as at least superfluous. Of Mr. 
Hope, with whose biography the public would most willingly be 
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come acquainted, we have but a trifling notice, and even the 
greatest portion of that is taken up with an analysis of that dis- 
tinguished author’s last work—ais ‘‘ Essay on the Origin and Pros- 
pects of Man,” a composition which fell, and deserved to fall, still 
born from the press. The most remarkable feature in the life of 
the Earl of Dundonald, the father of Lord Cochrane, is that he ex- 
hausted his fortune in speculations which have become profitable 
only to others, and that, in the latter part of his life, he was the 
object of the charity of the Literary Fund Society. In the latter 
respect, we find him, as it were, in company with poor Carrington, 
the author of “‘ Dartmoor,” ‘‘ The Banks of Tamar,” and other 
poems, which have been noticed with well deserved praise in this 
journal from time to time. It seems that he was, in early life, 
bound apprentice to a shipwright, but not liking the occupation, 
he ran away, and entered himself as a seaman on board a ship of 
war. Upon his return to his native town, Plymouth, he took up 
the business of a schoolmaster, in consequence of his predilection 
for literature, but he struggled with adversity, and with disease, to 
the last moment of his existence. We have another striking 
instance of literary misfortune, in the memoir of the late Mr. 
Roscoe. We hope that the detailed life of their father, which is 
said to be in course of preparation by one of his sons, will be soon 
given to the public. For the present, we shall content ourselves 
with a short extract from the imperfect account before us. 


‘While Mr. Roscoe’s mind was chiefly occupied with his literary and 
political studies, a series of unforeseen circumstances, particularly several 
other failures, obliged the banking-house in which he was engaged to sus- 
pend payment. The creditors, however, had so much confidence in Mr. 
Roscoe's integrity, that time was given for the firm to recover from its 
embarrassments ; and Mr. Roscoe, on first entering the bank after this 
accommodation, was loudly greeted by the populace. The difficulties, 
however, in which the bank was placed, rendered it impossible for the pro- 
prietors to make good their engagements. Mr. Roscoe did all that could 
be expected from an honest man; he gave up the whole of his property to 
satisfy his creditors. His library, which was very extensive, and consisted 
principally of Italian works, was the greatest sacrifice. The books were 
sold (at Liverpool) for 5150/., the prints for 1880/., and the drawings for 
7381. A portrait of Leo X. was purchased for 500/. by Mr. Coke, of 
Holkham. 

B Yet, upon the whole, Mr. Roscoe can scarcely be termed unfortunate. 
Distinguished through life by the friendship of the gifted and noble, his 
days were passed in a free intercourse with kindred minds, and his de- 
clining years were solaced by the affectionate attentions of justly and sin- 
cerely attached relations. He was regarded as the head of the literary 
and scientific circles of his native town ; and much of his time was spent in 
the promotion of many noble public institutions which he had contributed to 
establish. The reflection that by his means no citizen of Athens had ever 
assumed a mourning garment, afforded satisfaction to the dying moments 
of the statesman of old: as concise a comment has been supplied on the 
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tenour of Mr. Roscoe’s life, in the assertion that he has not left behind 
him a single enemy. ‘ Such,” it has been observed, “ was the charm of 
his manner,—of his unaffected cheerfulness—of his conciliating disposi- 
tion—of his playful humour—of his natural eloquence—of his open and 
candid dealing—of his evident and unceasing kindness of heart and uni- 
versal benevo!ence—such his domestic virtues, and such his various and 
brilliant talents—that he was every where, at home and abroad, loved and 
admired ; and he died, as he lived, without an enemy.” 

‘The death of this amiable and highly gifted man took place in the 
eightieth year of his age, at Toxteth Park, Liverpool, on the 30th of June, 
1831; after a short illness, partaking somewhat of the nature of cholera, 
His funeral was attended by committees of the Royal Institution, the Phi- 
losophical Society, and the Athenwum ; and by nearly two hundred gentle- 
men on foot, besides those in carriages.—pp. 312—314. 


The name of Mr. Strahan, the king’s printer, has long been 
familiar to our literature. Like his father, he acquired great in- 
fluence in the republic of letters, by his purchases, frequently in 
connexion with the late Alderman Cadell, of the copyrights of the 
most celebrated authors of his time, amongst whom were Hume, 
Warburton, Hurd, Blackstone, Robertson, and Gibbon. He was 
remarkable for the liberality and perfect integrity of all his deal- 
ings, and for the admirable correctness of his typography, a point 
upon which he especially prided himself. Though possessed of 
great wealth, his mode of living was quite unostentatious; he was a 
decided tory in his politics, and a man, in every respect, of the old 
school of rich traders, living to his last moment in the house in 
which he was born. We feel much pleasure in quoting the simple 
and interesting description of his habits and character, which the 
author of the memoir before us has given. 


* That Mr. Strahan should be attached to the house in which he was 
born and died, is not remarkable. It was consistent with the plan of life 
in which he had been educated. The house was, in truth, classic ground,— 
not a room in it that was not dear to his remembrance. In that hospitable 
mansion he had, from his earliest years, enjoyed the conversation of the 
eminent literary characters above mentioned ; and it was there that he 
entertained their successors, up to the present period. Some years, it- 
deed, before his death, he had purchased a house and grounds at Ashted, 
Surrey, to which he retired in the summer months, when his health per- 
mitted, and in which he took great pleasure ; but this retirement was seldom 
of long duration, as the enlargement of his business and extensive offices 
required his frequent attention. His life, indeed, was more laborious, 
and required greater strength of mind than can be readily conceived 
by those who have not attained the same eminence, and whose opinions 
have not been in equal demand by their contemporaries. 

‘ From the age to which he had arrived, and the company to which he 
had been accustomed, joined to the happiest powers of memory and recol- 
lection, his conversaiton was replete with literary anecdote, which be 
related in a manner that had all the charms of good-humour, and all the 
security of the strictest veracity. In the latter quality he was a genule 
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pupil of Dr. Johnson. Whatever he related might be depended on. 
Nearly forty years ago, the writer of the present article, happening to re- 
late an incident, with some mistake in names as well as date, next morn- 
ing received from Mr. Strahan, a kind letter, rectifying his mistakes, and 
placing the little narrative on authentic proofs. 

‘ In all his intercourse with his friends and professivnal brethren, he 
evinced an uncommon vigour of mind ; which, indeed, he retained to the 
last. Long experience always directed him to that which was most salu- 
tary. In cases of professional difficulty, no man could see his way more 
clearly. It was wise, therefore, as well as common, for his brethren to 
sulicit his advice, which, whether he was himself interested or not, was 
always given with ready kindness, and never without effect. The pecu- 
liarities of his temper were of the most amiable kind; and, of the 
numerous friends and connections who have outlived him, there are none 
who have not a pensive recollection of many instances of his kindness. 

‘ Benevolence was a striking feature in his character. In 1822, he 
presented 1,000/. three per cents. to the Literary Fund. It has been 
stated in the public journals, that he bequeathed, by his will, 1,000/. each, 
to six other charitable institutions ; but these form but a part of the large 
sums periodically bestowed,—although, as already noticed, with a secrecy 
which is not often observed in such transactions, and which was not vio- 
lated by him, even when, in some few cases, he had not met with the 
most grateful return. Much was given to those who had been the com- 
panions of his early life; and to many he contributed that assistance 
which afterwards rendered them independent. 

‘ During Mr. Strahan’s long and active life, he filled various offices 
and relations ; and in all his conduct was exemplary, although his career 
was not without difficulties and vicissitudes. In 1797, he was elected 
representative for Newport, in Hampshire ; in 1802 and 1806, for Ware- 
ham ; in 1807, for Carlow; in 1812, for Aldeburgh; and sat in Parlia- 
ment until 1818, when he retired from public life, in consequence of bis 
advanced age (seventy-one). In 1804, he was elected on the Court of 
Assistants of the Stationers’ Company; but, as he was beginning to 
experience some of the infirmities of age, he declined the honourable 
degrees of office. In 1815, Mr. Strahan informed the Company, “ that, 
being desirous of treading in the steps of his respected father (who had 
bequeathed 1,000/. for the benefit of poor printers), he had transferred to 
the Company 1,2251. four per cents. for the same charitable uses.” He 
also presented to the Company a portrait of his father,—an excellent like- 
hess,—copied by Sir William Beechey, from an original by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Their Court-room is also decorated by a portrait of himself, 
by the late William Owen, Esq., R.A., placed there at the expense of the 
Company, about the time he became a benefactor. 

‘ It was not until February, 1830, that Mr. Strahan showed symptoms 
of decay. He had for some years become very corpulent, and seldom 
went abroad but in his carriage. But, after the period mentioned, his 
health visibly declined ; yet, such were the changes in his disorder, that 
his friends were frequently flattered by its favourable appearances. He 
Was often enabled to take an airing in his carriage; and was much inte- 
tested in the wonderful changes which have taken place in the western 
part of the metropolis, as well as in its environs. A very few days before 
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his death, he was able to take one of these pleasant rides ; and it was only 
the day before that event that symptoms of dissolution were visible. Yet, 
up to the last, his mind seeined to retain its powers ; and, except in some 
moments of lethargy, he conversed with his usual acuteness on any sub- 
ject that happened to occur.'.—pp. 327—330. 


Mr. Strahan’s death took place at his house in Newsstreet, near 
Fleet-street, on the 25th of August last, when he was in the 
eighty-third year of his age. Almost about the same period died 
another octogenarian, who was justly celebrated in his day—James 
Northcote, ‘the last link which connected us with the memory of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ He was born at Plymouth in the year 1746, 
where he lived until the age of manhood. His father, who wasa 
watch-maker, endeavoured to bring him up to his own trade, but 
the force of nature, which seems to prevail over artists with particular 
power, impelled him to prefer the palette to the mechanical busi- 
ness of watch-making, and in his twenty-fifth year he became one 
of Sir Joshua’s pupils. His career has been already amply de- 
scribed in Hazlitt’s Conversations, of which we gave a full account 
at the time that very entertaining book was published. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will perhaps be new to some of our readers. 


‘ A certain Royal Duke was at the head of those who chaperoned Master 
Betty, the Young Roscius, at the period when the furor of fashion made 
all the beau monde consider it an enviable honour to be admitted within 
throne-distance of the boy-actor. Amongst others who obtained the pri- 
vilege of making a portrait of this chosen favourite of Fortune, was Mr. 
Northcote. 

‘The Royal Duke to whom we allude was in the habit of taking Master 
Betty to Argyll Place in his own carriage; and there were usually three or 
four ladies and gentlemen of rank, who either accompanied his Royal 
Highness, or met him at the studio of the artist. 

‘Northcote, nothing awed by the splendid coteries thus assembled, 
maintained his opinions upon all subjects that were discussed,—and his 
independence obtained for him general respect, though one pronounced 
him a cynic—another an eccentric—another a humourist—another a free- 
thinker—and the prince, with manly taste, in the nautical phrase, dubbed 
him ad d honest, independent, little old fellow. 

‘One day, however, the Royal Duke, being left with only Lady ——, the 
Young Roscius, and the painter, and his patience being, perhaps, worn a 
little with the tedium of an unusually long sitting, thought to beguileanidle . 
minute by quizzing the personal appearance of the Royal Academician. 
Northcote, at no period of life, was either a buck, a blood, a fop, or 4 
maccaroni; he soon dispatched the business of dressing when a young 
mao; and, as he advanced to a later period, he certainly could not be 
called a dandy. The loose gown in which he painted was principally com- 
posed of shreds and patches, and might, perchance, be half a century old; 
his white hair was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his cranium was 
entirely bald. The royal visitor, standing behind him whilst he painted, 
first gently lifted, or rather twitched the collar of the gown, which Mr. 
Northcote resented, by suddenly turning and expressing his displeasure by 
a frown. Nothing daunted, his Royal Highness presently, with his finger, 
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touched the professor's grey locks, observing, ‘* You do not devote much 
time to the toilette, I presume—pray how long ?” 

‘Northcote instantly replied, ‘‘ Sir, I never allow any one to take per- 
sonal liberties with me ;—you are the first who ever presumed to do so, 
and I beg your Royal Highness to recollect that I am in my own house.” 
He then resumed his painting. 

‘The Prince, whatever he thought or felt, kept it to himself; and, re- 
maining silent for some minutes, Mr. Northcote addressed his conversation 
to the lady, when the Royal Duke gently opening the door of the studio, 
shut it after him, and walked away. 

‘ Nothcote did not quit his post, but proceeded with the picture. It hap- 
pened that the royal carriage was not ordered until five o'clock ;—it was 
now not four. Presently the Royal Duke returned, re-opened the door, 
and said, ‘* Mr. Northcote, it rains; pray lend me an umbrella.” North- 
cote, without emotion, rang the bell; the servant attended ; and he desired 
her to bring her mistress’s umbrella, that being the best in the house, and 
sufficiently handsome. The Royal Duke patiently waited for it in the 
back drawing-room, the studio door still open; when, having received it, 
he again walked down stairs, attended by the female servant. On her 
opening the street door, his Royal Highness thanked her, and spreading 
the umbrella, departed. 

‘“ Surely his Royal Highness is not gone,—I wish you would allow me 
to ask,” said Lady ——. ‘‘ Certainly his Royal Highness is gone,” re- 
plied Northcote; ‘* but I will inquire at your instance.” The bell was 
rung again, and the servant confirmed the assertion. 

‘* Dear Mr. Northcote,” said Lady , ‘I fear you have highly 
offended his Royal Highness.”— Madam,” replied the painter, ‘‘ I am 
the offended party.” Lady made no remark, except wishing that her 
carriage had arrived. When it came, Mr. Northcote courteously attended 
her down to the hall: he bowed, she curtsied, and, stepping into her car- 
rage, set off with the Young Roscius. 

‘The next day, about noon, Mr. Northcote happening to be alone, a 
gentle tap was heard, and the studio door being opened, in walked his 
Royal Highness. 

‘Mr. Northcote,” said he, “1am come to return your sister's um- 
brella, which she was so good as to lend me yesterday.” ‘The painter 
bowed, received it, and placed it in a corner. 

_‘“T brought it myself, Mr. Northcote, that I might have the opportu- 
nity of saying that I yesterday thoughtlessly took a very unbecoming 
liberty with you, and you properly resented it. I really am angry with 
myself, and hope you will forgive me, and think no more of it.” 

‘** And what did you say ?” inquired the first friend to whom Northcote 
related the circumstance. “ Say! Gude God! what would ’e have me 
have said? Why, nothing ; I only bowed, and he might see what I felt. 
I could, at the instant, have sacrificed my life for him !—such a Prince is 
worthy to bea King!” The venerable painter had the gratification to live 
'o see him a King. May he long remain so !’ 


His personal property was sworn to be under 25,000/. It is a 


curious precaution in his will, that he directs his body to be kept 


uninterred as long as it can be suffered, ‘‘ to prevent the possibility 
of being buried alive.” 
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Arr. V.—History of the Civil Wars of Ireland, from the Anglo-Norman 
Invasion, till the Union of the Country with Great Britain. By 
W. C. Taylor, Esq., A. B., of Trinity College, Dublin. In two volumes, 
18mo. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. London: Hurst & Chance. 183], 


Tue history of Ireland is the collection of an almost uninterrupted 
series of national misfortunes. Broken before its political con- 
nexion with England, into five kingdoms, which five kingdoms 
were again parcelled out into several principalities, inhabited by 
distinct septs or clans, each governed by its own chieftain, it has 
remained to this hour as much divided as it was in the days of 
Brian Boiromhe ; and most probably will continue to be so, until 
some mighty influence shall arise, which shall be popular and 
powerful enough to blend the various provinces into one nation, 
and to gather the strength of its innumerable parties round one 
transcendant interest. The thrones of these petty kingdoms having 
been elective, with a restriction, however, to particular families, 
their annals are but the records of incessant civil contentions. In 
the catalogue of one hundred and seventy-eight monarchs of the 
Milesian line, enumerated by the Irish antiquaries, only forty-seven 
died natural deaths ; seventy-one were slain in battle, and no fewer 
than sixty were murdered. The list may be incorrect, or may, for 
aught that we know, be a fabrication altogether ; but its existence, 
at all events, proves the opinion which the early Irish historians 
had collected, with respect to the nature of the intercourse which 
these kings kept up with each other, as well as with their own 
subjects. 

Such a state of society, as must have existed in those remote 
times, in a country cut up into districts, each of which was claimed 
to be the collective property of the most powerful clan that inhabited 
it, must have been productive of incessant discord throughout all 
the grades of the entire community. It gave rise also, of necessity, 
to those habits of rustic warfare and restless agitation, which even 
still characterize Ireland; and it sowed in families those seeds of 
disunion, which have not yet been eradicated, but which, on the 
contrary, seem every year to have taken deeper root, and to have 
yielded to the common enemy annual harvests of the most accept- 
able description. When he first landed on her shores, he had no 
nation in arms to contend against him, It was easy for him to 
beat her petty sovereignties in detail, and he had no occasion to 
act upon the Roman rule, “ divide and conquer,” for he found the 
country already divided admirably for his purposes. He had only 
to keep them as he found them, committed in the most bitter per- 
sonal strife against each other, and by awarding his favours, now 
to one party, and now to another, to keep the majority discontented, 
and yet incapable, from their perpetual local quarrels, ever to joi 
together in one powerful and heroic effort against his domination 
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Amidst the frequent and bloody wars in which the Irish king- 
doms were porte, in the early ages of Christianity, the hospitable 
character of the people never failed to shine out with a lustre, that 
no other nation has ever rivalled. Hence it happened, that when 
the Franks, the Saxons, and other barbarians, who poured down 
from the north upon the fair and fertile regions of the south, and 
ina great measure banished from them men of learning and re- 
ligion, it is well known, that numbers of persons distinguished for 
the combination of profound knowledge with the most ardent 
piety, fled to Ireland, as an asylum at once beyond the reach of 
their foes, and prepared to afford them a friendly reception. Thus 
it happened, that during a period when ignorance and barbarism 
prevailed, like a dense cloud, over the greater part of France, 
Spain, and Italy, the seminaries of Ireland were filled with scholars, 
whose acquirements were not surpassed by men of a much later 
age. Unhappily, these great lights of civilization shed their influ- 
ence within circles that were much confined, in consequence of 
there being at that time but few and imperfect means for commu- 
nicating with the masses of the people ; and although it may be said 
with truth, that small portions of Ireland were refined by education, 
and taught the great duties of life by religion, yet the petty king- 
doms were as barbarous as ever, and as much divided against each 
other. 

It was in this situation they were found in the ninth century, by 
those enterprizing pirates, who, under the general name of Danes, 
swarmed on the seas in vessels which they fitted out upon the 
northern coasts of the continent. Though not numerous, ‘ they 
obtained,’ as Mr. Taylor justly remarks, ‘ extraordinary success 
ina country distracted by internal commotions, where each sept 
rejoiced in the depression of its rival, and where the feelings of 
nationality were lost in the virulence of party spirit.” The Danes 
might have been easily destroyed, if any thing ‘ike a general com- 
bination could have been formed against them. In point of fact, 
the first prince, Brian Boiromhe, who, by the vigour of his arms, 
and his sagacity, obtained a temporary supreme control over nearly 
the whole island, repressed the power of the invaders, and preserved 
a general peace for about ten years. But the history of his fall 
displays, in striking colours, the spirit of factious rivalry and 
discord, which has been in all ages the bane of the country. 


‘Murchard, the eldest son of Brian, incautiously reproached Muaol- 
mordha, King of Leinster, for his formerjtreacherous connection with the 
Danes, and so irritated the vindictive passions of the haughty prince, that 
he determined to purchase revenge, even at the price of his country’s ruin. 
An alliance was soon formed between the King of Leinster, and the Danish 
colony of Dublin. Auxiliaries were summoned from Norway, and the 
northern islands ; emissaries were sent to stimulate the discontented princes 
into rebellion; and Brian, now ia the extremity of old age, found himself 
involved in a contest more fearful than any he had hitherto experienced, 
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The monarch, however, proved himself equal to the emergency ; he sum. 
moned to his standard all the princes who owed him obedience, and col- 
lected together his hereditary forces, on whom alone he saw that implicit 
reliance could be placed. ‘The battle, which for the time decided the fate 
of Ireland, was fonght on the plains of Clontarf, now a pretty village near 
Dublin. The engagement commenced on the morning of Good Friday, 
A. D. 1014, a circumstance which added religious enthusiasm to the patni- 
otic zeal of the Irish, for the Danes had not been as yet converted to 
Christianity. At the very moment that battle was joined, Malachi, King 
of Meath, withdrew his forces, leaving Brian with only his own provincial 
army to withstand the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. The soldiers 
of Munster were not, however, disconcerted ; they had with them in the 
field every member of the royal house, to which they were passionately 
attached ; for the King brought with him to the battle his five sons, his 
grandson, and his fifteen nephews. The conflict lasted the entire day; 
but at length the valour of the Irish prevailed. The traitor Maolmordha, 
with his chief associates, were slain. His followers immediately broke 
their lines and fled; and the Danes were driven, with dreadful slaughter, 
to their ships and the gates of Dublin. But this success was dearly pur- 
chased. Brian was slain, while praying in his tent, by a wandering party 
of the enemy; his son Murchard, with the best and bravest of the Irish 
nobility, fell in the arms of victory; and the gallant sept of the Dalgais, 
Brian's own tribe, was almost annihilated.’—vol. i. pp. 27, 28. 


New contests then arose for the supreme dignity, which still far- 
ther embroiled the parties already abundantly inflamed against 
each other, and thus the way was easily opened to the expedition 
which invaded Ireland in the reign of Henry II. It was apparently 
the intention of that sovereign, when he visited the country, to pro- 
vide, as far asthe political knowledge of the day could enable him, 
for the proper government of his new dominion ; but in the midst 
of his plans, he was obliged to return to England to defend his 
throne; and it is very remarkable, that from that day to this, there 
has been scarcely a single arrangement made for the benefit of 
Ireland, which originated here, that has not been suspended or 
neglected, in consequence of more pressing exigencies demanding 
the attention of its framers. England, in fact, has never since had 
time to raise Ireland from its original state of disorganization, and 
she remains to this moment, a conspicuous monument of hasty and 
abortive levisiation. 

‘ The premature departure of Henry was the primary cause of all the 
evils under which Ireland laboured for centuries. Had he completed the 
subjugation of the country, he would naturally have established a unr 
form system of law and government: he would have made his followers, 
and the native inhabitants, bear the common name of fellow-subjects. 
Unfortunately, after his departure, the extension of the Anglo-Norman 
power was intrusted to private adventurers, whose rewards were the spoils 
of the vanquished. When spoliation was thus legalized, it is not surprising 
that many Norman leaders were unscrupulous in the selection of their 
victims, and seized the lands of those who were in the King’s peace, 4% 
eagerly as the estates of those who still disdained submission. Indeed, 
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the septs which had been foremost in acknowledging the Norman sove- 
reignty, were the greatest sufferers. The adventurers seized their lands on 
any pretence, or on no pretence. The provincial governors were bribed by 
a share of the spoil to refuse redress ; and an appeal to the sovereign was 
dificult on account of the distance, and not likely to succeed, when the 
crime was supposed favourable to the royal interests. ‘The settlement at 
the synod of Cashel was manifestly misunderstood by all the parties con- 
cerned. The clergy believed that Henry assumed the title of Lord Para- 
mount only as deputy to the Pope. The toparchs supposed, that, by their 
tender of allegiance, they only conceded the precarious sovereignty which 
had been enjoyed by the native princes: and Henry imagined that he had 
secured the possession of the island, though his power really extended not 
beyond the places actually colonized by the Normans. The distinction 
between the new settlers and the natives was preserved more forcibly by 
the continuance of the Brehon law, and the old customs of tenure and 
descent. The English laws were granted only to the Norman settlers, to 
the citizens of the principal seaports, and to a few who obtained charters of 
denization as a matter of favour. Five principal septs, the O’Neills of 
Ulster, the O’Connors of Connaught, the O’Briens of Thomond, the 
O’Lacklans or Melachlans of Meath, and the MacMurroghs, called also 
Kavenaghs, of Leinster, were received within the pale of English law; but all 
the rest were esteemed aliens or enemies,and could neither sue nor be sued, 
even down to the reign of Elizabeth, This, in fact, amounted toa total denial 
of justice for any wrongs inflicted on the natives.* The old rolls contain 
numberless instances of complaints made for various acts of violence, to 
which the defendants plead, that ‘‘ the plaintiff is an Irishman, and not of 
the five bloods,” an answer which, if verified, was always held sufficient. 
When an English settler was slain, the murderer was executed according 
to English law; but the death of a native was compensated by an eric, 
according to the Brehon code. Such an incongruity afforded so many 
chances of escape to the powerful, and opened so many facilities for sup- 
pression, that we cannot wonder at the opposition which all plans for the 





* ‘One instance may be quoted as an example. It occurs among the 
rolls of pleas, 28, Edward III. 

‘** Simon Neal complains of William Newlagh, that he, with force and 
arms, on the Monday after the feast of Saint Margaret, at Clondalkin, in 
the county of Dublin, broke the said Simon’s close and his herbage with 
oxen, calves and sheep, consumed and trampled, contrary to the peace, 
&c.; whence he says, that he is damaged to the amount of twenty shillings 
and thereof, &c. 

,.. ‘And the aforesaid William comes now and says, that the aforesaid 
Simon is an Irishman, and not of the five bloods; and asks judgment if 
he be held to answer him. 

““ And the aforesaid Simon says, that he is one of the five bloods, to 
wit, of the O’Neales of Ulster, who, by the concession of the progenitors of 
our lord the king, ought to enjoy and use the liberties of England, and 

deemed as freemen; and this he offers to verify, &c. 

‘And the aforesaid William says, that Simon is an Irishman, and not 
of the O’ Neales of Ulster, nor of the five bloods ; and thereupon issue is 
joined, &c. Wherefore let a jury, &c.”’ 
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establishment of a uniform system of law received from the adventurers 
and their descendants.’—vol. i. pp. 6(0—62. 


In this passage we have as perfect an abridgement as could 
sibly be made, of the policy which has been acted upon by the 
English government, with respect to Ireland, ever since the reign 
of Henry II. Substitute in the reigns of Edward VI., Elizabeth, 
James f, William III., and Anne, the penal laws enacted against 
the Catholics for the regulations which were made in that of 
Henry II. : in place of the words ‘‘ Norman settlers,” write the Pro- 
testant inhabitants, and for the “ five principal septs within the 
pale of English law,” write the dependents of the English govern- 
ment, and you have exactly a continuation under new names, of all 
the old outrages against justice and honour, which were perpetrated 
in Ireland with impunity, because the people were too much dis- 
united to rise in combined rebellion, and trample this atrocious 
system of tyranny to the earth. 

It is a singular fact, that we may trace also to the incomplete- 
ness of Henry’s conquest, another evil, which has been industriously 
ee from generation to generation by all the oligarchies that 

ave succeeded the ‘* Norman settlers.” Prior to his invasion, 
land in Ireland was held at the will of the district chieftain, or 
toparch, who thus secured the services of a large number of tenants 
for military purposes. Those tenants were in no better situation 
than mere serfs, for they were the slaves of the chieftain in every 
sense of the word ; the precariousness of their power induced the 
Norman leaders to continue this kind of tenure, which exists to the 
present day, notwithstanding all the efforts which modern legisla- 
tors have made to modify or eradicate it ; and the consequence 1s, 
that there is not, and never has been, a body of substantial yeomanry 
in Ireland. The occupiers of the land are, for the most part, of what 
we should eall in this country, the lowest class of the peasantry; 
they are in a state which their universal poverty assimilates to ser- 
vitude ; they cannot live without land, and they are obliged, from 
the competition that prevails amongst them, whenever a small farm 
is to let, to pay for the possession a rent, that scarcely leaves them 
the power of enjoying the common necessaries of life. ‘ Hence,’ to 
use the language of Mr. Taylor, ‘ hence, the great mass always ready 
for insurrection, when summoned by popular Jeaders, or by their 
own passions; men possessing no sympathy with their landlords, 
for rever did community of feeling exist between master and slave; 
men having nothing to lose in agrarian tumult, and every thing to 
hope from the prospect of revolution.’ Mr. Taylor adds, and his 
description serves equally well for the orangemen of the present 
day,’ The monarchs soon found the degenerate English who had 
adopted Irish customs, more obstinate and more formidable enemies 
than the natives. In the language of the old Irish historians, 
‘¢ they were more Irish than the Irish themselves ;” and, from their 
first settlement, their principal object, and that of their successors 
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was, to control, and, if possible, prevent, the wholesome influence 
of the British government, in order to maintain their own monopoly 
of oppression. Had Henry remained a sufficient time to complete 
his prudent plans, he might — have established an English 
interest in Ireland; but he only eft behind him an oligarchy, 
which, like all other oligarchies in a country possessing the sem- 
blance of freedom, was ever jealous of the sovereign, and odious to 
the people!’ This is precisely the case at the present moment, and 
until the existing orange re is utterly destroyed, there can 
be no permanent peace for Ireland. 

A foreigner becoming acquainted with this subject for the first 
time, would be much surprised to observe in how many points the 
modern and early histories of that country coincide. It was but a 
year or two ago that those abominable statutes were repealed, which 
excluded the Irish Catholics from office on account of their religion. 
But Edward III. issued a similar decree, not indeed against the 
Catholics of Ireland, for there were then no religious distinctions 
known, but against the Irish en masse. He actually promulgated 
a proclamation, that none but those of English birth should be 
eligible to any office in Ireland! Not content with this audacious 
insult, he instructed his son, the Duke of Clarence, whom he ap- 
pointed Lord Deputy of that country, to summon an assembly of 
corrupted chieftains at Kilkenny, by whom the celebrated statute 
named after that city was enacted. We need but mention a few of 
its provisions, to shew how unrestrained was the insolence of the 
governing party at that period (1367). It provided, among other 
things, that marriage with the Irish, or submission to the [rish law, as 
distinguished from the English, should be punished as high treason ! 
It declared, that if any man of English descent should use an 
Irish name, the Irish language, or observe Irish customs, he should 
forfeit his estates, until security was given for his conformity to 
English habits. It was also declared penal, to present a mere 
lrishman (that is, one who had not purchased a charter of deniza- 
tion) to any benefice, or to receive him into any monastery. And, 
finally, it was strictly forbidden to entertain any native bard, 
minstrel, or story teller ; or to admit any Irish horse to grazeon the 
pasture of a liege subject. Who can wonder, after such a precious 
specimen of legislation as this, which in spirit as well as in letter 
existed in Ireland to a very late period, at the miserable aspect 
which that degraded country now presents? Verily the abuses of 
its government are of no modern origin. They bear date nearly 
five hundred years ago, and their consequences are still conspicuous, 
in the wretchedness and general disaffection which they have 
generated, and will for many years prolong. 

As if the system established by the statute of Kilkenny had not 
been sufficiently degrading and detrimental to Ireland, the refor- 
mation came, and in its train followed, not peace and good-will, 
but disturbance, and sacrilege, and robbery. It is highly honour- 
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able to the advisers of Queen Mary, that her reign in Ireland, at 
least, was commenced by several acts equally just, humane, and 
politic! No persecution of the Protestants, as Mr. Taylor attests, 
was attempted; and several of the English who fled from the 
furious zeal of Mary’s inquisitors, found a safe retreat among the 
Catholics of Ireland! ‘ It is but justice,’ he continues, ‘ to this 
maligned body to add, that on three occasions of their obtaining 
the upper hand, they never injured a single person in life or limb, 
for professing a religion different from their own.’ This testimony 
is valuable coming from a writer who proclaims himself a devoted 
member of the Church of England! No doubt can be entertained, 
that in England a real gun-powder plot existed: in Ireland a similar 

lot was imagined, and was followed by real confiscations, witnesses 
losin been absolutely hired and kept in the pay of the local go- 
yernment, for the purpose of establishing conspiracies that never 
were even thought of by the parties who were implicated in the 
results. In this manner the king took to himself more than half a 
million of acres in the north of Ireland, where, without paying any 
regard to the rights of the occupants, he determined to settle colo- 
nies from England and Scotland,’and to drive the actual inhabi- 
tants into the woods and mountains. It was thus that the Indians 
were treated by the Spaniards in South America. The plea for 
this iniquitous proceeding was, that the chieftains who held, in 
fact, but a nominal sovereignty over that part of the country, had 
rebelled ; therefore the lawful owners, against whom no charge of 
treason, or any other crime, was made, were deprived of their pro- 
perty. This was the logic upon which the government of Ireland 
was administered ! 


‘ The lands were divided into portions of two thousand, fifteen hundred, 
and one thousand acres, according to the capacity of the undertakers. 
They were bound to sublet only to English tenants; to give these secure 
leases on equitable terms; to erect houses after the English fashion ; and 
to adopt the English system of agriculture. They were strictly prohibited 
from giving land to the mere Irish, or to such persons as refused the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy. The companies’ in the city of London ob- 
tained very large grants as undertakers ; and it is but justice to add, that 
their estates are, and long have been, the best managed in Ireland. Few 
complaints would be made of absenteeism, if the estates of all absentees were 
managed with so much attention to the comforts of the tenantry, and the 
general welfare of the country, as those of the London companies. In the 
commencement of the plantation, their conduct was, however, far diffe- 
rent; they openly,and almost avowedly, violated every part of their contract; 
they acted entirely by agents, in whose selection little care was taken; 
and they permitted them to exhaust, in private emolument, resources of 
which they were slow in learning the value.’—vol. i. pp. 239, 240. 


Plots of treason, however, could not be plausibly invented every 
day ; the ingenuity of the Irish government could go no farther at 
that time in that particular way, and they had therefore recourse 
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to a new device, which was, “‘ a commission for the discovery of 
defetive titles,” at the head of which was placed, the notorious Sir 
William Parsons. At any period, the issuing of a commission of 
this kind would be deemed, in a free country, tantamount to an 
abdication of the crown: no community who had nerves to feel, 
and arms to defend, their rights, would endure sach an act of 
tyranny, without bringing the question to an issue in the field, if 
the king who sanctioned, would find soldiers to enforce, such a 
decree. But situated as Ireland was in the reign of the first James, 
after a long course of civil wars, which necessarily produced much 
confusion in every family, and destroyed many of their title papers, 
a sweeping investigation of that description was the very extreme 
point to which, it would seem, that tyranny could by possibility 

be extended. It was carried into execution as a matter of course 
in Ireland. When the requisite documents could not be found, 

where feudal services were left unperformed, where crown rents 

remained unpaid, or any other irregularity had taken place, it was 

taken instant advantage of, and the lands were seized by the crown. 

The reign of James was, in consequence, a mere system of robbe 

in Ireland ; his officers, surpassing him in inquity, plundered the 

loyal, as well as the disaffected. We suppose that there is to be 

found in no history of any part of the world, a narrative so truly 

appalling, as that which we subjoin, in connexion with this state 

Inquisition. 

‘ Bryan and Turlogh Byrne were the nghtful owners of a tract in Lein- 
ster, called the Ranelaghs. Its vicinity to the capital made it a desirable 
plunder; and accordingly Parsons, Lord Esmond, and some others, deter- 
mined that it should be forfeited. The Byrnes, however, had powerful 
interest in England, and obtained a patent grant of their lands from the 
King. Parsons and Esmond were not to be disappointed so easily. They 
flatly refused to pass the royal grant; and, deeming the destruction of the 
Byrnes necessary to their safety, they had them arrested on a charge of 
treason. The witnesses provided to support the charge, were Duffe, whom 
Turlogh Byrne, as a justice of the peace, had sent to prison for cow-steal 
ing, MacArt and MacGriffin, two notorious thieves, and a farmer named 
Archer, This last long resisted the attempts to force him to become a 
perjured witness; and his obstinacy was punished by the most horrible 
tortures. He was burned in the fleshy parts of the body with hot irons; 
placed on a gridiron over a charcoal fire ; aad, finally, flogged until nature 
could support him no longer, and he promised to swear any thing that the 
commissioners pleased. Bills of indictment were presented to two suc- 
cessive grand juries in the county of Carlow, and at once ignored, as the 
suborned witnesses were unworthy of credit, and contradicted themselves 
and each other. For this opposition to the will of government, the jurors 
were summoned to the Star-Chamber in Dublin, and heavily fined. The 
witnesses, MacArt and MacGriffin, being no longer useful, were given up 
to the vengeance of the law. They were hanged for robbery at Kilkenny ; 
and, with their dying breath, declared the innocence of the Byrnes. 

‘The ingenuity of Parsons and his accomplices was not yet exhausted. 
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The Byrnes presented themselves before the Court of King’s Bench ip 
Dublin, to answer any charge that might be brought against them. No 
prosecutor appeared, and yet the chief-justice refused to grant their dis. 
charge. During two years, repeated orders were transmitted from England, 
directing that the Byrnes should be freed from further process, and restored 
to their estates ; but the faction in the castle evaded and disobeyed every 
mandate. At length, on learning that the Duke of Richmond, the gene- 
rous patron of the persecuted Irishmen, was dead, it was determined by 
Parsons to complete the destruction of the victims. He had before been 
baffled by the integrity of a grand jury; on this occasion, he took proper 
precautions to prevent a similar disappointment. The bills were sent 
before the grand jurors of Wicklow, the majority of whom had obtained 
grants of the Byrne property, and all were intimately connected with the 
prosecutors. ‘The evidence placed before this impartial body was the de- 
positions of four criminals, who were pardoned on condition of giving evj- 
dence ; but even these wretches were not brought in person before the 
jury. Their depositions were taken in Irish by one of the prosecutors, and 
translated by one of his creatures. These suspicious documents, however, 
proved sufficient, and the bills were found. 

‘To procure additional evidence, it was necessary to use expedients still 
more atrocious. A number of persons were seized, and subjected to the 
mockery of trial by martial law, though the regular courts were sitting. The 
most horrid tortures were inflicted on those who refused to accuse the 
Byrnes; and some of the most obstinate were punished with death. But 
the firmness of the victims presented obstacles which were not overcome, 
before some virtuous Englishmen represented the affair so strongly to the 
King, that he was shamed into interference. He sent over commissioners 
from England to investigate the entire affair. The Byrnes were brought 
before them, and honourably acquitted. Their lives were thus saved; but 
Parsons had previously contrived to obtain a great portion of their estates 
by patent, and was permitted to keep them undisturbed.’—vol. i. pp. 243 
—246. 

Mr. Taylor, who has authenticated this statement by documents 
which are still preserved in the library of the Dublin University, 
“sn but a brief commentary upon the system which it discloses. 

ords are not necessary, and indeed would be inadequate, to ex- 
press the horror, with which it must fill the heart of every man 
who has sympathy for his kind. But the atrocity of the reign of 
James did not stop here: from the omission of a formality, the 
enrolment of some patents, he was meditating the confiscation of 
the whole province of Connaught, when, fortunately for its inhabi- 
tants, he died. Martial law proclaiuned in times of peace; corrup- 
tion of witnesses, and juries, and judges; the conversion of 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts into instruments of oppression ; 
peculation in every office of the state; confiscation without tral, 
and without even a plausible pretence of guilt on the part of the 
supposed offenders, combined to mark his reign in Ireland, 4s 
more infamous than a Nero or a Caligula would have even dared to 
aspire to. 
he reign of Charles I. in the same devoted country, though 
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not intentionally oppressive, so far as the personal wishes of the king 
were concerned, was, from a variety of causes, productive of new 
calamities. From ignorance, rather than design, the administra- 
tion of the unfortunate Earl of Strafford was so conducted, as to 
bring upon his name a degree of detestation, which will never be 
effaced from the memory of Ireland. He was, and still is, popu- 
larly called “ Black Tom,” on account of the deeds of tyranny and 
persecution which are justly attributed to him. The principle of 
all his policy was the same, indeed, as that which the Duke of 
Wellington once proclaimed in the House of Lords, that lreland 
ought to be treated as a conquered country, the inhabitants of 
which had no rights, except those which were granted to them by 
the crown. He acted upon this principle towards Catholics, and 
Protestants, and presbyterians, and arrayed them all in rebellion 
against Charles. But even in their hostility to the king, they 
would not join with each other. It would be a curious fact in any 
other country except Ireland, that a civil war was actually com- 
menced in the year 1641, by four separate armies. There was first, 
the army of the native Irish ; secondiy, that of the confederates, or 
Catholics of the Pale; and thirdly, that of the parliamentarians. 
The royalist army made a fourth, which, by proper management, 
might have been induced to join the first or second ; but no ex- 
ertions could succeed in establishing any thing like harmony 
amongst those who were opposed to the parliamentarians, and the 
latter, though the weakest of the four, were eventually, of course, 
triumphant. The object of the different parties was property, and 
consequently, when the parliamentarians gained the victory, it was 
followed by a new series of confiscations, more extensive than 
any that had previously taken place. Such was the opinion enter- 
tained in England, with respect to Ireland, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, that Harrington, in his ‘“‘ Oceana” a work noto- 
rious for the extravagant ideas of liberty which it advocates, 
gravely proposed that Ireland should be leased out by the govern- 
ment to the Jews ! The ordinance of the English parliament, how-+ 
ever, with a degree of consideration, for which they really deserve 
some credit, premises that it was not their intention “ to extirpate” 
the Irish nation. Undoubtedly, it was a very great favour upon 
their part, to suffer the Ivish to live in their own country! The 
greater part of the soil of Ireland was distributed under this 
ordinance amongst the Cromwellians, as they are called tothis day; 
and if any portion of it be now in the hands of the Catholics again, 
they are indebted for it, not toany acts of restitution upon the part 
of the government, or its grantees, but to their own industry and 
enterprise, which have enabled them to purchase the estates of their 
ancestors. We need hardly remark, that this new settlement of 
Ireland, by the government of the Commonwealth, added not a 
little to the elements of discord which were already in operation in 
that unhappy country. We need not, therefore, wonder at the 
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numerous conflicts into which they afterwards broke out, nor a 
the precautions which the dominant party adopted for their ow, 
security. Itis true that such precautions as the penal laws then 
enacted, and rigidly enforced against the Catholics, were never 
heard of in any other nation ; but the Irish had truly great reason 
to be grateful, for “‘ they were not extirpated !” They were simply 
stripped of their property, and expelled from their homes, and 
exposed to die of famine. That was all! 

And reading of these transactions, ought we to feel surprised 
that Ireland is not, at this day, upon a level with England, in wealth, 
and prosperity? It were a miracle, indeed, if she had been. No; 
Ireland is yet, and for centuries, we fear, must remain, an eye-sore 
to the people of this country, and a constant drain upon their re- 
sources. This is but a part of the punishment which the crimes 
of their ancestors have entailed upon them. 

Even if Ireland had been permitted to live in peace, during the 
period that intervened between the Cromwellian settlement, and 
the commencement of the reign of George III., it is by no means 
improbable, that a country, so favourably placed in every respect, 
would have made some important steps in the career of national 
exertion. But one war was scarcely beginning to be forgotten, 
when another renewed all the horrors by which war has always 
been peculiarly characterized in that island. The attachment of 
the Irsh to the Stuarts, brought upon them the vengeance of 
William III., and the further penal laws, by which his reign, and 
that of Anne, were disgraced. The effect of these abominable 
statutes is thus accurately described by Mr. Taylor. 

‘ The grants of extensive forfeitures to several English proprietors was the 
first great cause of absenteeism, which is usually reckoned one of the chief 
causes of misery in Ireland. It is certainly absurd to say that evil has not 
resulted from this system ; but it is just as absurd to suppose, that com- 
pulsory residence would be a remedy. ‘The mere fact of the landlord 
living in Ireland or England, would make little difference, if the Irish still 
continued to export their raw produce, and import all manufactured 
articles ; for there would be still the same impediment to the accumulation 
of capital, and the exercise of collective industry. Absenteeism is a pat, 
and by no means the worst part, of a destructive system of land-letting, 
which arose from the joint operation of forfeitures and the penal laws. A 
great portion of Irish lands is held on leases of lives, renewable for ever, of 
on leases of extraordinary duration. These tenures arose from the uncer- 
tainty of property. The persons to whom estates were granted, eagerly 
embraced any offer made to them by persons residing on or near the lands. 
Many of them were English proprietors, and never intended to visit Ire- 
land. Others had learned to dread the peasantry, and sought refuge in 
the towns. Both classes were glad to get a certain rent, however dispro- 
portioned, when they considered the uncertainty of their possessions. In 
consequence of this, a regular subordination of landlords, sometimes six 
seven, existed between the proprietor and the actual tiller of the ground. 
Thus, the non-productive classes were disproportionately increased ; for 
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each of them was, wholly or partly, supported by his profit-rent ; and as 
the weight of maintaining all fell upon the producers, they derived no 
advantage from their labours beyond a sufficiency to protract a miserable 


“ existence. The numerous class of what were usually called “ poor gentle- 
4 men,” now fast disappearing, became a greater curse to the country, than 
’ absenteeism ever has been, or could be—men whose property ranged from 
ly one to five hundred a year, and who chose to live on that sum in idleness, 
id deeming trade, commerce, and honourable industry, a degradation. The 
support of these gentlemen being derived from some lease, or share in a 
ed lease, of course fell upon the peasant, and absorbed all the fruits of his 
h, industry. The country, therefore, became, and continued, wretched ; 
; because the labourers had to provide for a greatly disproportioned number 
re of consumers. 
e- ‘ Forfeitures placed the greater part, indeed almost the whole, of the 
es lands in the hands of the Protestants; and the penal laws continued them 
in exclusive possession. Having already described the Cromwellians and 
* their resaen sne who constituted the great mass of Irish proprietors, it is 
" d needless to show how unfit such men were to be trusted with the destinies 
of acountry. Even if we had not the evidence of an impartial witness, 
ns common sense would lead us to conclude, that these men would, in the 
ct, ordinary transactions of life, exhibit the same unprincipled tyranny and 
ial injustice which their representatives had displayed in Parliament. Men 
“0, who, as legislators, had unscrupulously violated a solemn treaty, and 
ys enacted persecuting laws sanctioning robbery and crime, could not have 
of been kind landlords, nor equitable justices of the peace. We are not, 
of however, left to mere reasoning, to discover the general character of the 
nd landlords in the middle of the last century. That celebrated agriculturist, 
ble Mr. Arthur Young, has recorded what he witnessed during: his tour in 
Ireland, with all the indignation which an English gentleman feels at wit- 
the hessing tyranny and oppression. His picture is not overcharged, as will 
ef be readily acknowledged by many who can remember some remnants of 
act the system which he saw, in its full bloom of perfection. _ He says, ‘* The 
on landlord of an Irish estate, inhabited by Roman Catholics, is a sort of 
aad despot, who yields obedience, in whatever concerns the poor, to no law 
till but his will. A long series of oppressions, aided by many very ill-judged 
a laws, have brought landlords into the habit of exerting a very lofty 
rion superiority, and their vassals into that of an honest unlimited submission. 
an Speaking a language that is despised—professing a religion that is 
be, abhorred—and being disarmed, the poor find themselves slaves in a land 
‘A of written liberty. Nay, I have heard anecdotes of the lives of the people 
> oF being made free with, without any apprehension from the justice of a 
“ jury. The execution of the laws lies very much in the hands of justices 
erly of the peace, many of whom are drawn from the most illiberal class in the 
nds. kingdom. If a poor man lodges a complaint against a gentleman, or any 
“* animal that chooses to call itself a gentleman, and the justice isues out a 
e in summons for his appearance, it is a fixed offence, and he will infallibly be 
pto- called out. The peasants know their situation too well to think of it. 
In They can have no defence, but by means of protection from one gentleman 
rm — another, who probably protects his vassal as he would the sheep he 
ends to eat.” 


‘ The Irish landlords had professed an earnest desire to surround them- 
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selves with a Protestant tenantry ; but they soon found that this would be 
inconsistent with what they deemed their interests. The Protestany 
would not pay the extravagant rents demanded by the landlords, and wer 
of course rejected. They emigrated in thousands to North America, and 
furnished the States with a body of determined soldiery, at the moment 
they were about to commence their contest with Great Britain. 

* Nor was this the only cause of the disappearance of Protestantism 
among the lower ranks. The inefficiency, the negligence, and, in many 
cases, the immorality of the established clergy, were at this unhappy period 
perfectly scandalous. Their anxiety was to diminish their congregations, 
and make their parishes perfect sinecures. To the lower ranks of their 
flocks they were utter strangers, and would have looked upon any attempt 
to force intercourse as unpardonable impertinence. The great defect in the 
constitution of the church of England is, that it makes no provision for the 
instruction of the poor and ignorant. The sublime service, and simple but 
touching eloquence of the liturgy, loses much of its effect by constant re. 
petition; but when read carelessly, in the style of a school-boy hurrying 
over a disagreeable task, its efficacy is wholly lost. The sermons are b 
no means an adequate substitute for the instruction that should be con- 
veyed by personal communication : a well-written essay, in elegant and 
classical language, read from the pulpit, is really a very inefficient means 
of conveying religious knowledge to the illiterate and uninstrycted. _ Irish 
Protestants have frequently boasted that theirs is the religion of gentlemen 
—can they forget that such is not the boast of Christianity? A higher 
merit than the restoration of sight to the blind, health to the sick, or even 
life to the dead, was, that ‘‘ to the poor the gospel is preached.” The 
church of Rome, with more wisdom, insists on a personal intercourse 
between the priest and his flock, by the institution of confession. That 
this is liable to abuse, nay, that it has frequently been abused, is incon- 
trovertible ; but equally certain is it, that confession has been the source 
of many and great benefits. The first reformers felt this; and, in the 
rubric, required some such intercourse between the minister and the con- 
gregation, asa preparation forreceiving the sacrament; but if ever practised 
in the reformed church, it soon fell into disuse; and the legal desecration 
of the sacrament, by making it a political test, rendered the revival of it 
impossible. 

* Another cause for the decay of Protestantism, was the want of service 
in the Irish language. Whether the liturgy, in their own beloved tongue, 
would have reconciled the Irish to a religion, known to them only as the 
great source of their national calamities, may perhaps be doubtful ; but 
the experiment was never tried, and the Irish church could not discem 
the ludicrous inconsistency of preaching against the church of Rome, for 
keeping the service of the mass in an unknown tongue,*while it itself in- 
flicted penalties on millions, for not attending service in a language almost 
equally unknown. 

‘ Persecution drew still closer the ties that united the priests to the 
people. Both were cruelly oppressed by the “ Protestant ascendancy, 
and mutual suffering has ever been a source of firm friendship. The po 
Protestant felt sensibly the difference between a pastor, who scarcely 
deigned to recognise his existence, and one who would be his comforter, 
his adviser, his guide, and his friend. Such a spectacle daily before bs 
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eves, was a more powerful argument than the most laborious treatise on 
the differences between the churches. Reason might show, that the 
opinions of the Protestant rector were the better ; but reason and feeling 
united to prove that the conduct of the Catholic priest was more in ac- 
cordance with the precepts of the gospel, and the conduct of the apostles. 
So powerful, indeed, was the effect of the contrast, that but for the labours 
of the Methodists and other dissenters, whose preachers mixed with the 
people, there would now be scarcely a single Protestant among the lower 
ranks in Ireland. 

‘But with whatever other negligences the church of Ireland may be 
charged, carelessness in the exaction of tithes is assuredly not among the 
number. Thrown, by the law, on the miserable tillers of the soil for sup- 
port, the majority of the clergy employed a class of men, called Tithe- 
proctors, to collect their revenues ; and never was there a greater scourge 
inflicted on an unfortunate country. Their exactions, their cruelties, their 
oppressions, would furnish materials for volumes; and would even then 
convey but a faint image of the intolerable misery they occasioned. The 
Irish law of tithe was far more severe than the English—it armed the par- 
son with greater powers—it took from the farmer every means of defence 
against illegal overcharges. Jf the Irish clergy and their proctors had 
been angels, they must have been corrupted by the system; but they were 
not even the best of men; and they used their tremendous power in its 
fullest extent. If any thing further was required to alienate the hearts of 
the Irish peasantry from the reformed religion, it was to be found in the 
exactions of the tithe-mongers; for how could the cottier love, or even 
respect, pastors who seized the fruits of his industry, and snatched the last 
morsel from the mouths of his starving family ? 

‘ The oppressions of the landlords and the tithe-mongers produced their 
natural effect. The peasants, driven to despair, broke out in agrarian 
insurrections, which soon became formidable. The Protestant labourers 
of the north took the title “* Hearts of Oak;’’ those of the south, from 
wearing their shirts outside their clothes, were denominated ‘* Whiteboys.” 
They committed the most alarming outrages, and inflicted the most revolt- 
ing cruelties, on all whom they deemed the authors of their wrongs. There 
was not a man in Ireland ignorant of the cause of these disturbances ; but 
the rulers of the land were neither willing to acknowledge their tyranny, 
nor inclined to cease from their rapacity. They adopted the usual 
favourite remedy of Irish legislators, and passed a sanguinary code of 
laws, to which no country in Europe can furnish a parallel. 

““ The Whiteboys,” says Mr. Young, “ being labouring Catholics, met 
with all those oppressions I have described, and would probably have con- 
tinued in full submission, had not very severe treatment in respect of tithes, 
united with a great speculative rise of rents about the same time, blown up 
the flame of resistance. ‘The atrocious acts they were guilty of, made them 
the subject of general indignation. Acts were passed for their punishment, 
which seemed calculated for the meridian of Barbary. This arose to such 
aheight, that, by one, they were to be hanged under circumstances with- 
out the common formalities of a trial, which, though repealed in the fol- 
lowing session, marks the spirit of punishment; while others yet remain 


the law of the land, that would, if executed, tend more to raise than quel 
an insurrection.” 
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‘ The old cry of a Popish plot was raised ; and the cruelty of fear in. 
duced the leaders of the ascendancy to commit new acts of tyranny, and 
several fell victims to the forms of law, under circumstances of very doubt. 
ful guilt. Many more would have met a similar fate, but for the exertions 
of the judges, and especially Sir Edward Aston, Chief-Justice of the Com. 
mon Pleas. He was nobly rewarded. On his return from a special com. 
mission at Clonmel, he found the roads lined by multitudes of both sexes, 
the friends and relatives of those whom he had rescued from destruction, 
invoking the blessings of heaven on his head, for his impartiality in the 
administration of justice—a blessing, of which its rarity had taught them 
the value. 

‘ There was, however, one victim, whose fate deserves to be recorded, 
not merely as an illustration of the temper of the times, but as an example 
of the reckless fury with which the Irish aristocracy then, and since, used 
to hunt down an obnoxious individual. Nicholas Sheehy, the parish-priest 
of Clogheen, was a man of strong, generous feeling, and full of a noble 
sympathy for the injured and oppressed—a sentiment which was long 
deemed treasonable in Ireland. He had given unpardonable offence to 
the gentry in the neighbourhood, by resisting their oppression of their te- 
nantry, and denouncing magisterial tyranny. He had frequently shielded 
persecuted victims, and relieved those whom * the little tyrauts of the fields” 
had reduced to misery; but his character of “' village Hampden” was full 
of danger, even greater than that of his prototype; for in England, at the 
worst of times, there was some chance of obtaining justice. During the 
disturbances in the south, he had frequently been tried for ‘ acting asa 
Popish priest”—an offence then punished with transportation ; but evi- 
dence sufficient for his conviction could not be obtained. A complaint 
was next made to government, that he had procured money from France 
to pay the Whiieboys, and to enlist them in the service of the Pretender. 
A proclamation was issued, offering a reward of three hundred pounds for 
Sheehy’s apprehension. On hearing of this, he wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, offering to surrender, provided that he should not be tried at 
Clonmel, where his enemies would easily be able to pack a jury. His offer 
was accepted ; he was brought to trial in Dublin, and, after a laborious 
investigation of fourteen hours, was honourably acquitted. The evidence 
against him was that of a vagrant boy, a common prostitute, and an im- 
peached thief, taken from Clonmel jail, and bribed to give testimony, by 
promises of pardon and reward. 

* His acquittal only stimulated the malice of his enemies. A report was 
circulated thata Whiteboy, named Bridge, had been murdered by his ass0- 
ciates, to prevent his giving information; and Sheehy was arrested as4 
participator in the crime. He had reason to dread a Clonmel jury. 0 
the very same evidence that had been rejected in Dublin, he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged and quartered. The most essentid 
part of the evidence, we should naturally suppose, would be the prof o! 
Bridge's death ; but no such thing was attempted. In fact, it was swor, 
by two unexceptionable witnesses, that he had left the country; and it 
notorious, that he was known to be alive several years after. During the 
trial, the faction that conducted the prosecution formed a guard round the 
court, excluding the prisoner’s witnesses, and grossly insulting all who 
dared to speak in his avour. So far was the system of terror carried, that 
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his attorney narrowly escaped with his life, and was forced to fly by night 
o Dublin. 

" The pretended murder of Bridge was made the pretext for the judicial 
murder of some other individuals obnoxious to the aristocracy of Tippe- 
rary; but the effect produced by the dying declarations of these unbappy 
men, caused such a strong sensation of horror, that the persecutors were 
stopped short in the midst of their career. 

‘The state of morals, during this unhappy time, was deplorable ; the 
habits of the gentry were coarse and brutal; the peasant learned all the 
vices of the slave. The few Catholics who pretended to conform, neither 
were, nor affected to be, influenced by religious principle. A certificate 
of having received the sacrament in the church of England, was all that 
the law required to secure their property ; and tradition records many in- 
stances of horrible profanation that took place when the test was adminis- 
tered to these insincere converts. But there were also some noble examples 
of virtue, which it is much more pleasing to contemplate. Many Catholics 
made fictitious conveyances of their estates to Protestants ; and there were 
very few instances of the violation of this confidence. A poor Protestant 
barber held the title-deeds of all the Catholic estates in a southern county. 
He would accept from them neither present nor reward, but supported 
himself by the labour of his own hands. His only recompense was the 
testimony of his own conscience, and the gratitude of those whose estates 
he rescued from the rapacity of the discoverers :—But what more noble 
recompense could he have obtained ? 

The seats in the Irish Parliament were, at this time, held for life, except 
at the demise of the Crown, or when the King pleased to order a dissolu- 
tion. The people had consequently little controul over their representa- 
tives; and by the ingenious contrivances used to close the corporations, 
the Irish House of Commons became a mere mockery of representation. 
The English reader will scarcely credit the reality of such an anomaly as 
the existence of cities and towns, containing several thousand inhabitants, 
where the elective franchise is confined to twelve or thirteen individuals, 
But some such still remain; and the populous towns of Clonmel, Cashel, 
and Belfast, have not a constituency much larger than that of Gatton or 
Old Sarum. If he asks why such an abuse is permitted to exist ?—he will 
be told, that it is essential to the Protestant interest! If he asks for any 
explanation of the wicked nonsense of such a reply, he will get no answer. 
Where the towns contained a larger constituency, the corporations adopted 
an ingenious plan of selling themselves to an extensive dealer in boroughs, 
and, by bestowing the elective franchise on his friends, dependents, and 
servants, they soon outnumbered the resident freemen. This was very suc- 
cessfully practised in Youghal. The corporation party happened to be less 
humerous than the independents; but they contrived, by finesse, to hold 
an assembly of which the others were not aware, and created an over- 
whelming majority of non-residents. They then constituted the Earl of 
Shannon their patron, agreeing to return his nominees, and receiving, in 
return, appointments in the Customs and Excise—the Irish government 
having erected an immense number of useless places in both departments, 
for the special purpose of rewarding its dependents. 

_ ‘The proprietors of boroughs, or rather the proprietors of the Irish Par- 
liament, for its cities and counties were virtually close boroughs, formed an 
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anomalous body called Undertakers. They entered into a bargain with 
the government to carry all its measures in Parliament, receiving, in re. 
turn, places, pensions, and profitable jobs. Similiar transactions have 
occasionally taken place in England, where the parties had the grace to 
keep them secret. But, in Ireland, corruption stalked unblushingly abroad, 
and seemed to court the face of day. Honesty and patriotism were so 
lightly valued, that no one thought it worth while to lay claim to them, 
The two great objects of the undertakers were, to oppose the independence 
of the Crown, and the liberty of the people. The English ministry did not 
interfere with the oligarchy in their misgovernment of the unfortunate 
country, which “they insulted by their ignorance, plundered by their 
rapacity, and slandered by their malice.” But factitious opposition to the 
power of the Crown was an evil of a different nature, which they deter- 
mined to remove. For this pugpose it was resolved, that the Lord Lieute. 
nant, instead of visiting Ireland once in two years, and intrusting the go- 
vernment, in the interval, to Lords-Justices chosen from the undertakers, 
should, for the future, reside in Dublin, and manage in person the disposal 
of places, pensions, and preferments. 

‘An unexpected result followed this change. The condition of the 
people was gradually improved, as the authority of government was 
strengthened ; and, save when the old oligarchy, by lending their odious 
influence to a minister, contrived to gain back some portion of their old 
monopoly, no examples of wanton oppression, on the part of the supreme 
power, will be found in the rest of this history. It was, however, the mis- 
fortune of George the Third’s reign, that most of the administrations 
formed in it felt afraid of the people; and that, in consequence, they en- 
tered into a new alliance with the Irish oligarchy, and intrusted that dan- 
gerous body with powers which they were afterwards unable to control, 
Every direct exertion of British power has been uniformly in favour of the 
people ; and Ireland continued to be oppressed, not because the British 
minister had too much influence, but because he had too little; being 
checked, controlled, and fettered by the confederacy of the borough- 
mongers, which knavery called, and folly believed, to be ‘ the Protestant 
interest.” 

‘This beneficial change was not effected without great expense, and 
was made the subject of more jokes, good and bad, than will bear to be 
recorded. Lord Townshend, the viceroy appointed to effect the revolution, 
possessed a large share of the convivial talents so highly appreciated i 
Ireland; he easily collected about the Castle the inferior dependents of the 
great boroughmonges, and purchased the transfer of their allegiance by 
the united influence of cash and claret. This was described as “an attempt 
to monopolize the manufacture of legislators, by purchasing up the mv 
material;” and the needy crowd that thronged the Upper Castle-yarl, 
pacing the narrow precincts in hopes of reward, were said to be employed 


in ** ploughing the half acre;” for so much did its area contain.’—v0l!! 
pp. 260—273. 


Thus we see from every page, that the history of Ireland is but a 
almost uninterrupted series of national misfortunes ; that ever sinc 
she has been connected with England, she has been treated as a col 
quered country ; that her people have been looked upon as thenatural 
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enemies of the English ; that her civil institutions have been reck- 
lessly trampled upon ; that heraltars have been constantly insulted, 
frequently overthrown ; that her commerce has been fettered, her 
resources wasted, her interests despised or opposed, and her career, 
as a nation, embarrassed by all the impediments by which a power- 
ful state can obstruct the progress of a weak one. It is, indeed, 
a heart-rending history to peruse. Evidence of misgovernment, 
of gross rapacity, and of the most cruel legislation, upon the part 
of England, flashes upon the eye at every line. We know not 
what Ireland might have done, had the island been a thousand 
miles further to the west, in the Atlantic; but placed as it is, it is 
unquestionably the most wretched spot upon the map of civilized 
Europe. 

There are few, if any, exaggerations in the picture which Mr. 
O’Connell has drawn, of the natural advantages which that coun- 
try possesses. In fertility of soil it is unrivalled ; it is remarkably 
well circumstanced for general commerce, at the western extre- 
mity of Europe, with every facility for navigation to every part of 
the maritime world ; it is dented by spacious roadsteads, bays, 
estuaries, and harbours ; and many of the latter are open in all 
states of the tide, and sheltered from tempests. The interior of 
the country is intersected by numerous navigable rivers, and there 
is scarcely any part of it without the best materials for the con- 
struction of roads. Water-mill sites abound in most of the coun- 
ties, where machinery might be erected for manufactories of every 
description. The climate is genial, equally free from the extremes 
of heat and cold. The people who inhabit that fine island, are pa- 
tient of labour, exceedingly industrious, generous, cheerful, emi- 
nently intelligent, and, by temperament, attached to religion. How, 
then, has it happened, that a country thus blessed by nature with 
every good gift which nature can bestow, seems rather to be retro- 
grading to the ages of barbarity, and poverty, than to be advancing 
in refinement, and in national wealth ? These two volumes furnish 
a painful answer to this question,—the same answer which Mr. 
’Connell has also given to it,—eternal domestic dissension, and 
English misgovernment. 





Art. V.— Memorie storico-gritighe della vita e delle opere di Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina, cappellano cantore, e quindi compositore della 
cappella pontificia, maestro di cappella della basilica vaticana, late- 
ranense, e libreriana detto il principe della musica compilata. Da 
Giuseppe Baini sacerdote romano, cappellano cantore, e direttore della 
stessa cappella pontificia, Vols. I. II. Folio. Roma: dalla societa tipo- 
grafica. 1828, 


THe name of Palestrina is dear to all lovers of musical har- 
mony. He was intimately conversant with all its rules, and 
both with its recondite and familiar artifices and beauties. He 
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was the first who introduced into it the charms of melody. W, 
are, therefore, pleased to see an elaborate account of his life, his 
compositions, and their peculiar character. 

Many attempts have been made to investigate the musie of 
Greece and Rome. Hitherto they have not been very successfyj, 
Something has been done to discover and explain the mathematical 
principles by which it was regulated, but its practical rules ar 
little known: it is even doubtful whether either the Greeks o, 
the Romans performed music in different parts. It is admitted that 
the Grecian music was divided into three scales, the Diatunic, the 
Chromatic, and the Enharmonic. The former consisted of whole 
tones and semitones, the second of semitones, and the third of 
quarter-tones. But whether all, or more than one, of these were 
admitted into one air,is uncertain. The Roman music was less 
complex, but its general nature is as little known. Sir John Haw. 
kins and Dr. Burney, in their several histories of music, have en- 
tered upon the subject and discussed it at length. Sir John Haw. 
kins always writes with a leaden pen; Dr. Burney is generally 
entertaining, and often ingenious, but is too frequently flimsy. We 
wish some writer would favour us with a new history of music, 
which should contain all that is interesting in each of these works. 
It might, we think, be compressed into two octavo volumes.. 

We are next carried to the Gregorian chaunt. It has generally 
been supposed that this was derived from the Greek. The cele 
brated Jean Jacques Rousseau denies this; and, after much exa- 
mination of the point, we incline to his system. We observed that 
Mr. Butler, in his letter upon music, inserted in the first volume of 
his Reminiscences, adopts this opinion, and we think the reasons 
which he gives fer it are plausible. Many learned treatises on the 
Gregorian chaunt have been published, but some points in it still 
remain to be cleared up. The melody of the Gregorian chaunt, 
and particularly its psalmody, are very pleasing. The accompa- 
niment of the organ adds to its beauties, but necessarily detracts 
something from its peculiar nature. ; 

The Gregorian Chaunt was superseded by the Hexachords of 
Guido Aretinus, and this introduced modern harmony. It first 
appeared in the Netherlands. It was extremely complicated and 
learned, and is music rather to the eye, than to the ear. Still it 
may be heard with pleasure by scientific ears. Palestrina was 
the first who simplified its harmony; he increased its genera 
melody, and greatly delivered it from the heavy superstructure 
with which it was loaded. His alterations gave rise to the Italian 
Madrigal, the parent of the modern English glee, but not sur- 

assed by it. We do not know a greater musical treat than al 
talian Madrigal, scientifically and feelingly performed. 

Dr. Burney inserted in the third volume of his History of Music, 
a good account of Palestrina and his works. The publication befor 
us collects many other particulars respecting them; but these are 
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of little consequence to general readers. It appears that Palestrina 
was born in 1529, in a city of that name in Italy, called, in ancient 
times, Pranéste; that, about 1555, he was admitted into.the Pope’s 
chapel at Rome ; that in 1562, he was elected Maestro di Capella 
of Santa Mana Maggiore, in the same city; that, in 1571, he was 
honoured with a similar appointment at St. Peter’s; and lastly, that 
having brought choral harmony to great perfection, he died in 
the year 1594, at the age of sixty-five. 

The only event of importance in his history which his biographers 
have related, is, that florid song had been so much introduced 
into the church-music of Italy, as to excite the displeasure and 
disgust of Marcellus the Second, the then reigning Pope. It had 
before his time attracted the attention of Pope John the Twenty- 
second. The wish of that Pope was, to banish it entirely from the 
churches, and that the music sung in them should be of the sim- 
plest kind ; that it should be in unison, and that more than one 
note should never be assigned to one syllable. His Holiness pub- 
lished two bulls to this effect. He afterwards relaxed so far as to 
allow that a more complex or refined music should be sung on 
feasts of particular solemnity. But the wishes of his Holiness 
were not complied with, so that at the time of Marcellus the 
Second, the Roman church-music was of the lightest kind. To 
induce the Pope to allow in the churches the performance of 
modern music, Palestrina requested permission, that a mass to 
be composed by himself should be performed in the Pope’s 
chapel. It was accordingly composed and performed, and 
gave the greatest satisfaction to his Holiness and all others who 
beard it. From that time Palestrina was the favourite composer 
of ecclesiastical music. His works are very numerous, and we 
understand that it is very difficult to procure a complete collection 
of them, but that a great proportion of them may be easily obtain- 
ed. The composition, by which Palestrina is most known in 
England, is his Exaltabo, a sublime and elegant motet. But if 
the species of music which the works of Palestrina superseded, was 
too trifling and familiar, we think that which he introduced was 
too cumbrous and complicated ; and that a simpler style is more 
proper for churches and chapels. Is there not reason to suppose, 
that one cause of the prevalence of the evangelical chapels, is the 
superior simplicity of their music? To a connoisseur nothing 
can be more beautiful than many of the anthems which are per- 
formed in the cathedral service of the established church of Eng- 
land; but, to the public in general, the simple strains of the evan- 
gelical choirs, will always be much more acceptable. 
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Ant. V1.—A Practical Medico- Historical Account of the Western Coast 
of Africa, embracing a Topographical Description of the Shores, 
ivers, and Settlements, with their Seasons of Comparative Health. 
fulness ; together with the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of the 
‘evers of Western Africa, aed a similar Account respecting the other 
Diseases which prevail there. By James Boyle, M.C.S.L., Colonial 
Surgeon to Sierra Leone, Surgeon R.N., &c. pp. 423. London: High. 
ley. 1331. 


. 5 . . . 
of the settlements to which Mr. Boyle’s descriptions refer, is one of 


the principal motives which have induced us to examine a work, 
that in its title, however elaborate, offered no very extraordinary 
provocation to our curiosity. And yet we cannot, on consideration, 
deny, that the comparative salubrity of one of the most important 
of our colonial possessions, forms a subject by no means of a subor- 
dinate interest, amongst those grave questions of state policy 
which press themselves on the immediate attention of the great 
council of the nation. Whether or not Sierra Leone, and the set- 
tlements in immediate connection with it, be suitable residences for 
Englishmen, even for a short time, is, surely, an inquiry that must 
be encouraged in a country where expeditions are yearly projected 
to our foreign possessions, for purposes of scientific curiosity, or of 
moral or religious benevolence. Mr. Boyle observes, that between 
England and Western Africa there is subsisting a beneficial con- 
nection, from which the former cannot withdraw without a sacn- 
fice, which it would be extremely impolitic to make. An extensive 
traflic, he observes, is carried on with that coast in gold dust, ivory, 
palm oil, wax, and hides; and in some of the settlements we are 
engaged with the inhabitants in an important trade in timber. 
Besides, the Western Coast of Africa has been for many years, 
and still continues to be, the principal station where a British 
squadron can most efficiently carry into effect the anxious desire of 
the legislature and the country, to suppress the slave trade ; Free- 
Town, in Sierra Leone, being the site of the courts of those mixed 
commissions, which have been appointed to give the sanction of the 
law, to the justifiable acts of our naval force in that important 
service 

Mr. Boyle, after several concise geographical and statistical de- 
scriptions of the Western Coast of Africa, and some of the adjacent 
parts, proceeds to the consideration of those diseases which may 
be said to be peculiar to the country, and respecting which he, as@ 
medical authority, and a diligent witness, is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. It is fortunate that the habits of his practical life have 
altogether loosened the foundations of that eternal disposition to 
speculation, which is as certain an entailment upon the early pre 
fessional life of every medical man, as vaccination is on his natural 


Tue circumstance of a war having but just broken out in a part 
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one. The author, therefore, is not induced to attempt what he 
himself rather quaintly denominates, ‘ a stiff arrangement of 
causes,’ (p. 71), his only object being to give a straightforward 
register of the symptoms as they occurred, and of the treatment 
and its results. Mr. Boyle pursues his subject in its diversified 
divisions, to an extent of detail which is calculated, we should 
think, to render his descriptions highly valuable, as contributions 
to medical science. He next invites our attention to the medical 
topography of the British settlements on the leeward portion of the 
Western Coast of Africa, with other particulars of equal importance 
and interest. The work concludes with a notice of the diseases 
which come under the general category of tropical ; and further, of 
those which, though they occur frequently on the Western shores 
of Africa, still cannot, with propriety, be represented as peculiar to 
that coast. 

In the statistical portion of his observations, Mr. Boyle has fur- 
nished us with many descriptions of interesting natural scenes, 
which, we have no doubt, it will gratify our readers to peruse. Some 
of the peculiarities of the Gambia, a river which runs into the sea 
on the Western Coast of Africa, are thus noticed by the author. 


‘ The banks of the Gambia, near its mouth, are in general low, and, in 
some places, sandy and sterile, although, for the most part, they are marshy, 
and of black mud, thickly wooded. This, indeed, is the character common 
to the banks of the whole river. The stream is muddy, and the borders in 
general are low, swampy, and, from low water mark, covered with man- 
groves and aquatic shrubs and thick weeds. The adjacent country is thickly 
wooded, and may almost be styled an impenetrable bush. Much of it is 
marshy. ‘The inland soil is mostly sand, with some clay and rocky ground. 
Vegetation is extremely rapid, so much so, that if a spot be cleared of the 
bush, and neglected but for one season, it appears again in nearly its origi- 
nal state.’ 

* * * - * * 


‘The Gambia abounds with fish, hippopotami, and alligators. The 
marshy tracks on its banks yield luxuriant crops of rice, while horses, cows, 
sheep, and goats, pasture on the plains and on the declivities of hills. 
Noxious reptiles and insects almost cover the surface of the earth; and 
beasts of prey, occasionally leaving the forests, are found on the banks. 
The native inhabitants, who are few in number, reside mostly in towns or 
villages of huts, round which a portion (sometimes considerable) of ground 
's cleared, and in a state of cultivation for the production of rice, maize, to- 
acco, and some other articles.’—pp. 2—4. 


In noticing, in two or three pages afterwards, the settlement of 
Bathurst, Mr. Boyle attributes its establishment, asa British settle- 
nent in 1816, to Lieutenant-Colonel Brereton, the very individual, 
that, at the moment we write, has consigned his name to the melan- 
choly catalogue of those who, not possessing enough of the virtuous 
Courage that would have enabled them to bear the frowns of au un- 
‘oward fortune for a brief season, refused to bide the pleasure of 
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that Almighty Ruler, in whose hands the term of our existence nig 

safely be entrusted Bathurst is described as a neat, cleanly town, 
as well calculated for success as any establishment could be, so near 
the mouth of the Gambia, but, in respect of health, very far from 
being an eligible residence. Fish there ts not superabundant ; beef 
is tolerably good ; mutton is rare ; palm wine is one of the staple 
commodities of the neighbourhood; and partridges and guinea 
fowls may be occasionally procured. Considerably to the south of 
the Gambia, is the river Rio Grande, which has a rapid tide, with 
a rise of nine feet, and is said to be navigable for 150 leagues above 
its mouth. Mr. Boyle informs us that it was in one of the islands 
at the mouth of Rio Grande, that Captain Beaver attempted to 
form his settlement. The reader will at once recollect the island of 
Bulam, in association with an adventure as interesting as any that 
can be found in the annals of romance. This island presents, ac- 
cording to our author, a beautiful appearance to the eye, yet being 
swampy and covered with bush, it contains the elements of the 
most violent remittent fever. The numerous islands and points 
of main land, with the rivers and various settlements which are to 
be met with in the voyage from Bathurst to Freetown, are noticed 
in detail by Mr. Boyle. He states the result of his inquiries into 
the condition of the soil, the natural history, the state of the inha- 
bitants of the various places which he visited, and upon the whole 
appears to have collected some very satisfactory and interesting in- 
formation relative to the Western Coast of Africa, which is well 
worthy the attention of the Colonial Department of our Government. 
The description which he gives of the first sight of Sierra Leone, is 
marked by an unusual vigour of expression. 


‘ There are very few parts in the tropical world, which, at first sight, 
hold out more allurements, even to the experienced traveller, than Sierra 
Leone. Its splendid scenery, and its beautiful river, together with its ex- 
tensive, commodious, and generally secure harbour, and pleasant-looking 
town and villages, are calculated to excite the most flattering hopes in 
respect of health and enjoyment, notwithstanding strong previous impres- 
sions to the contrary. On making Sierra Leone from the north, the moun- 
tains from which the peninsula was named, first excite attention. They are 
lofty, perpetually clothed, from their summits to their bases, in all the fer- 
tile gaiety of nature’s verdant and richest scenery; and there is a pleasing 
and endless variety in the outline of their countless peaks and declivities. 
As the ship draws in with the shore, signs of cultivation appear, and increase 
with rapidity, both in number and attractiveness. Freetown, and the 
lately-formed villages in its neighbourhood, at first shew like anomalous 
patches in the view, but, on a nearer approach, they add greatly to its 
beauty and its interest. When the ship has arrived just at that point of 
distance, from which a person may see all the broad outlines and appareat 
characteristics of an extensive scene, without being able to discern the 
minute details, the effect is magnificent. On the left hand is the Bullom 
shore, low, but covered with luxurious and richly-coloured bush, # 
occasional palm and pullom tree, rising in graceful form above the neigh 
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bouring mangroves : in appearance, it seems to embody the notions formed of 
fairyland, but its realities most sadly illustrate the folly of such dreams, The 
middle ground also occurs on the left hand, and it gives a variety to the 
view. In front, are the spacious river, (extending farther than the eye can 
reach,) and the north side of the peninsula, with its lofty mountains, and 
Freetown, running to the water’s edge, and surmounted by the barracks, 
and protected by a handsome fort, and a coast forming numerous small 
and convenient bays, from the town to its termination at the cape, which 
runs boldly into the sea. On the right is the Atlantic. That a scene, 
composed of such ostensible material features, is grand and imposing, may 
readily be supposed ; but those who are ignorant of the peculiarities of a 
tropical climate, and its seductive influences on a stranger, can form no 
adequate notion of the character and extent of its actual power. For the 
moment, home is forgotten, or if remembered, the remembrance is accom- 
panied with a desire it should be situated in such a seeming paradise. In 
thus speaking of the view on arriving at Sierra Leone, we are supposing 
that settlement to be made on a fine clear day, when the atmosphere is 
bright, and comparatively devoid of malaria, and the river runs its natural 
course, unswollen and free from discolouration. Should the arrival, how- 
ever, happen at a different period, when the atmosphere is dense, oppres- 

sive, and fraught with deleterious exhalations, and the rains are deluging 
the face of the country, and at once augmenting the river, and destroying 

its beauty, then Sierra Leone presents a very different appearance: there 

is nothing to excite a pleasing anticipation, but there are a world of causes 

for apprehension and for dread. ‘The realities of the scene are, of course, 

unaltered, for the two periods are the property of the climate, and must be 

alike endured by the colonist; but the appearances present a melancholy 
and a fearful contrast.’'—pp. 23—25. 


The population of the settlement does not exceed twenty-six thou- 
sand souls; but it is composed of a greater number of independent 
races, than we believe was ever found congregated in one commu- 
nity before. The Europeans, it seems, cannot muster more than 
about one hundred and twenty. The Maroons form a numerous 
class. They are, though of African descent, chiefly emigrants 
from Jamaica, and carry on the principal trade of the place. Its 
artizans consist of what are technically called Settlers, and have 
originally migrated from Nova Scotia. The class of traders admits 
amongst its members, an order called Mandingos, who are natives 
of the country in the immediate neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. 
The discharged soldiers, and the liberated Africans, form no incon- 
siderabie item in the population. With respect to the latter, Mr. 
Boyle makes some curious observations. 


‘The liberated Africans display almost every variety of the negro cha- 
racter. Generally speaking, those who were consigned to slavery through 
the fortune of war, are desirous of returning to their native countries, and 
frequently effect their wish, either with or without the leave of Govern- 
ment, which, however, is never refused them when asked; while those 
who were sold into slavery as a punishment for the commission of some 
crime, or have passed the whole of their lives in bondage in their native 
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countries, at once adopt their new homes, as a permanent residence, Foy 
the first six months after their liberation, these people are supported and 
clothed by Government. ‘They are at once placed under the direction of 
an official department, constituted for the purpose, and for the first three 
months employed on public works, when they are located in some of the 
villages for the remainder of the period, at the expiration of which they 
are left to their own resources. ‘This is the case with respect to the men, 
The women mostly get married on their being liberated, for the men are 
not allowed to take them on any other terms. Of the children, both boys 
and girls, many, on liberation, are apprenticed to the inhabitants of Free. 
town, and the others are sent to the villages, where there are regular 
schools, under church missionaries, and supported, clothed, and instructed, 
until they are apprenticed, or qualified to provide for themselves. The 
people but seldom make good mechanics. Their inclination seems chiefly 
for traffic, and some of them have acquired considerable property. They 
rarely follow the sea, whether in ships or boats; and those among them 
who possess canoes, generally employ the natives of the neighbouring coast 
to work them. Many of them will readily hire themselves as servants, 
and, after much tuition and looking after, they are well enough in that 
capacity. A few have been taken by merchants, principally in the timber 
trade, as apprentices, and they are said to have turned out tolerably good 
clerks. The great body of them, however, have made but little progress 
in European civilization, and adhere most tenaciously to their early habits, 
They are tolerably cleanly, and have no peculiarities or habits likely to pro- 
duce disease. One of their customs, although distinct altogether from 
considerations connected with health, may be noticed here without much 
impropriety. A secret institution has been introduced among them by the 
Bulloms and Timmanees, called Purrha, which seems to bear resemblance, 
at least in its spirit, to freemasonry. The meetings of Purrha are held 
at irregular periods, and they are strictly confined to the members, who are 
extremely numerous, and embrace many liberated Africans.’—pp. 32, 33. 
The last class of inhabitants noticed by Mr. Boyle is called the 
Kroomen ; and from his account, it would appear that the persons 
composing this class, in some respects resemble the bands of 
[rish peasantry, which the approach of each harvest invites to this 
country. They are mostly, he says, labourers that come froma 
distance of about one hundred and fifty miles: they rarely fix 
their residences permanently in the settlement ; and, whilst in ser- 
vice, their great object is to get together a box of clothes, or other 
more valuable articles, and with these return to their own country. 
They remain, however, at home only so long as their store lasts, 
and then they come back to resume their laborious occupations. 
Each of the diversified classes composing the population of the 
settlement, is described as maintaining respectively its original 
distinctions: they live in separate districts ; and even Freetown 
has streets appropriated to different races. It has been computed 
that not less than sixty various languages are daily spoken as the 
familiar tongues of one class or another, of the population of Sierra 


Leone. 


Mr. Boyle next adverts to the climate of the settlement, and the 
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subject appears to have been investigated by him with considerable 
diligence. Its seasons he divides into the wet and the dry. The 
latter is generally ushered in by the explosion of two or three tor- 
nados, which, though formidable in themselves, are still so lon 
connected with the approach of a pleasant time, as that the inhabi- 
tants have sometimes prayed for their appearance. One of those 
strange commotions of nature is thus described by Mr. Boyle. 


‘A violent tornado appears to strangers a most appalling visitation, and 
produces an extraordinary effect upon their feelings. It consists of succes- 
sive ashes of the most vivid lightning, tremendous shocks of thunder, 
rapidly and alarmingly reiterated, impetuous gusts of wind, deluging rain. 
This terrific combination of the elements sweeps along the whole of the 
coast under consideration; but it occurs with peculiar violence on what 
is called the windward coast, especially at Sierra Leone. Its denomina- 
tion is derived from the Portuguese, it being a corruption of the word 
trueno, which means thunder-storm. Its approach is first discernible by 
the appearance of a small, clear, silvery speck, at a high altitude in the 
heavenly expanse, which increases and descends towards the horizon, with 
a gradual and slow, but visible motion. In its descent, it becomes circum- 
scribed by a dark ring, which extends itself on every side, and as soon as 
the silvery cloud approaches the horizon, veils it in impenetrable gloom. 
At the moment, the elements seem to have ceased their operations, and the 
very functions of nature to be paralyzed; the atmosphere appears to be 
deprived of the spirit of vitality, and a sensation of approaching suffoca- 
tion pervades and oppresses the physical system. The mind is wrapped in 
awe and suspense, but the latter is speedily relieved by the dark horizon 
being suddenly illuminated by one broad a of electric fluid; peals of 
distant thunder then break upon the ear, and rapidly approach and increase 
in fervency and violence, till the shocks become appalling ; when the thun- 
der is at its loudest, a tremendous gust of wind rushes with incredible and 
often irresistible vehemence from the darkened part of the horizon, not 
rarely in its course carrying away roofs of houses and chimney pots, blow- 
ing down or uprooting trees, and laying the stiffest and largest ships on 
their beam ends, or sinking them under weigh or at anchor; and to that 
succeeds a furious deluge of rain, which falls in one vast sheet, rather 
than in drops, and concludes this terrible convulsion. The lightning is of 
the most vivid description, and, contrary to what has been reported of it, 
seldom sheet lightning, but forked and piercing, and often extremely de- 
structive, both to things animate and inanimate. Its apparently doubtful, 
wild course, is sometimes directed to a large and lofty tree, and the foliage, 
at the points of contact, is blasted on the instant, the exposed branches are 
severed from the trunk, and, probably, the enormous trunk itself is rent to 
its basis and destroyed. When it comes in contact with a house, it fre- 
quently leaves it as great a wreck as ships have been seen to be on coming 
out of a severe action, or after a destructive storm ; and, occasionally, the 
building entered by it may happen to remain untouched, and its inmates, 
some or all of them, as the author has known to occur, perish under its 
scorching influence. Occasionally, the spindle of a ship’s mast, the most 
elevated part of it, may appear to be the point of attraction, and it will 
sometimes dart among the spars and cordage harmless, descending till it 
reach the deck, when it will suddenly quit the vessel by some aperture, 
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and rapidly returning through another, seem to have acquired a new cha. 
racter with incredible velocity ; for, steering its strange and rapid course 
into the main deck, or hold, it will kill, maim, or injure, every thing ani. 
mate or inanimate, with which it comes in contact. Much good has yp. 
questionably been effected by conductors ; but those who have watched the 
progress of the electric fluid, will hold the theorist in no estimation, who 
does not make the atmosphere the first and most important point of cop. 
sideration. The heavy peals, or rather the terrifying shocks of thunder, 
which follow the lightning, frequently not only shake the buildings at Free. 
town, but the very foundations on which they stand ; and the reverberations 
from the surrounding mountains increase, if possible, the awe excited by 
elementary commotion. The succeeding rain, or rather deluge, is happily 
of short duration, and, rushing down the various inlets and indentations 
in the adjoining mountains, it forms into streams, even a few minutes after 
its commencement, which sweep through the streets of Freetown with 
astonishing velocity, bearing with them all the exposed vegetable and other 
matter in a state of putridity or decay. 

‘Such is the tornado; and it is by the preponderating power of its gusts, 
and the atmospheric influence of lightning and its rain, that noxious ex. 
halations from the earth, and deleterious miasmata, before confined to the 
neighbourhood of their origin by opposed or light currents of air, in the 
day, or attracted by the land (the more lofty the more attractive) in the 
night, are removed, and, consequently, the indescribably distressing feel- 
ings occasioned by a foul atmosphere, are superseded by those com- 
paratively pleasurable and enlivening sensations which have been already 
noticed.’— pp. 40—42. 


The average time for the tornados to set in, is the termination of 
the month of September, from which time until Christmas, toler- 
ably calm weather may be expected. At Christmas, the periodi- 
cal winds called the harmatans commence, and continue to blow 
for six or ten weeks. It is very curious, that whilst to the natives, 
and to the Europeans, who, from long residence, may be said to 
be acclimated in the settlement, these winds are exceedingly an- 
noying, the Europeans newly arrived, consider them as refreshing 
and salubrious. But during the raging of the harmatans, the fur- 
niture of every house is covered with fine sand ; and tables, chairs, 
doors, and, indeed, all materials composed of wood, will split or 
crack under their influence. Mr. Boyle concludes this part of his 
subject by a diary of the weather at Sierra Leone, for the term 
nearly of a year,—a document that will be read with extreme inte- 
rest by all the cultivators of meteorological science. 

The great object, however, of this work, is of a purely rofes- 
sional nature, and as, for many reasons, we are fara A from 
the consideration of such a subject, we feel that we are not doing 
adequate justice to Mr. Boyle, by noticing only the miscellaneous 
or merely supplementary portion of the work, on which it is pro- 
bable he expended but a comparatively small share of his atten- 
tion. Some facts, however, and profitable hints may be gleaned 
from the mass of medical information, which forms the chief con- 
tents of this volume. The climatorial bilious remittent fever 1s 
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frst noticed. This fever, which may be attributed to excessive 
heat, is common to all the inhabitants of the tropics. Instances 
abound, of men, whilst working under the rays of the sun, drop- 
ping down dead, as if shot. Again, seamen, who, to avoid the 
inconvenience to which they were exposed, in sleeping between 
decks, contrived to stretch themselves on deck, exposed to the 
beams of a brilliant moon, have been known, in numerous cases, 
to contract severe fever. We remember, that in the account of 
one of the missionary voyages, a very fatal power is attributed to 
the rays of the moon. Some remarkable cases, indeed, are given, 
of death, or severe disease, said to arise from exposure at night, 
during a full moon. 

Indulgence in the use ofardent spirits, is stated by Mr. Boyle, to 
predispose the constitution to the fever above mentioned ; and what 
is remarkable, is, he considers the mere water drinker to be in as 
dangerous a predicament, when attacked by fever, as the most in- 
veterate worshipper of Bacchus. ‘ It is the person,’ he observes, 
‘who lives as nearly when abroad, as circumstances will allow, 
up to his general habits when at home, that is acting without 
fear; and of the three characters alluded to, has infinitely the best 
chance of recovery, when attacked by fever.” We pass over much 
of the subsequent contents of the volume, as consisting of matter 
too purely professional, to allow us to hope that we could, in the 
least, interest our readers, by dwelling upon it. We prefer accom- 
panying Mr. Boyle in the prosecution of his voyage on the southern 
or leeward portion of the Western Coast of Africa, and as far as 
the island of Fernando Po. The object of Mr. Boyle, it may be 
proper to remind the reader, in the expedition which he is now 
describing, is to contribute interesting facts to the stores of medical 
knowledge ; and that, consequently, at whatever place he rests, 
at whatever point he touches, our author’s principal inquiries are 
directed to the influences by which the health of the inhabitants is 
more or less affected. At the same time, he does not confine his 
investigations to one view alone: he notes various circumstances 
of habits and customs, in the occupants of the several parts of the 
coast, and has preserved many original observations of value re- 
specting them. There is scarcely any great difference as respects 
civilization, between the inhabitants of gne part of the coast and 
those of another. The absence cf cleanliness, vegetable food, an 
unconquerable disposition to traffic, and, (where they have had 
experience of Europeans) fraud and treachery, constitute the chief 
and common characteristics of the negroes along the Western Coast 
of Africa. Some of those savage communities, however, have ob- 
tamed distinction by carrying the vices of their race beyond all or- 
dinary bounds, such, for instance, as the inhabitants of the part 
of the coast, in the neighbourhood of Cape Esteiras. Here the 


natives appear to be more brutalized than any of the occupants of 
the African coast. 
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‘They are,’ says Mr. Boyle, ‘ savage and cruel to an extreme,— 
Their houses and burial places, particularly those of the chief men, are 
ornamented with the skulls of innumerable victims of their brutal folly and 
superstition. If one of the chiefs sleeps badly, or is disturbed by dreams, 
often the effect of debauchery, the priests interpret it as a punishment 
inflicted by the Gods, for neglecting to sacrifice to them, and to the me. 
mory of their father, mother, uncle, or aunt, or some of their relations, a 
number of human victims, in order that their spirits might become atten. 
dants upon those of the deceased, and so appease the Gods, and sooth the 
troubled spirits of their friends. Pursuing this view, the priest will occa- 
sionally order a number of helpless wretches to be cruelly butchered. The 
extent and atrocity of the sacrifice is regulated in proportion to the wealth 
of the dreamer, and the rank and nearness of kin of the individual whose 
spirit is supposed to be disturbed. The heads of those sacrificed are added 
to the heaps of skulls of persons previously murdered in like manner, and 
the whole are regularly collected around the habitation, or they are stuck 
on the roof of the hut by way of ornament. If a representation is made 
to them on the monstrous wickedness and folly of so wanton a waste of 
human life, their ordinary reply is, “‘ They are ours. It is the best use we 
can make of them—you have stopped slaving as much as you can—and 
they are of no other use —let slave ships come; they won't be killed: we 
will sell them for rum.” Mr. Whitelaw says, ‘‘ on the southern side of the 
Camaroons, and from that to Cape Lopez, the natives are reported to 
be cannibals.” This I doubt; but I have observed, that slaves from that 
part of the coast are exceedingly partial to, and devour with avidity, raw 
flesh. I have seen them fight like dogs for the raw entrails of catile, and 
tear the entrails to pieces with their teeth while still smoking, full of excre- 
ment, and hardly separated from the animal; and they would gorge with 
raw meat until they could not move.’—pp. 349, 350. 


With respect to Fernando Po, Mr. Boyle is of opinion, that it 
is an unhealthy situation, from circumstances which are almost in- 
surmountable. We now take leave of Mr. Boyle’s work, strongly 
recommending it as one full of new and important information, on 
a subject of pressing and universal interest. 





Art.VII.—Le Pauperisime de l'Angleterre et ' Espagne. 8vo. Paris. 
18cl. 


Tuis is an ingenious publication, and leads to some considera 
tions of great moment: we wish to see them more fully deve- 
loped. 

The writer admits the superiority of England over Spain in 
wealth, energy, literature, science, commerce, navigation and agri- 
culture. On this subject he expresses himself in terms with which 
our countrymen should be satisfied. He then asks, whether they 
who compose the lowest class of English subjects are happier than 
those of the same condition in Spain. He observes that, when 
Englishmen write on this or any similar subject, they notice 
the superiority of England in the several articles we have men- 
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tioned, and generally, if not universally, take it for granted, that 
this circumstance alone proves the superior happiness, even of 
the poorest class of the English people. Our readers will recollect, 
that, towards the middle of the last century, Jean ep see Rous- 
seau published his celebrated essay on the inequality of mankind, 
and contended in it, that the savage was happier than the civil- 
ized man. Argument and eloquence were seldom exerted with 
greater power, than in that publication ; but it made few converts, 
and the contest was decided in the public mind against the savage. 
it was revived by some of the leading Sans-Culottes, at the begin- 
ig of the French Revolution, and we have heard that the system 
has some partizans in America. The philanthropic whimsies of 
Mr. Owen, have a tendency towards it. But we think these do 
not deserve serious discussion. 

It is a more rational subject of investigation, whether the con- 
dition of the laborious poor of Great Britain and Ireland, does not 
present such an appalling scene of destitution and misery, as 
should rend the heart of every person acquainted with it, and 
bring the subject of the present work home to the feelings of 
every one. The point discussed by our author is, whether the 
lot of the poorest class in Spain, with all their want of employ- 
ment and consequential idleness, be not preferable to that of the 
same class in England, with all their employment and consequen- 
tial activity. A man who subsists by labour, should receive, in 
compensation for it, as much money as will enable him to support 
himself and his family, in that humble lot in which it has pleased 
Providence to place them. It should enable him to procure food, 
clothing, and habitation, suitable to their lowly situation. Our 
author contends, that, in all these respects, the poor of Spain are 
much better off than the poor of England. Tie warm climate of 
Spain is more favourable to them; but this, he says, only shows 
that the English labourers and artificers are entitled to higher 
wages, 

He observes, that the British and Irish poor are forced by their 
wants into employments, in which their labour exceeds their 
strength, or which are incompatible with their health ; and thus 
abridges the term which should be considered as the probable 
duration of their lives. He mentions the cotton-spinners, a great 
proportion of whom are little children of tender years. They are 
compelled to work twelve hours every day, in a room much too 
small for their numbers, and the air of which is impregnated with 
the most unwholesome, though invisible, particles. When we see 
the overgrown fortunes which have been raised by the owners of 
these manufactories, the comfortable situation of their principal or 
secondary agents, and the immense circulation of their produc- 
lions, we are inclined to think it a national benefit; but if we 
teverse the medal, and shew the little cotton-spinners at their 
work, we shall be amazed at their hardships, privations, and bitter 
and long-enduring misery. We have selected this instance, because 
VOL. 1, (1832.) No. 11. KR 
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the circumstances attending it are generally known ; and because 
Mr. Sadler’s announced motion will bring it before the House of 
Commons. We trust it will receive a dispassionate and full discus. 
sion. We have lately read in a periodical work in favor of me. 
chanism, of the immense number of persons employed in the needle 
trade. We find from it, that the operation of pointing the needles 
was found to be so injurious to the eyes of the persons employed, 
that very few could continue in that part of the work, even for 
a small number of years, without entirely losing, or material] 
injuring their eyesight. This effect was supposed to be produced 
by some particles which issued from the needles, in this state of 
operation, but which were so small, as wholly to escape the sight, 
both of the persons employed and the by-standers. To prevent 
this injury, a mask has been recently invented, which is worn by 
the operatives, and has been found to answer the purpose. 

Now in Spain, there is no establishment which exactly corres- 
ponds with that of the cotton spinners, or that of the manufac- 
turers of needles, on the scale we have mentioned. Spain, therefore, 
has not those incitements to industry, or those employments for 
it, which we have mentioned. But then, children in Spain are 
not condemned to work twelve hours a day, in fetid air, and no 
one, to gain a livelihood, is forced to point needles at the expence 
of his eyesight. These instances bring the questions to issue. 
Can that be a good state of society, in which a large portion of 
the community are obliged, in order to obtain a miserable pittance 
for their livelihood, to engage in employments, incompatible with 
health, and unproductive of that comfort, which is necessary to 
the well being, even of the poorest man? May not the question 
then be wisely asked, whether, upon the whole, the idleness and 
listlessness of the Spanish poor, are not preferable to such a life 
of misery and ill-requited toil, as the labouring portion of Eng- 
lishmen is generally condemned to ? 

This is a curious and interesting speculation. We recommend tt 
to the consideration of our political economists. Mr. Cobbett con- 
tends, in his History of the English Reformation, that England was 
much more populous,more wealthy, and more happy before, than 
she has been since, the Reformation. In support of his assertions, 
he has produced several important facts. He has, however, failed 
to convince us, that England was either more populous or wealthy 
than she is at present; but when we consider our pauperis®, 
our poor law, our national debt, the extreme wretchedness of the 
hard working classes, and the horrible condition of the West 
Indian slaves, we are greatly inclined to think, that misery never 
abounded in the British dominions in so great a degree as it does 
at present. Why will not our legislators abandon their patty 
squabbles, and give their whole attention to the considerations of 
those means which will most alleviate the distress, and increas 
the comfort of the poor? The subject is of paramount importance, 
and requires abundant consideration. 
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their Manners, Customs, Habits, and Religious Opinions, made during 
a Twelve Years’ Residence in their Immediate Society. By Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali. In two volumes, 8yo. London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
1832. 

Or the many works that have been lately published, for the 
purpose of extending our acquaintance with the domestic habits 
and manners of the natives of British India, these volumes of Mrs. 
Meer Hassan Ali, are decidedly the most estimable. They intro- 
duce us at once into those sanctuaries of private intercourse, to 
which strangers seldom find access, and with which few even of 
the British residents become intimately acquainted. The kind of 
knowledge which peculiar facilities enabled our fair author to col- 
lect, for the information of her friends, in this country, and which 
she has been fortunately induced to exhibit to a wider circle, is 
perhaps of all others the most pleasing. We feel an interest in 
knowing every thing that concerns our fellow-beings, especially in 
distant parts of the world ; we are gratified in hearing descriptions 
of their style of dress, and of the occupations which fill up the 
measure of their daily life; we follow them cheerfully through the 
details of their house-keeping, listen to their conversation, and na- 
tional stories, participate in their amusements, and wonder at the 
differences which exist between them and ourselves, upon innu- 
merable points of economy and conduct. No description that is 
characteristic of their private life can be considered too minute ; 
our curiosity on this subject is imsatiable, for let the contrast of its 
general complexion be ever so great with that of our own, there is 
still running through the whole of the distance between, that invi- 
sible, but not imperceptible, electric chain, which binds the whole 
race of man in the ties of sympathy. 

We wish that the author had been somewhat less reserved, as to 
her own personal history. With reference to this topic, she merely 
tells us, that she passed twelve years of her life in Mussulman so- 
ciety: her husband would appear also to be of that nation, whereas 
she is herself an Englishwoman, who, we presume, originally went 
out to India, in connexion with some missionaries, but in what ca- 
pacity, whether as a domestic, or a translator, or a preacher, or a 
tract distributor, the deponent saith not. She does not give us 
the slightest idea of the course which Mr. Meer Hassan Ali adopted, 
in order to persuade her to share in his fortunes, though many of 
her readers would doubtless be very happy to know, whether a 
Mussulman’s mode of making love resembles that established 
among the men of England. We very soon learn, nevertheless, that, 
however limited her communications may be, upon subjects per- 
sonal to herself, she is really a sensible and very amiable woman, 
well acquainted with the practical duties of life, and accustomed 
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to fulfil them. She thought nothing of the climate, which, she 
contends, affects those only who are constitutionally idle. Her 
simple and effective expedient against the annoyances of that 
raging heat, of which so many complain, was the constant useful 
employment of her time, which preserved equally the health of her 
body, and her mind. Even when the thermometer was at its 
height, and the hot winds prevailed, or when that still more Op- 
pressive influence filled the atmosphere, which exists during the 
periodical rains, Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali found or made en:ployment 
for her hours, and hence, they glided rapidly along, she assures 
us, without a murmur, or a sigh. The climate of India cannot, 
therefore, be half so formidahle as some of our Bishops have repre- 
sented, when they endeavoured to increase the number of Episco- 
pal officers in India, and to augment their salaries. 

The manners of the Mussulman people are quite patriarchal. 
The master and mistress of a family receive the utmost veneration 
from their domestic slaves ; and yet, the latter are allowed to con- 
verse with their superiors, and to give their opinions with the ut- 
most frankness. Aged servants are treated with the mest amiable 
kindness, and their comforts, as well as those of poor relatives of 
the family, even to the remotest degree of consanguinity, are at- 
tended to with the most pious care. The spirit of kindliness pre- 
sides over all their intercourse with each other ; the hearts of parents 
are ever warm with tenderness, while nothing can be more sponta- 
neous than the obedience and affection of their children. Their 
reverence for age, and especially for an aged father or mother, 
knows scarcely any limits. Their charity to the poor flows from 
its proper source, their conviction that it propitiates the favour of 
heaven. It may be that this is not always the case, and that with 
some ostentation is the object. But when the needy benefit by the 
rich, as our author benevolently remarks, ‘ it is unjust to scrutinize 
the heart’s motive, where the act itself alleviates the present suffer- 
ings of a fallen creature.’ She adds,—and the sentiment and lan- 
guage are worthy of the proverbial wisdom of the east,—‘ imposi- 
tion is doubtless often practised with success by the indolent, who 
excite the good feelings of the wealthy, by a tale of woe; the sin 
rests with him who begs unworthily, not with him who relieves 
the supposed distresses of his poorer neighbour. The very best of 
human beings will acknowledge, that they derive benefits from the 
bounty of their Maker, not because they are deserving, but that 
‘“* He is merciful.” ’ ; 

The race of the Syads, or Meers, descended from Mahomet, are 
greatly respected, and form the principal class of Mussulman 
nobility. The female Syads.are all Begums, or ladies; and their 
honours being all derived from their genealogy, every degree of theit 
descent is registered in their memory with the most scrupulous 
exactness. As long as the children of both sexes remain under 
the care of their mother, in her own apartment, popularly called 
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the zenana, it is an indispensable part of their daily education to 
recount their pedigree up to either Hasan or Hosein, the two sons 
of Ali, by his cousin Fatima. Hence, without referring to the ma- 
nuscript genealogy, which is kept with sacred care in every family, 
they can generally trace the whole line of their ancestors, without 
the least difficulty. They are, of course, exceedingly jealous of the 
purity of their race, so much so, that, in the formation of connexions, 
birth is generally preferred to wealth. The consequence is, that the 
class of the Syads abounds in old maids. The author mentions 
an interesting imstance, in which this pride of birth predominated 
over every advantage of a pecuniary description. 


‘There are three unmarried daughters, remarkable for their industrious 
habits, morality, and strict observance of their religious duties; they are 
handsome, well-formed women, polite and sensible, and to all this they add 
an accomplishment which is not by any means general amongst the females 
of Hindostan, they have been taught by their excellent father to read the 
Khoran in Arabic,—it is not allowed to be translated,—and the commen- 
tary in Persian. ‘The fame of their superiority has brought many applica- 
tions from the heads of families possessing wealth, and desirous to secure 
for their sons wives so eminently endowed, who would waive all consider- 
ations of the marriage dowry, for the sake of the Begum who might thus 
adorn their untitled house. All these offers, however, have been promptly 
rejected, and the young ladies themselves are satisfied in procuring a 
scanty subsistence by the labour of their hands. 1 have known them to be 
employed in working the jaullie (netting for a part of the female dress), 
which, after six days’ close application, at the utmost could not realize 
three shillings each; yet I never saw them other than contented, happy, 
and cheerful,—a family of love, and patterns of sincere piety.’—vol. i. 
pp. 9, 10. 

Among the Mussulmans, the day and night are each divided 
into four equal parts, or watches, which are again subdivided into 
hours. The latter are marked by means of a brass ball floating in 
a tank of water. At the bottom of the ball there is a very small 
aperture, which admits a drop of the water every second ; the hours 
are numbered on the external surface, and, as the ball sinks, the 
progress of time is perceived by a watchman, who attends for the 
purpose, and proclaims it by striking with a hammer, on a broad 
plate of bell-metal. These watchmen are regularly relieved, at 
stated periods, as punctuality is a serious consideration amongst a 
people-whose services of prayer must be performed at the appointed 
hours, with the most religious exactness. When a death occurs in 
a family, the principal survivor of the house mourns for forty days, 
during which period he allows his beard to grow :* and at certain 





* The Prophet commanded the beard to be worn: but in modern times 
inustachios only are reserved on the upper lip, which are trained with the 
utmost care. The religious Mussulmans, however, strictly follow the 
Precept. 
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intervals, he provides splendid dinners, which he sends out on 
trays, to his immediate relatives and friends, by way of return, 
we suppose, for their attentions during the period the dead body 
remains in the house. No cooking is carried on there as long as 
that is the case; and hence, they deem it a duty to supply the 
family with ready-dressed dinners. 

The married ladies have a habit, which appears to us ve 
strange, of applying to their lips and gums, and occasionally to 
their teeth, a preparation of antimony, which dyes them as black 
as ebony. They pencil the eye-lid with lamp-black ; and they par- 
ticularly pride themselves on the delicacy of the line and symme- 
try of the arch of the eye-brow. Their hands and feet are cleansed 
until they exhibit a bright red hue, which they justly deem becom- 
ing and healthy. They wear a large ring of gold wire, set with 
rubies and pearls, suspended from the nose, and, however inconve- 
nient they may find it, they cannot remove it, except on a particu- 
lar festival, from the day of their marriage, until that of their 
death, or widowhood, unless they venture to despise one of their 
most ancient customs. Gold or silver rings are also suspended from 
the ears, which are pierced in nine or ten places, so that when all 
the rings are worn, they look like a fringe of the precious metal on 
each side of the head. On state occasions, the rings give place to 
strings of emeralds, and pearls, which fall in rows from the upper 
part of the ear, in a graceful and elegant style. They are remark- 
ably attentive to the hair, which, generally luxuriant, and a jet 
black, after being well washed and dried, is anointed with sweet 
jessamine oil ; it is then drawn, with nice precision, from the fore- 
head to the back, where it is twisted into a queue, which usually 
reaches below the waist ; the ends are ornamented with strips of red 
silk, and silver ribands, entwined with the hair, and terminating 
in a large rosette. While the married women rejoice in the ebony 
colour of their teeth, the men, on the contrary, are remarkable for 
the white enamel of theirs, although their only tooth-brush isa 
broken twig of the pomegranate tree, from which the rind is strip- 
ped off, bruised and made pliant at the extremity. As we cannot 
venture to touch the higher mysteries of the toilette, we must refer 
them to Mrs.—we wish her name was not so long,—Mrs. Meer 
Hassan Ali,—a name, by the way, that bespeaks high rank among 
the Mussulman people of India. 


‘As I have rather prematurely introduced the native ladies’ style of dress 
into this letter, I may as well conclude the whole business of their toilet 
under the present head, instead of reserving the detail of the subject for a 
future letter, when the zeenahnah is to be described, and accordingly pro- 
ceed to ‘ell you that the ladies’ pyjaamahs are formed of rich satin, or gold 
cloth, goolbudden, or mussheroo, (striped washing silks manufactured at 
Benares), fine chintz,—English manufacture having the preference, silk or 
cotton ginghams ; in short, all such materials are used for this article of 
female dress as are of sufficiently firm texture, down to the white calico of 
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the country, suited to the means of the wearer. By the most fashionable 
females they are worn very full below the knee, and reach to the feet, 
which are partially covered by the fulness, the extremity finished, and the 
seams are bound with silver riband ; a very broad silver riband binds the 
top of the pyjaamah ; this being double, has a zarbund (a silk net cord) 
run through, by which this part of the dress is confined at the waist. The 
ends of the zarbund are finished witb rich tassels of gold and silver, curi- 
ously and expressly made for this purpose, which extend below the knees ; 
for full dress, these tassels are rendered magnificent with pearls and jewels. 

‘One universal shape is adopted in the form of the ungeeah (bodice), 
which is, however, much varied in the material and ornamental part; some 
are of gauze or net, muslin, &c., the more transparent in texture the more 
agreeable to taste, and all are more or less ornamented with spangles and 
silver trimmings. It is made to fit the bust with great exactness, and to 
fasten behind with strong cotton cords; the sleeves are very short and 
tight, and finished with some fanciful embroidery or silver riband, Even 
the women servants pride themselves on pretty ungeeahs, and all will strive 
to have a little finery about them, however coarse the material it is formed of 
may happen to be. They are never removed at night, but continue to be 
worn a week together, unless its beauty fades earlier, or the ornamental 
parts tarnish through extreme heat. 

‘With the ungeeah is worn a transparent courtie (literally translated, 
shirt), of thread net; this covers the waistband of the pyjaamah, but 
does not screen it; the seams and hems are trimmed with silver or gold 
ribands. 

‘The deputtah is a useful envelope, and the most graceful part of the 
whole female costume. In shape and size, a large sheet will convey an 
idea of the deputtah’s dimensions; the quality depends on choice or cir- 
cumstances; the preference is given to our light English manufacture of 
leno or muslin for every-day wear, by gentlewomen; but on gala days, gold 
aud silver gauze tissues are in great request, as is also fine India muslin 
manufactured at Decca, transparent and soft as the web of the gossamer 
spider; this is called shubnum (night dew) from its delicate texture, and 
is procured at a great expense, even in India; some deputtahs are formed 
of gold-worked muslin, English crape, coloured gauze, &c. On ordinary 
occasions, ladies wear them simply bound with silver riband, but for dress, 
they are richly trimmed with embroidery and bullion fringes, which add 
much to the splendour of the scene, when two or three hundred females 
are collected together in their assemblies, The deputtah is worn with 
much original taste on the back of the head, and falls in graceful folds over 
the person; when standing, it is crossed in front, one end partially screen- 
ing the figure, the other thrown over the opposite shoulder. 

‘I should say, they rarely stand; but when distinguished guests, or their 
elders amongst relatives, are announced, this mark of respect is never 
omitted. It is an interesting sight, as they have much ease and grace in 
their manner, which no tutoring could impart; they rise and arrange their 
drapery, advance a few steps from their place in the hall, and embrace 
their visitor thrice in due form, ending by salaaming, with the head bowed 
very low towards the ground, and the open hand raised to the forehead, 
three times in succession, with solemnity and dignity. 

‘IT have told you, in a former letter, how many precious ornaments were 
laid aside on the eve of Mahurrum, and need hardly describe them again. 
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Their fondness for good jewellery, perhaps, exceeds the same propensity in 
any other females on the globe; the rude workmanship of native jewellers 
is never an object of weighty consideration, provided the precious metals 
are unalloyed in quality. The same may be remarked in their selection of 
jewels: pearls of the largest size, even when discoloured or misshapen, are 
selected in preference to the most regular in form and colour, of a smaller 
size; large diamonds, having flaws, are often preferred to smaller ones 
most perfect. The gentlemen are good judges of precious stones, and 
evince some taste in their style of ornaments: they are worn on their turbans, 
and in necklaces or harrhs, rings, armlets, &c. but these are all laid aside 
at seasons of devotion, when they are restricted wearing, not only orna- 
ments, but mixed articles of silk and wool in their apparel. The most 
religious men and women invariably abstain from ornamental dress in 
every way, deeming it frivolous vanity, and inconsistent with that they 
profess—‘ to be seeking God, and forsaking worldly things.” 

‘The ladies never wear stockings, and only cover the feet with shoes 
when pacing across their court-yard, which bounds their view and their 
walks. Nevertheless, there is a fashion and taste about the ladies’ shoes, 
which is productive of much emulation in zeenahnah life; they are splen- 
didly worked in many patterns, with gold and silver spangles, variously- 
coloured small seed beads, and embroidery—-the whole one mass of glit- 
tering metal; they are made with sharp points, curling upwards, some 
nearly reaching half-way to the knees, and always worn down at the heel, 
as dressing slippers; the least costly for their every-day wear are of gold 
embroidery on velvet; the less opulent condescend to wear tinsel work; and 
the meanest servants, yellow or red cloth, with silver binding. The same 
style of shoes are worn by the males as by the females; I have seen some 
young men with green shagreen slippers for the rainy season ; these are 
made with a high heel, and look unseemly. The fashion of shoes varies 
with the times in this country, as well as in others—sometimes it is genteel 
to have small points to the shoes; at another, the points are long, and 
much curled; but they still retain the preference for pointed shoes, what- 
ever be the fashion adopted. 

* The greatest novelty in the way of shoes, which came under my obser- 
vation in India, was a pair of silver embroidery, small pointed, and very 
neatly made; on the points, and round the instep, small silver bells were 
fastened, which produced harmony with every step, carried by the quick 0: 
more gentle paces of the wearer; these were a present to me from a lady 
of distinction in Oude. Upon visiting this lady, on one occasion, my black- 
silk slippers which I had left at the entrance, (as is the custom here), had 
most likely attracted the curiosity of the Begum’s slaves, for when that 
lady attended me to the threshold, they could no where be found; and! 
was in danger of being obliged to soil my stockings by walking shoeless to 
my palkie, across the court-yard. In this dilemma, the lady proffered me 
the pair here described ; [| was much amused with the novelty of the es- 
change, upon stepping into the musical shoes, which, however they may 
be prized by native ladies, did not exactly suit my style of dress, nor cov- 
venience in walking, although | must always remember the Begum’s atten 
tion with gratitude. 

‘ The ladies’ society is by no means insipid or without interest ; they are 
naturally gifted with good sense and politeness, fond of conversation, shrew’ 
in their remarks, and their language is both correct and refined. This, ® 
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first, was an enigma to me, considering that their lives are spent in seclu- 
sion, and that their education was not conducted on European principles ; 
the mystery, however, has passed away upon an intimate acquaintance with 
the domestic habits of the people. The men with whom genteel women 
converse are generally well educated, and from the naturally inquisitive dis- 
position of the females, not a word escapes the lips of a father, husband, or 
brother, without an inquiry as to its meaning, which having once ascer- 
tained, is never forgotten, because their attention is not diverted by a 
variety of pursuits, or vain amusements. ‘The women look up to the opi- 
nions of their male relatives with the same respect as children of other 
climes are accustomed to regard their tutor or governess, considering every 
word pronounced as worthy by imitation, and every sentiment expressed as 
a guide to their own. Thus the habit of speaking correctly is so familiar 
to the females of Mussulmaun society, that even women servants, long accus- 
tomed to serve in zeenahnahs, may be readily distinguished by their lan- 


guage from the same class of people in attendance on European ladies.’— 
vol. i. pp. 106—114. 


The Mussulman religion is not without its sects; their differ- 
ences, however, are merely nominal, they being equally guided by 
the laws of the Khoran, which they believe not to have been the 
work of any particular period of Mahomet’s life; each chapter, they 
say, was conveyed to him by the angel Gabriel, and his inspired me- 
mory enabled him'to repeat the words of the holy messenger verbatim 
to his disciples, who assembled to hear him every day, and com- 
piled the precious volume after his death. They pray for the dead, 
and those who can afford it, hire persons to read the Khoran over 
the grave of the departed, for several years, during which they are 
relieved at intervals, both day and night. They believe that a 
great spirit, to whom they give the name of Mhidhie, will visit the 
earth, in company with Christ, as soon as the four quarters of the 
globe shall contain Christian inhabitants. Reverence tor God seems 
the leading trait in their character, and faith ; they believe in the 
existence and promises of the prophets, of whom they say that Ma- 
homet was the last. Him they believe to have been sent, in order 
to regenerate mankind, at a period, when the people of the earth 
were vicious and profane, and worshipped idols, instead of the Cre- 
ator. On the subject of the resurrection, the Mussulman belief is, 
that, after the destruction of the world, which is to be effected by 
fire, there shall be a general resurrection of the dead. Their daily 
prayer is divided in the following manner. 


‘The Mussulmaun lawgiver commanded Namaaz (daily prayer) five 
umes a day :— 

‘Ist. “ The Soobhoo Namaaz,” to commence at the dawn of day. 

‘2nd. “ The Zohur,” at the second watch of the day, or mid-day. 

‘3rd. “ The Ausur,” at the third-day watch. 

‘4th. “ The Mugerib,” at sun-set ; and, 

‘5th. “The Eshaa,” at the fourth ghurrie of the night. ; 

‘These are the commanded hours for prayer. Mahumud himself ob- 
served an additional service very strictly, at the third watch of the night, 
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which was called by him, “ Tahujjoot,” and the most devout men, in all 


ages of their faith, have imitated this example scrupulously. 

« « The Soobhoo Namaaz” is deemed a necessary duty, and commences 
with the earliest dawn of day. The several prayers and prostrations occu 
the greatest part of an hour, with those who are devout in their religions 
exercises; many extend the service by readings from an excellent collec- 
tion, very similar to our Psalms, called ‘“* The Vazefah.” 

‘« The Zohur Namaaz,” an equally essential duty, commences at mid- 
dav, and occupies about the same time as ‘‘ The Soobhoo.” 

‘The Ausur Namaaz” commences at the third-day watch. The re- 
ligious men are not tempted to excuse themselves from the due observance 
of this hour; but the mere people of their world, or those whose business 
requires their time, attach this service to the next, and satisfy their cou- 
science with thinking that the prayer hours combined, answers the same 
purpose as when separately performed. 

‘«“ The Muggrib Namaaz.” This is rigidly observed at sun-set; even 
those who cannot make it convenient at other hours, will leave their most 
urgent employment to perform this duty at sun-set. Who that has lived 
any time in India cannot call to mind the interesting sight of the labouring 
classes, returning to their home after the business of the day is over? The 
sun sinking below the western horizon, the poor man unbinds his waist, 
and spreads his cummerbund on the side of the road; he performs his 
ablutions from his brass lota of water, and, facing Mecca, bows himself 
down under the canopy of heaven, to fulfil, what he believes to be, his duty 
at that hour to his merciful God. 

‘The Eshaa Namaaz” commences at the fourth ghurrie of the night. 
The form of prayer, for this Namaaz, is much longer than the rest. The 
devout men extend their prayers at this still hour of the night; they tell 
me that they feel more disposed at this time to pour out their hearts to 
God in praise and thanksgiving, than at any other period of the day or 
night ; and I have known many of them to be at silent prayer for hours 
together. 

‘Many persons, in their early life, may have neglected that due obedi- 
ence expected in the commanded daily prayers; in after life, they endea- 
vour to make up the deficiency, by imposing on themselves extra services, 
to fulfil the number omitted. By the same rule, when a member of the 
family dies, and it is suspected the due performance of the Namaaz had 
been neglected by him, the survivor, who loved him or her in life, is anxious 
for the soul’s rest, and thus proves it by performing additional prayers for 
the benefit of the soul of that beloved individual.’—vol. i. pp. 147—150. 


The Mussulman Sabbath is kept on the Friday, and commences 
on the previous evening, after the manner of the Jews. It is not 
very strictly kept, though they have several extra observances, in 
order to distinguish the day from the other divisions of the week. 


‘These observances serve to convince us that they believe in the consti- 
tuted Sabbath ; still there is not that strict respect for the holy day which 
could satisfy the scrupulous feelings of a Christian; the servants are quite 
as much employed on Friday as on any other day; the dhurzie (tailor), 
dhobie (washerwoman), and indeed the whole establishment of servants 


_and slaves, male and female, find their work undiminished on the Sabbath. 
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The ladies amuse themselves with cards or dice, the singing women even 
are quite as much in request as on other days; and all the amusements of 
life are indulged in without once seeming to suspect that they are dis- 
obeying the law of God, or infringing on their actual duties. Indeed, I 
believe they would keep the day strictly, if they thought doing so was a 
necessary duty; but J have often observed, that as Friday is one of their 
“fortunate days,” works of any importance are commenced on this day ; 
whether it be building a house, planting a garden or field, writing a book, 
negociating a marriage, going a journey, making a garment, or any other 
business of this life which they wish should prosper. With them, there- 
fore, the day of rest is made one of the busiest in the calendar; but I 
must do them the justice to say, that they believe their hearts are more 
pure after the ablutions and prayers have been performed. And that as 
nothing, however trifling or important, according to their praiseworthy 
ideas, should ever be commenced without being first dedicated to God, 
from whose mercy they implore aid and blessings on the labour of their 
hands, they set apart Friday for commencing whatever business they are 
anxious should prosper. This was the excuse made by the pious Meer 
Hadjee Shaah.’—vol. i. pp. 156, 157. 


We have already seen that the Mussulmans believe in the mis- 
sion of the Redeemer. The author mentions the conduct of a lady 
of that nation, who carried her belief upon this point so far, as very 
nearly to resemble a Christian. 


‘Amongst the number of days strictly observed by this pious lady durin 
her troubles, was the nativity of Jesus Christ, for whose sake she fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, and gave alms to the necessitous. I was the 
more delighted, when first hearing of this circumstance, because | had 
judged of the Mussulmaun faith by common report, and fancied they re- 
jected, with the Jews, our Redeemer having come. They, on the contrary, 
believe, according to their prophet’s words, ‘ that he was born of the 
Virgin Mary; that he worked miracles ; that he ascended after his earthly 
commission had ceased, to the seventh heaven ; that he will again visit the 
earth (when their Emaum Mhidhie will also appear) to cleanse the world 
of its corrupt wickedness, when all men shall live in peace, and but one 
faith shall prevail in the worship of the true God.” 

‘The Mussulmaun work, Hyaatool Kaloob, (which I have so often re- 
ferred to), contains, with the lives of all the prophets, the life of Jesus 
Christ, his acts, and the ungeel (gospel). The gospel they have is in many 
things different from ours ; it is not formed into books by the apostles, 
neither are the miracles united with the gospel, but are detailed as the acts 
of Christ Jesus. What they understand by the ungeel is, “ the word of 
God by the mouth of Jesus;”’ for instance, the sermon on the mount, or, 
in other words, the precepts of Jesus. I am indebted to the meer for this 
information, 

‘The Mussulmauns say, ‘ All power belongs to God. Who would dare 
dispute the miracle of Christ's birth? Is there any thing difficult with 
God? God first formed Adam from the dust; and by his word all things 
Were created. Is there any thing too great for His power? Let no man, 
then, dispute the birth of Christ by a pure virgin.” They believe that Jesus 
Christ was the prophet of God, but they believe not that he is God; and 
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they deem all who thus declare Christ to be God, as unfaithful both to Gog 
and to Christ.'"—vol. i. pp. 162, 163. 


It has often been charged against the Mahometans, that they 
exclude women from their Paradise. This, however, is by no 
means the truth; and it would seem, from this account, that the 
Mussulman ladies, like those, indeed, of every other religion, are 
peculiarly attentive to the duties which they believe to be acceptable 
to God. 


‘1 have but little to add as regards the manner of worship amongst my 
Mussulmaun acquaintance; but here I cannot omit remarking, that the 
women are devout in their prayers, and strict in their observance of ordi- 
nances. That they are not more generally educated is much to be regretted; 
this, however, is their misfortune, not their fault. The Mussulmaun faith 
does not exclude the females from a participation in the eternal world, as 
has often been asserted by people who could not have known them, and 
the good Mussulmaun proves it bv his instruction, of the females under his 
control in the doctrines of Mahumud, and who he believes to be as much 
dependent on him for guidance on the road to heaven, as for personal pro- 
tection from want or worldly dangers. 

‘ The pure life of Fatima, Mahumud’s only daughter, is greatly esteemed 
as an example of female excellence, whom they strive to imitate as much as 
possible, as well in religious as in moral or domestic duties. They are 
zealous to fulfil all the ordinances of their particular faith, and I have had 
the best possible opportunity of studying their character, devotion to God 
being the foundation on which every principal action of their lives seems to 
rest.’—vol. i. pp. 176, 177. 


Among the various festivals which they celebrate, there seems 
to be none so joyous as that of the first day of the new year, which 
is kept very much after the manner that prevails at this day in 
France. 


‘« Nou-Roze” (New Year's Day) is a festival or eade of no mean import- 
ance iu the estimation of Mussulmaun society. 

* The exact period of commencing the Mussulmaun new year, is the very 
moment of the sun’s entering the sign Aries. ‘This is calculated by those 
practical astronomers, who are in the service of most great men in native 
cities ; I shoul tell you they have not the benefit of published almanacks 
as in England ; and according to the hour of the day or night, when the 
sun passes into that particular sign, so are they directed in the choice of a 
colour to be worn in their garments on this eade; if at midnight, the 
colour would be dark puce, almost a black; if at mid-day, the colour 
would be the brightest crimson. Thus to the intermediate hours are gives 
a shade of either colour applicable to the time of the night or the day when 
the sun enters the sign Aries; and whatever be the colour to suit the hour 
of Nou-Roze, all classes wear the day’s livery, from the king to the meanest 
subject in the city. The king, on his throne, sits in a state to receive co 
gratulations and nuzzas from his nobles, courtiers, and dependents. “ Ma- 
baarukh Nou-Roze!” (May the New Year be fortunate!) are the terms of 
sulutation exchanged by all classes of society, the king himself setting the 
example. The day is devoted to amusements, a public breakfast at the 
palace, sending presents, exchanging visits, &c. 
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‘The trays of presents prepared by the ladies for their friends are taste- 
fully set out, and the work of many days’ previous arrangement. Eggs are 
boiled hard, some of these are stained in colours, resembling our mottled 
papers ; others are neatly painted in figures and devices; many are orna- 
mented with gilding; every lady evincing her own peculiar taste in the 
prepared eggs for “ Nou-Roze.” All kinds of dried fruits and nuts, con- 
fectionary, and cakes, are numbered amongst the necessary articles for this 
day’s offering : they are set out in small earthen plates, lacquered over to 
resemble silver, on which is placed coloured paper, cut out in curious de- 
vices (an excellent substitute for vine leaves), laid on the plate to receive 
the several articles forming ‘‘ Nou Roze” presents. 

‘Amongst the young people, these trays are looked forward to with child- 
like anxiety. The ladies rival each other in their display of novelty and 
vood taste, both in the eatables, and in the manner of setting them off 
with effect. 

‘ The religious community have prayers read in their family, and by them 
it is considered both a necessary duty, and a propitious commencement to 
bring in the new year by “‘ prayer and praises.” 

‘When it is known that the Nou-Roze will occur by day-light, the ladies 
have a custom of watching for the moment the year shall commence by a 
fresh rose, which, being plucked from the stalk, is thrown into a bason of 
water, the eye downwards. ‘They say this rose turns over of itself towards 
the sun, at the very moment of that luminary passing into the sign Aries. 
Ihave of'en found them thus engaged ; but | never could say I witnessed 
the actual accomplishment of their prediction. 

‘The Nou-Roze teems with friendly tokens between the two families of 
a bride and bridegroom elect, whose interchange of presents are also strictly 
observed. The children receive gifts from their elders; their nurses reap 
aharvest from the day; the tutor writes an ode in praise of his pupil, and 
receives zifts from the child’s parents ; the servants and slaves are regaled 
with dainties, and with presents, from the superiors of the establishment ; 
the poor are remembered with clothes, money, and food; the ladies make 
and receive visits; and the domenie attend to play and sing in the zee- 
nahnah. In short, the whole day is passed in cheerful amusements suited 


to the retirement of a zeenahnah, and the habits of the people.’—vol. i. 
pp. 283—287. 


The Mussulmans do not excel in musical performances. Their 
instruments are a three-stringed guitar, a rudely-shaped violin, 
anda drum, which is beaten, like a tambourine, with the fingers. 
They are also very indifferent dancers ; indeed, they act upon the 
old impression, that there is a certain degree of indecency in the 
act of dancing, and are astonished that the English residents 
should ever think of joining in a quadrille, or a waltz, since it 
would be much easier for them to hire public dancers for their 
amusement. It is very well known, that there is a class of these, 
Whose exhibitions are not distinguished either by gracefulness or 
decorum. There is, however, another class of minstrels, in India, 
who are well received in private families, which they amuse, by 
‘inging their Hindostanee airs, and dancing in a quiet and elegant 
‘tyle. To the Mussulman ladies, who are so constantly confined 
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to their zenanas, these minstrels, or domenies, as they are called, 
are peculiarly welcome, as their arrival generally makes a holiday, 
These apartments, the zenanas, having been seldom described } 
persons who have written upon Mussulman habits, we shall be 
easily excused for transcribing our author’s account of them. 


‘Imagine to yourself a tolerably-sized quadrangle, three sides of which 
is occupied by habitable buildings, and the fourth by kitchens, offices, 
lumber rooms, &c., leaving in the centre an open court-yard. The habit. 
able buildings are raised a few steps from the Court; a line of pillars forms 
the front of the building, which has no upper rooms; the roof is flat, and 
the sides and back without windows, or any aperture through which air 
can be received. The sides and back are merely high walls formiag an 
inclosure, and the only air is admitted from the fronts of the dwelling-place 
facing the court-yard. The apartments are divided into long halls, the ex- 
treme corners having small rooms or dark closets purposely built for the 
repository of valuables or stores; doors are fixed to these closets, which are 
the only places I have seen with them in a zeenahnah or mahul (house or 
palace occupied by females) ; the floor is either of beaten earth, bricks, or 
stones; boarded floors are not yet introduced. 

‘ As they have neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth or privacy 
is secured by thick-wadded curtains, made to fit each opening between the 
pillars. Some zeenahnahs have two rows of pillars in the halls, with 
wadded curtains to each, thus forming two distinct halls, as occasion may 
serve, or greater warmth be required: this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants, slaves, &c. is extensive. 

‘The wadded curtains are called purdahs; these are sometimes made 
of woollen cloth, but more generally of course calico, of two colours, in 
patchwork style, striped, vandyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
and ornamented way, according to their individual taste. 

‘ Besides the purdahs, the openings between the pillars have blinds 
neatly made of bamboo strips, wove together with coloured cords ; these 
are called jhillmuns or checks. Many of them are painted green ; others 
are more gaudy both in colour and variety of patterns. These blinds con- 
stitute a real comfort to every one in India, as they admit air when let 
down, and at the same time shut out flies and other annoying insects; 
besides which the extreme glare is shaded by them,—a desirable object to 
foreigners in particular. 

‘ The floors of the halls are first matted with the coarse date-leaf mat- 
ting of the country, over which is spread shutteringhies (thick cotton car- 
pets, peculiarly the manufacture of the upper provinces of India, wove 10 
stripes of blue and white, or shades of blue); a white calico carpet covers 
the shutteringhie, on which the females take their seat. 

* The bedsteads of the family are placed, during the day, in lines at the 
back of the halls, to be moved at pleasure to any chosen spot for the 
night’s repose ; often into the open court-yard, for the benefit of the pure 
air. They are all formed on one principle, differing only in size and qua- 
lity ; they stand about half a yard from the floor, the legs round and broad 
at bottom, narrowing as they rise towards the frame, which is laced ovet 
with a thick cotton tape, made for the purpose, and platted in checquers, 
and thus rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very pleasant to recline upoe- 
The legs of these bedsteads are, in some instances, gold, silver gilt, or pur 
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silver; others have enamel paintings on fine wood; the iaferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and varnished; the servants’ 
bedsteads are of common mango-wood without ornament, the lacing of 
these for the sacking being of elastic string, manufactured from the fibre 
of the cocoa- nut. 

‘Such are the bedsteads of every class of people. ‘They seldom have 
mattresses ; a soojinee (white quilt) is spread on the lacing, over which a 
calico sheet, tied at each corner of the bedstead with cords and tassels ; 
several thin flat pillows of Leaten cotton for the head,—a muslin sheet for 
warm weather, and a well-wadded ruzzie (coverlid) for winter, is all these 
children of Nature deem essential to their comfort in the way of sleeping. 
They have noideaof night-dresses; the same suit thatadorns alady, isretained 
both night and day until a change be needed. The single article exchanged 
at night is the deputtah, and that only when it happens to be of silver 
tissue or embroidery, for which a muslin or calico sheet is substituted. 

‘The very highest circles have the same habits in common with the 
meanest, but those who can afford shawls of cashmere prefer them for 
sleeping in, when the cold weather renders them bearable. Blankets are 
never used except by the poorest peasantry, who wear them in lieu of better 
garments night and day in the winter season; they are always black, the 
natural colour of the wool. The ruzzies of the higher orders are generally 
made of silk of the brightest hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed 
muslin of assimilating colour; they are usually bound with broad silver 
ribands, and sometimes bordered with gold brocaded trimmings. The mid- 
dling classes have fine chintz ruzzies, and the servants and slaves coarse 
ones of the same material; but all are on the same plan, whether for a 
queen or the meanest of her slaves, differing only in the quality of the 
material. 

‘The mistress of the house is easily distinguished by her seat of honour 
in the hall of a zeenahnah; a musnud not being allowed to any other 
person but the lady of the mansion. 

‘The musnud carpet is spread on the floor, if possible near to a pillar, 
about the centre of the hall, and is made of many varieties of fabric,—gold 
cloth, quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine chintz, or whatever may suit 
the lady’s taste, circumstances, or convenience. It is about two yards 
square, and generally bordered or fringed, on which is placed the all- 
important musnud, This article may be understuod by those who have 
seen a lacemaker’s pillow in England, excepting only that the musnud is 
about twenty times the size of that useful little article in the hands of our 
industrious villagers. The musnud is covered with gold cloth, silk, velvet, 
or calico, with square pillows to correspond, for the elbows, knees, &c. 
This is the seat of honour, to be invited to share which, with the lady- 
owner, is a mark of favour to an equal or inferior: when a superior pays a 
visit of honour, the prided seat is usually surrendered to her, and the lady 
of the house takes her place most humbly on the very edge of her own 
carpet. 

‘ Looking-glasses or ornamental furnitare are very rarely to be seen in 
the zeenahnahs, even of the very richest females. Chairs and sofas are 
produced when English visitors are expected; but the ladies of Hindoo- 
staun prefer the usual mode of sitting and lounging on the carpet; and as 
for tables, I suppose not one gentlewoman of the whole country has ever 
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been seated at one ; and very few, perhaps, have any idea of their usual 
purposes, all their meals being served oun the floor, where dusthakhawns 
(table-cloths we should call them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
spoon, glasses, or napkins, so essential to the comforiable enjoyment of g 
meal amongst Europeans. But those who never knew such comforts have 
no desire for the indulgence, nor taste to appreciate them, 

‘On the several occasions, amungst native society, of assembling in large 
parties, as at births and marriages, the halls, although extensive, would be 
inadequate to accommodate the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly flounced with muslin, supported on poles fixed in the 
court yard, and connecting the open space with the great hall, by wooden 
platforms which are brought to a line with the building, and covered with 
shutteringhie and white carpets, to correspond with the floor-furniture of 
the hall; and here the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very comfort. 
ably, without feeling any great inconvenience from the absence of their 
bedsteads, which could never be arranged for the accommodation of s0 
large an assemblage—nor is it ever expected. 

‘ The usually barren look of these almost unfurnished halls, is, on such 
occasions, quite changed, when the ladies are assembled in their various 
dresses ; the brilliant display of jewels, the glittering drapery of their dress, 
the various expressions of countenance, and different figures, the multitude 
of female attendants and slaves, the children of all ages and sizes in their 
variously ornamented dresses, are subjects to attract both the eye and the 
mind of an observing visitor; and the hall, which, when empty, appeared 
desolate and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing wanting to render the 
scene attractive.’—vol. 1. pp. 304—312. 


The amusements enjoyed by the ladies, in these their own apart- 
ments, would appear to a stranger rather nursery-like, and frivolous. 
But they are innocent, and are the proof of the virtuous simplicity 
in which the Mussulman wives spend theirdays. We should think 
them miserable, because they are so much confined; but usage 
renders that agreeable to them, which we should imagine to be irk- 
some. Though their intellectual resources are limited, on account 
of the inferiority of their education ; yet they are remarkable for 
plain good sense, and for a constant attention to the fulfilment of 
their duties. They seem always happy in the seclusion to which 
they have been accustomed from infancy. They are strictly pre- 
cluded from mixing in indiscriminate society with men, who 
are strangers to them, but there is no limit to intercourse with 
their own sex. Some of the ladies of rank have as many as teo 
companions on their establishments, besides slaves, and other do- 
mestics ; ‘and there are some of the royal family at Lucknow, who 
entertain in their service two or three hundred female dependents, 
of all classes, A well filled zeenahnah is a mark of gentility ; and 
even the poorest lady in the country will retain a number of slaves 
and domestics, if she cannot afford companions ; besides which, 
they are miserable without society, the habit of associating with 
numbers having grown up with infancy to maturity: “ to b 
alone,” is considered, with women thus situated, a real calamity. 
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The ladies console themselves also with the pleasures of smoking, 
and bave their hookahs as commonly asthe men. The first wife 
whom a Mussulman marries is always considered as the head of 
his establishment, and itis now a well settled rule amongst them, 
that no man shall marry more females than he can conveniently 
maintain. The son of the first wife is the heir of his father: his 
children by his other wives are all equal in his estimation. The 
author mentions many instances that came within her knowledge, 
in which Syaads especially were contented with only one wife. The 
majority, however, take full advantage of their privilege, without 
thereby losing any portion of the affection of their first wives. The 
description of an attached consort, as given by the author, is exceed- 
ingly engaging. She never gives her husband reason to suppose 
that she has any cause for regret. She receives him with unaffected 
pleasure, even though she knows that he has just added another to 
his already well-peopled harem. She, without jealousy, hears him 
speak of his other wives,—for she knows that others he has, and 
she has learned from her education, that they deserve respect from 
her in proportion as they contribute to her husband’s happiness. 
The children of her husband are admitted at all times and seasons, 
without restraint, or prejudice ; she loves them next to her own, 
because they are her husband’s. She receives the mothers of such 
children without a shade of jealousy in her manner, and delights 
in distinguishing them by favours and presents, according to their 
several merits. 

It seems that girls are considered to have passed their prime, 
when they reach their eighteenth year; it is as bad as the thirtieth 
amongst us. The settlement of daughters being, in every family, 
a matter of great importance, and equality of difficulty, there is 
a class of persons, who dedicate themselves, as to a profession, to 
the business of negociating marriages. The author’s description 
of these persons, usually females, is curious and entertaining. They 
are particularly expert in the art of talking, and spend their time 
in going about from house to house; and as they have always 
something entertaining to say, they generally gain easy admittance ; 
they make themselves acquainted with the domestic affairs of one 
family, in order to convey them to another, and so continue in 
their line of gossiping, until the economy of every person’s house 
is familiar to all. The female gossip in her researches in zenanas, 
finds out all the expectations a mother entertains for her mar- 
rageable sons or daughters, and details whatever she learns in 
such or such a zenana, as likely to meet the views of her present 
hostess. Every one knows the object of these visits; and if 
they have any secret, that the world may not participate in, 
there is due caution observed, that it may not transpire before this 
Mrs. Gad-about. 

he fair author next proceeds to give a very full and interesting 


account of the mode in which infants are treated, and of the cere- 
VOL. 1. (1832) No. 11. . 
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monies, by which the birth of a child is followed. There is not 
half the bustle made about a female child, as there is about a 
male; but the good mother, she sensibly adds, will never be 
dissatisfied with the nature of the gift, who can appreciate the 
source whence she receives the blessing! The male population 
are great pigeon fanciers. They think it plebeian to walk; and 
their chief out-of-door exercise is a ride on horseback, or op 
an elephant. They practice the sword exercises on the hide 
of a living buffalo, or a fish just taken out of the river, which jis 
covered with scales so strong, as to turn the edge of a good sabre. 
They, however, prefer the lance, in the use of which they evince 
great agility. The bow and arrow have almost been laid aside, 
except for the purpose of driving away the crows, which, in India, 
are the most audacious and troublesome of the feathered race, 
Horse racing has Jately been introduced amongst them, but it has 
not as yet become popular; when they hunt, it is always on ele- 
phants. Some of their sports are barbarously cruel. Tigers, ele- 
phants, buffaloes, and alligators, are frequently made to fight 
against each other, for the amusement of the spectators. A still 
more horrid spectacle is that of a battle between intoxicated ele- 
phants, which often takes place. Amongst the higher classes, 
tigers and leopards, trained for the purpose, are used like our 
hounds, in field sports, or in the jungles. They are under the care 
of keepers, and are generally mtroduced after breakfast, when 
native noblemen have visitors. 

The streets of a native city are usually narrow, and unpaved ; 
the shops are small, with the whole front open to the street, and 
here may be seen all the artisans at work, at their different trades ; 
the cook cvoking, the baker baking, the butcher chopping his 
meat, the goldsmith hammering, filing, or engaged over his crucible, 
the muslin weaver over his loom, the hookha manufacturer finishing 
his pipes, the confectioner preparing his dainties, the toyman put- 
ting together his various temptations for the juvenile part of the — 
community, and all exposed to the eye of every body who passes 
by, rendering it impossible to apply to their occupation our well 
known term of mysteries. Some of the “cries” in these streets 
will be novel to most of our readers. ‘‘ Seepie wallah deelie suk- 
ha!” (moist or dry cuppers). The cupping is performed by men 
and women. It is called dry cupping when no blood is taken, this 
is a remedy for rheumatic pains. ‘ Jonks,” or ‘‘ Keerah luggary 
wallie,” (the woman with leeches). ‘‘ Kan sarf kerna wallah.” 
(ear cleaner). The wax removed from the eaf is in great [re 
quest, as it is a principal ingredient in the medicament that 's 
used for intoxicating elephants. ‘ Goatah chandnie bickhou, 
(old silver trimmings to sell). Tale kee archah wallah.” (0! 
pickles). ‘‘ Mittie wallah,” (man with sweetmeats). ‘‘ Kallonie 
wallah,” (man with toys). ‘ Punkah wallah,” (vender of fans). 
“Turkaree-Maynour,” (vegetables and fruits). ‘ Muchullee, 
(fish). ‘* Chirryah wallah,” (bird man). ‘* Artush-baajie,” (fire 
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works). ‘ Chubbaynee,” (parched corn). ‘ Tumanshbeen,” 
(wonder-workers.) These are rope-dancers, fire-eaters, and sleight- 
of-hand men, who are famous for their skill, all over the world. 
“ Samp-wallah,” (snake catchers), who are mere impostors. “ Dhie 
cuttie,” (sour curds), made of sweet milk, by some secret process 
peculiar to India: it isdelicious, as an accompaniment to the usual 
viands. ‘* Mullie,” (clotted cream). ‘‘ Mukhun,” (butter). “* Burruff 
wallah,” (the man with ice), who is laden with iced creams and 
sherbet ices, In every variety. ‘‘ Roshunie,” (ink), prepared from 
lampblack and gum-arabic, and by no means durable. ‘f Sulmah,”’ 
the black dye for the lips and teeth. Indeed, there is scarcely any ar- 
ticle sold at the bazaars, which is not also hawked about the streets. 

In the present state of the cholera among ourselves, the author's 
account of the Indian malady cannot fail to be highly interesting. 


‘The natives of India designate cholera by the word “ Hyza,” which 
with them signifies ‘‘the plague.” By this term, however, they do not 
mean that direful disorder so well known to us by the same appellation ; 
as, if | except the Mussulmaun pilgrims, who have seen, felt, and described 
its ravages on their journey to Mecca, that complaint seems to be unknown 
to the present race of native inhabitants of Hindoostaun. The word “ hyza,” 
or “ plague,” would be applied by them to all complaints of an epidemic 
or contagious nature, by which the population were suddenly attacked, and 
death ensued. When the cholera first appeared in India, (which I believe 
was in 1817), it was considered by the natives a new complaint. 

‘In all cases of irritation of the stomach, disordered bowels, or severe 
feverish symptoms, the Mussulmaun doctors strongly urge the adoption of 
“starving out the complaint.” This has become a law of nature with all 
the sensible part of the community; and when the cholera first made its 
appearance in the upper provinces of Hindoostaun, those natives who ob- 
served their prescribed temperance were, when attacked, most generally 
preserved from the fatal consequences of the disorder. 

‘On the very first symptom of cholera occurring in a member of a Mus- 
snlmaun family, a small portion of zahur morah (derived from zahur, poison ; 
morah, to kill or destroy ; and thence understood as an antidote to poison, 
some specimens of which | have brought with me to England), moistened 
with rose-water, is promptly administered, and, if necessary, repeated at 
short intervals ; due care being taken to prevent the patient from receiving 
any thing into the stomach, excepting rose-water, the older the more eff- 
cacious in its property to remove the malady. Wherever zahur morah was 
not available, secungebeen (syrup of vinegar) was administered with much 
the same effect. The person once attacked, although the symptoms should 
have subsided by this application, is rigidly deprived of nourishment for 
two or three days, and even longer if deemed expedient; occasionally 
allowing only a small quantity of rose-water, which they say effectually 
removes from the stomach and bowels those corrupt adhesions which, in 
their opinion, is the primary cause of the complaint. 

‘The cholera, I observed, seldom attacked abstemious people; when, 

Owever, this was the case, it generally followed a full meal ; whether of 
tice or bread made but little difference, much, I believe, depending on the 
general habit of the subject; as among the peasintry and their superiors 
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the complaint raged with equal malignity ; wherever a second meal was re- 
sorted to, whilst the person had reason to believe the former one had not 
been well digested. An instance of this occurred under my own imme. 
diate observation, in a woman, the wife of an old and favourite servant, 
She had imprudently eaten a second dinner, before her stomach, by her 
own account, had digested the preceding meal. She was not a strong 
woman, but in tolerable good health ; and but a few hours previous to the 
atiack I saw her in excellent spirits, without the most remote appearance 
of indisposition. The usual applications failed of success, and she died in 
a few hours. This poor woman never could be persuaded to abstain from 
food at the stated period of meals; and the natives were disposed to con- 
clude that this had been the actual cause of her sufferings and dissolution, 

‘In 1821, the cholera raged with even greater violence than on its first 
appearance in [Jindoostaun; by that time many remedies had been sug. 
gested, through the medium of the press, by the philanthropy and skill of 
European medical practitioners, the chief of whom re: ommended calomel 
in large doses, from twenty to thirty grains, and opium proportioned to the 
age and strength of the patient. I never found the natives, however, 
willing to accept this as a remedy, but I have heard that amongst Europeans 
it was practised with success. From a paragraph which I read in the 
Bengal papers, I prepared a mixture that I have reason to think, through 
the goodness of Divine Providence, was beneficial to many poor people who 
applied for it in the early stages of the complaint, and who followed the 
rule laid down of complete abstinence, until they were out of danger 
from a relapse, and even then, for a long time, to be cautious in the 
quantity and digestible quality of their daily meal. The mixture was as 
follows :— 

‘Brandy, one pint; oil, or spirit of pepperment, the former, half an 
ounce ; if the latter, one ounce ; ground black pepper, two ounces ; yellow 
rind of oranges grated, without any of the white, one ounce: these were 
kept closely stopped, and occasionally shook, a table-spoon full adminis- 
tered at each dose, the patient well covered up from the air, and warmth 
created by blankets, or any other means within their power, repeating the 
dose as the case required. 

‘Of the many individuals who were attacked by this severe malady in 
our house, very few died, and those, it was believed, were victims to an 
imprudent determination to partake of food before they were convalescent, 
individuals who never could be prevailed on to practise abstemious habits, 
which we had good reason for believing was the best preventative against 
the complaint during those sickly seasons. The general opinion entertained, 
both by natives and Europeans, at those awful periods, was, that the 
cholera was conveyed in the air; very few imagined that it was infectious, 
as it frequently attacked the members of a family, and the rest escaped, 
although in close attendance—even such as failed not to pay the last duties 
to the deceased, according to Mussu!maun custom, which exposed them 
more immediately to danger, if infection existed; yet no fears were ever 
entertained, nor did I ever hear an opinion expressed amongst them that it 
had been, or could be, conveyed from one person to another, 

‘Native children generally escaped the attack, and I never heard of an 
infant being in the slightest degree visited by this malady. It is, however, 
expedient to use such precautionary measures as sound sense and reason may 
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suggest, since wherever the cholera has appeared, it has proved a national 
calamity, and not a partial scourge to a few individuals ; all are alike in 
danger of its consequences, whether the disorder be considered infectious 
or not, and therefore the precautions I have urged in India, amongst the 
native communities, I recommend with all humility here, that cleanliness 
and abstemious diet be observed among all classes of people. 

‘In accordance with the prescribed antidote to infection from scarlet 
fever in England, I gave camphor (to be worn about the person) to the 
poor in my vicinity, and to all the natives over whom I had either influence 
or control; | caused the rooms to be frequently fumigated with vinegar or 
tobacco, and labaun (fiunkincense) burnt occasionally. 1 would not, how- 
ever, be so presumptuous as to insinuate even that these were preventatives to 
cholera, yet in such cases of universal terror as the one in question, there 
can be no impropriety in recommending measures which cannot injure, and 
may benefit, if only by giving a purer atmosphere to the room, inhabited 
by individuals either in sickness or in health. But, above all things, 
aware that human aid or skill can never effect a remedy unaided by 
the mercy and power of Divine Providence, let our trust be properly 
placed in His goodness, ‘* who giveth medicine to heal our sickness,” and 
humbly entreat that He may be pleased to avert the awful calamity from 
our shores, which threatens and disturbs Europe generally at this moment. 

‘Were we to consult Nature, rather than inordinate gratifications, we 
should find in following her dictates the best security to health at all times, 
but more particularly in seasons of prevailing sickness. Upon the first in- 
dications of cholera, I have observed the stomach becomes irritable, the 
bowels are attacked by griping pains, and unnatural evacuations; then 
follow sensations of faintness, weakness, excessive thirst, the pulse becomes 
languid, the surface of the body cold and clammy, whilst the patient feels 
inward burning heat, with spasms in the legs and arms. 

‘In the practice of native doctors, I have noticed that they administer 
saffron to alleviate violent sickness with the best possible effect. A case 
came under my immediate observation, of a young female who had suffered 
from a severe illness similar in every way to the cholera; it was not, how- 
ever, suspected to be that complaint, because it was not then prevailing at 
Lucknow; after some days, the symptoms subsided, excepting the irrita- 
tion of her stomach, which, by her father’s account, obstinately rejected 
every thing offered for eleven days. When I saw her, she was apparently 
sinking under exhaustion; | immediately tendered the remedy recom- 
mended by my husband, viz. twelve grains of saffron, moistened with a 
little rose-water, and found with real joy that it proved efficacious ; half 
the quantity in doses were twice repeated that night, and in the morning 
the patient was enabled to take a little gruel, and, in a reasonable time, 
entirely recovered her usual health and strength. 

‘I have heard of people being frightened into an attack of cholera by 
apprehending the evil; this, however, can only occur with very weak minds, 
and such as have neglected in prosperity to prepare their hearts for adver- 
sity. When I first reached India, the fear of snakes, which I expected to 
find in every path, embittered my existence. This weakness was effectually 
Corrected hy the wise admonitions of Meer Hadjee Shaah. “If you trust 
in God, he will preserve you from every evil; be assured the snake has no 
Power to wound without permission !” ’—vol. ii. pp. 115—124. 
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pomegranate tree may be ranked among its choicest horticultural 
beauties. The cocoa-nut has long yielded the natives an oil for 
lamps, although a patent for such a manufacture has been only 
recently taken out in this country. The tamarind and jahmun 
trees are much esteemed for their fruits, but the pride of the forest 
is the mango, magnificent in its growth, and splendid in its foli- 
age. The sherrefah, or custard apple, is also a very graceful tree: 
it is a very remarkable fact, that flies are never known to settle on 
this tree, or on its fruit. Cherries, gooseberries, and currants, are 
not seen in India. There are two species of jungle grass, called 


sirrakee and sa; which are particularly beautiful, as well as 
useful. utarh 


‘This grass presents so many proofs of the beneficent care of Divine 
Providence to the creatures of His hand, that the heart must be ungrate- 
fully cold which neglects praise and thanksgiving to the Creator, whose 
power and mercy bestows so great a benefit. The same might be justly 
urged against our insensibility, if the meanest herb or weed could speak to 
our hearts, each possessing, as it surely does, in its nature, a beneficial pro- 
perty peculiar to itself. But here the blessing is brought home to every 
considerate mind, since a substitute for this article does not appear to exist 
in India. 

‘I have seen the sainturh stalks, on which the bloom gracefully moves 
as feathers, sixteen feet high. The sirrakee has a more delicate blossom, 
finer stalk, and seldom, I believe, exceeds ten feet; the stalk resembles a 
reed full of pith, without a single joint from the shoot upwards; the colour 
is that of clean wheat straw, but even more glossy. The blossom is of a 
silky nature, possessing every variety of shade, from pure white to the rain- 
bow’s tints, as viewed in the distance at sun-rise ; and when plucked, the 
separated blossoms have many varieties of hue, from brown and yellow to 
purple. 

‘ The head or blossom is too light to weigh down the firm but flexible 
stalk ; but as the wind presses against each patch of grass, it is moved in 
a mass, and returns to its erect position with a dignity and grace not to be 
described. 

‘I have watched for the approaching season of the blooming sirtakee 
with an anxiety almost childish ; my attention never tired with observing 
the progressive advances from the first show of blossom, to the period of 
its arriving at full perfection; at which time, the rude sickle of the indus- 
trious labourer levels the majestic grass to the earth for domestic purposes. 
The benefits it then produces would take me long to describe. 

‘The sirrakee and sainturh are stripped from the outward sheltering 
blades, and wove together at the ends; in this way they are used for border- 
ing tatties, or thatched roofs; sometimes they are formed into screens for 
doors; others line their mud huts with them. They are found useful in 
constructing accommodations after the manner of bulk-heads, on boats for 
the river voyagers, and make a good covering for loaded waggons, For 
most of these purposes the article is well suited, as it resists moisture, @ 
swells as the wet falls on it, so that the heaviest rain may descend on 4 
frame of sirrakee without one drop penetrating, if it be properly placed in 
a slanting position. 

‘I cannot afford space to enumerate here the variety of purposes 
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which this production of Nature is both adapted for and appropriated to ; 
every part of the grass being carefully stored by the thrifty husbandman, 
even to the tops of the reed, which, when the blossom is rubbed off, is 
rendered serviceable, and proves an excellent substitute for that useful 
invention, a birch-broom. The coarse parent grass, which shelters the 
sirrakee, is the only article yet found to answer the purposes for thatching 
the bungalows of the rich, the huts of the poor, the sheds for cattle, and 
roofs for boats. The religious devotee sets up a chupha-hut, without ex- 
pense, (all the house he requires,) on any waste spot of land most con- 
venient to himself, away from the busy haunts of the tumultuous world, 
since bamboo and grass are the common property of all who choose to take 
the trouble of gathering it from the wilderness. And here neither rent nor 
taxes are levied on the inhabitant, who thns appropriates to himself a home 
from the bounteous provision prepared by Divine goodness for the children 
of Nature. 

‘ This grass is spontaneous in its growth, neither receiving nor requiring 
aid from human cultivation. It is found in every waste throughout Hin- 
doostaun, and is the prominent feature of the jungle, into which the wild 
animals usually resort for shelter from the heat of the day, or make their 
covert when pursued by man, their natural enemy.’ —vol. ii. pp. 209— 
212. — 

The author has collected, for the amusement of her readers, 
several of the stories which are told in the zenanas. One of these 
must serve as a specimen to the whole. 


‘“ Sheikh Suddoo was a very learned men, but a great hypocrite, who 
passed days and nights in the mosque, and was fed by the charitable, his 
neighbours, from such viands as they provided daily for the poor traveller, 
and those men who forsake the world. The Sheikh sometimes wandered 
into a forest seldom penetrated by the foot of man, where, on a certain 
day, he discovered a copper cup, curiously engraved with characters which 
he tried in vain with all his learning to decipher. The Sheikh returned 
with the cup to the mosque, regretting that the characters were unknown 
to him ; but as he had long desired to have a good-sized lamp, he fancied 
from the peculiar shape of his prize, that it would answer the very pur- 
pose, and the same night he exultingly prepared his charaagh (a light) in 
the engraved vessel. 

‘“ The moment he had ignited one wick, he was surprised by the 
appearance of a figure, resembling a human being, standing before him. 
‘ Who art thou,’ he demanded, ‘ intruding at this hour on the privacy of 
a hermit?’ ‘I come,’ replied the figure, ‘on the summons from your 
lamp. That vessel and whoever possesses it, has four attendants, one of 
whom you see before you, your slave. We are Genii, and can only be 
summoned by the lighting up of the vessel now before you; the number 
of your slaves will be in due attendance, always guided by as many wicks 
as it may be your pleasure to light up for our summons. Demand our 
attendance at any hour you please, we are bound to obey.’ 

‘“ The Sheikh inquired if he or his companions possessed any power. 
‘ Power,’ replied the Genii, ‘ belongs to God, the Creator of all things 
visible and invisible; but by His permission we are enabled to perform, to 
4 certain extent, any reasonable service our master requires.’ 

‘“ The Sheikh soon put their abilities to the test, and satisfied himself 
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that these agents would aid and assist him in raising his character with 
the world (for he coveted their praise). * They would,’ he thought, 
‘ assuredly believe he was a pious Durweish, when he could convince 
them by a ready compliance with their requests, which must seem to 
follow his prayers, and which he should be able to further now by the aid 
of the Genii.’ 

‘« The pretended holy man employed his attendant Genii fully ; many of 
his demands on their services were difficult, and too often revolting to 
them; yet whilst he retained the lamp in his possession they were bound 
to obey his commands. He once heard of a king’s daughter who was 
young and beautiful; he therewith summoned the Genii, and required 
that they should convey the princess to him. They reluctantly obeyed his 
command, and the princess was the Sheikh’s unwilling companion in the 
mosque. On another occasion, he desired the Genii to bring, without 
delay, to the ground in front of his present abiding place, a very curious 
mosque situated many leagues distant, the stones of which were so nicely 
cemented together, that no trace of the joining could be discovered. The 
Genii received this command with regret, but they were obliged to obey, 
and departed from the Sheikh’s presence to execute his unworthy orders, 

‘«* It happened that the mosque which the Sheikh coveted was the 
retreat of a righteous man, who had separated from the world to serve his 
God, venerable in years and devout in his duties. The Genii commenced 
their labour of removing the mosque; the good man, who was at his devo- 
tions within, fancied an earthquake was shaking the building to its foun- 
dation, but as he trusted in God for preservation, he breathed a fervent 
prayed as he remained prostrate before Him. 

‘« The shaking of the mosque continued, and he was inspired bya 
sudden thought that induced him to believe some supernatural agency 
was employed against the holy house; he therefore called out, ‘ Who 
and what are ye, who thus sacrilegiously disturb the. house of God?’ 
The Geoti appeared, and made known to what order of beings they 
belonged, whose servants they were, and the purpose of their mission. 

* «« Begone this instant,” replied the pious man with a tone of authority 
that deprived them of strength: ‘ a moment’s delay, and [ will pray that 
you be consumed by fire! Know ye not that this is a mosque, holy, and 
erected wherein to do service to the great and only God? Would Sheikh 
Suddoo add to his enormities by forcing the house of God from its foun- 
dation? Away, ye servants of the wicked Sheikh, or meet the fire that 
awaits you by a moment’s further delay !’ 

‘« The Genii fled in haste to their profane employer, whose rage was 
unbounded at their disobedience, as he termed their return without the 
mosque ; he raved, stormed, and reviled his slaves in bitter sarcasms, when 
they, heartily tired of the Sheikh’s servitude, caught up the copper vessel, 
and, in his struggle to resist the Genii, he was thrown with violence on 
the ground, when his wicked soul was suddenly separated from his most 
impure body.’ "—vol. ii. pp. 324—329. 


The superstitions practised among the Mussulmans are numerous, 
and exercise a powerful sway over the minds even of the most 
learned and religious. ‘hey universally believe in witchcraft, and 
evil agency, magic, and the power of Genii. Illness, if the cause 
of it cannot be immediately explained, is imputed to the malignity 
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of an evil spirit, which is only to be resisted by wearing a written 
raver, called a talisman. 
Before we take leave of these amusing volumes, we shall permit 
the amiable author to vindicate the course she has taken in the 
composition of them. 


‘In my attempt to delineate the Mussulmauns, I have been careful to 
speak as I have found them, not allowing prejudice to bias my judgment, 
either on the side of their faults or virtues. But I deem it incumbent to 
state, that my chief intimacy has been confined to the most worthy of their 
community, and that the character of a true Mussulmaun has been my 
aim in description. Thereare people professing the faith without the prin- 
ciple, itis true; but such persons are not confined to the Mussulmaun 
persuasion; they are among every class of worshippers, whether Jew or 
Gentile, throughout the world. 

‘ Of my long sojourn in the society of the Mussulmauns of Hindoostaun, 
I need here but remark, that I was received amongst them without preju- 
dice, and allowed the free usage of my European habits and religious prin- 
ciples without a single attempt to bias or control me; that by respecting 
their trifling prejudices as regards eating and drinking, their esteem and 
confidence were secured to me; and that by evincing Christian charity 
(which deters the possessor from proud seeming), I believe, I may add, 
their affection for me was as sincere, as I trust it will be lasting. 

‘It may be regretted, with all my influence, that I have not been the 
humble instrument of conversion. None can lament more than myself 
that I was not deemed worthy to convince them of the necessity, or of the 
efficacy of that great atonement, on which my own hopes are founded. 
Yet may I not, without presumption, hope my sojourn, with reference to a 
future period, may be the humble means of good to a people with whom I 
had lived so many years in peace? I must for many reasons be supposed 
to entertain a lively interest in their welfare, and an earnest desire for their 
safety, although at the present moment I can distinguish but one advan 
tage accruing from our intimacy, namely, that they no longer view pro- 
fessors of Christianity as idolators. They have learned with surprise that 
the Christian religion forbids idolatry—thus the strong barrier being 
sapped, I trust it may be thrown down by abler servants of our Lord ; for 
the Mussulmauns are already bound by their religion to love and reverence 
Christ as the Prophet of God: may the influence of his holy spirit enlighten 
their understandings to accept Him as their Redeemer ! 

‘ Like the true Christian, they are looking forward to that period when 
Jesus Christ shall revisit the earth, and when all men shall be of one faith. 
How that shall be accomplished, they do not pretend to understand, but 
still they faithfully believe it, because it has been declared by an authority 
they reverence and deem conclusive. Often during my acquaintance with 
these people, have I felt obliged to applaud their fidelity, although in some 
points 1 could not approve of the subject on which it was displayed—their 
zeal at Mahurrum, for instance, when they commemorate the martyrdom 
of the grandchildren of their Prophet. I have thought, “ had they been 
favoured with the knowledge we possess, what zealous Christians would 
ihese people be, who thus honour the memory of mere holy men.” 

‘The time, I trust, is not far distant when not one nation in the whole 
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world shall be ignorant of the Saviour’s efficacy, and His willingness tp 
receive all who cast their burden at the foot of His cross. My hearts 
desire for the people I have dwelt amongst is that which St. Paul, in the 
epistle to the Romans, declares to be his prayer to God for Israel, “ tha 
they might be saved !” and I know not any way in which [ could better tes. 
tify my regard for the Mussulmauns collectively, or my gratitude indivi- 
dually, than by recommending the whole of the tenth chapter of the 
Romans to the serious consideration of those persons who possess such 
influence, as that the gospel of peace may be preached to them effectually 
well-chosen and tried servants of our Lord, who are duly prepared both in 
heart and speech to make known the glad tidings to their understandings, 
that ‘* God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life ;” 
that “‘ If any man sin we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous ;” and that “ He is the propitiation for our sins; and not 
for our sins only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

‘Should the view I have conscientiously given of their character be the 
humble means of removing prejudice from the Mussulmauns of Hindoo- 
staun, so that they may be sought and won by brotherly kindness, my 
humble heart will rejoice that my labours, as an observer and detailer, 
have been successful through the merciful orderings of Divine Provi- 
dence.’—vol. ii. pp. 423—~427. 

Some readers may possibly object to the number of trifling anec- 
dotes, and fables, which the author has introduced intwu her work. 
Such an objection would have no weight with us, as we consider 
that the various features of national character are often more dis- 
tinctly pourtrayed in such tales, than in the most elaborate essays. 
It is possible, also, that a complaint will be made by hasty critics, 
against the minute details into which she enters upon the treat- 
ment of infants in India, and with respect to many of the domestic 
arrangements of the natives. These very details constitute, in our 
opinion, the real value of the work, and we know of no other pub- 
lication in which they can be found. With the tact of a woman, 
Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali appears to us to have seized upon those 
points in Mussulman life which are most widely different from our 
own habits, and to have described them with admirable perspi- 
cuity. The traits of excellent sense, of feminine feeling, of conjugal 
affection, and religious piety (without a shade of cant ) that per- 
vade her pages, are not the least among their varied merits. In 
conclusion, we deem it but justice to say, that we have never read 
any work upon India with so much pleasure as this which now lies 
before us; it has given us ideas of the Mussulmans which are, we 
believe, accurately characteristic, and will have the good effect, 
we hope, of diffusing among Englishmen a higher degree of respect, 
and a warmer regard for our Mahometan fellow-subjects, than we 


have been hitherto accustomed to entertain towards that much 
calumniated people. 
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Ant. 1X.—Report from the Select Committee on Steam Carriages, with 
the Minutes of Evidence and Appendix. Printed by order of the 
House of Commons. 1831. 


Ax inquiry connected with the permanent truths of science should be 
conducted by men not only free from the imputation, but altogether 
above the suspicion of prejudice or partiality. We are well aware 
that it is not from corrupt motives alone that one man will seek to 
deceive another; a credulous and sanguine mind will often be 
made the ready instrument of the diffusion of very false notions 
upon questions, respecting which it is very desirable that right ones 
should be entertained. Inthe Report before us we have a remark- 
able example of the importance of paying attention to the prin- 
ciples which we have just laid down. It proceeds, as its title sets 
forth, from a Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the following sub- 
jects: The comparative amount of tolls which are and which ought 
to be paid for steam carriages when passing through turnpike 
gates: the present state and future prospects of land carriages by 
means of wheeled vehicles propelled by steam or gas, on common 
roads; and the probable utility which the public may derive from 
them. There being only one method open to the committee, 
(namely, the collection of testimony from competent witnesses) 
for procuring the necessary information, they entered upon the 
investigation, and in less than nine days completely established, to 
their own satisfaction at least, that steam carriages were “ the 
sovereign’st thing on earth” for this much degenerate country. In 
order that the true merits of the report before us may be made ma- 
nifest, it is absolutely necessary that we should declare the names 
and descriptions of the very small number of witnesses whose sen- 
timents and councils are recommended to the public by the very 
highest authority. 

Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, the first witness, is a patentee of a 
steam carriage, and is deeply interested in the success of steam 
vehicles. Mr, Walter Hancock is the propietor of a steam car- 
nage, running, at the time he was sworn, on a turnpike road, and 
is deeply interested in the success of steam vehicles. John Farey, 
Esq., the third witness, is an engineer, and a preparer of specifi- 
cations of patents, and is deeply interested in keeping = Ae spirit 
of speculation in the phenomena of steam. Mr. Richard Trevithick, 
the fourth witness, who has invented a high pressure engine, and 
who says ‘he means to doa great deal with steam on common roads,” 
is obviously a principal sharer in the interest which his predecessors so 
uniformly avowed for the mode of conveyance by steam. We have 
next Mr. Nathaniel Ogle, who is ‘‘ pursuing the introduction of 
ocomotive engines on common roads ;” Mr. Alexander Gordon, 
who is connected, as he declares, with locomotive engines, and, we 
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258 Steam Carriages. 
have no doubt, with Mr. Gurney likewise; Mr. Joseph Gibbs, « the 


patentee of a new method of more economically and safely gene. 
rating steam for steam carriages ;” Mr. William Alltoft Summers, 
an engineer, who superintends the building of steam carriages. 
Mr. James Stone, the superintendant of Sir Charles Dance’s steam 
carriage. The remaining witnessess are Messrs. Telford, McAdam, 
and Mac Neil, who, as engineers, with the superintendance of the 
public roads in their hands, are naturally anxious to give all the 
interest in their power to the immediate object of their care. Two 
more names will conclude the catalogue of those who gave testimony 
on the occasion. They both belong to members of the committee, 
and need we ask how these gentlemen must have felt as judges 
when they volunteered their services as witnesses in the cause? 
Mr. Davies Gilbert, the first of these members, is too confirmed an 
amateur of every species of mechanical novelty not to have patron- 
ized such a wonder as a steam coach; and, with respect to Colonel 
Torrens, the other member of the committee who gave evidence, 
the bare chance that such an invention would be found conformable 
to the laws of political economy, was quite sufficient to induce him 
to vive it his most determined support. 

Such being the nature of the tribunal, and the evidence, every 
body will easily anticipate the nature of the final judgment. It 
will excite no surprise, in any quarter, to find that one and all— 
Court and witnesses—united in one common decision in favour of 
Steam Carriages, and with one voice call upon the legislature to 
extend the most liberal patronage to all the existing speculators 
in steam vehicles. We think, then, that we are justified in repre- 
senting this Report, with the evidence which it contains, as a mere 
exparte statement, nothing more than the simple case of the plain- 
tiff, a verdict, in fact, not founded on the merits, but suffered to 
be taken by default. We need scarcely add, that, throughout the 
whole examinations, there does not appear the slightest intimation 
of any opposition to the feelings by which the committee appears 
to have been actuated. No witnesses were called, who, by possi- 
bility, might suggest a motive for restraining the scientific ardour 
of that body; and nota single question seems to have been put 
to any of those who were examined, which could betray the 
smallest degree of diffidence in the triumphant establishment of 
steam conveyance, in every part of the empire. 

It is proper, however, that we should not allow the reader to 
conclude, that we feel the least disposition to discourage the spirit 
of scientific enquiry, particularly when directed to so wonderful 
an agent as steam power has recently proved. We are governed 
by far different views, and if we have stepped forward to call public 
attention to the proceediigs of which the Report before us is the 
record, it is solely with the view of vindicating the trne interests 
of science, and protecting them from the hands of her unthinking 
and short-sighted votaries. There is no reasonable man in the 
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country, who hears the faithful statement which we have just 
made respecting the committee, and the witnesses who were 
brought before it, but must have his mind filled with doubt and 
suspicion, when he finds that he can refer every single word of the 
testimony thus given, to the wishes of the parties who deliver it, 
The evidence may be true,—the Report may be only a moderate 
attestation to the vast benefits which steam power will ultimately 
confer upon the kingdom. The witnesses, for aught we know, 
deserve that every part of their representations should be received 
with implicit faith, by every one who reads them; but all that we 
contend for is, that the delightful intelligence which they bring, 
however palatable, must be regarded as very questionable, from 
such messengers. We are of opinion, that no respect will be 
generally paid to the ere | of men so peculiarly circumstanced, 
—that the thinking portion of the community will be induced to 
forbear from lending assistance to a project which presents itself 
before them with so equivocal an aspect,—and that, as a natural 
result, the progress of scientific improvement will be retarded. 

The committee, in an early part of their Report, declare their 
belief, that 

‘The substitution of inanimate for animal power, in draught on common 
roads, is one of the most important improvements in the means of internal 
communication ever introduced, Its practicability they consider to have 
been fully established ; its general adoption will take place more or less 
rapidly, in proportion as the attention of scientific men shall be drawn by 
public encouragement to further improvement.’—Report, p. 4. 

Most sincerely do we wish that the anticipation may be realized ; 
but when we meditate on the crounds which the committee recog- 
hise, as justifying their expectations, we feel that they form a me 
ject which merits the most deliberate attention of the public. Mr. 
Gurney, one of the authorities, describes his hopes and specula- 
tions, in the following manner. 


‘I would state generally, in regard to the main improvements on Steam 
Engines, by which this country has been so much benefitted, and the pro- 
spects of advantage arising from Steam Carriages, that they have almost 
always been in a direct ratio with that of removing of horses ; that the great 
and splendid improvements of Mr. Watt have generally been supposed to 
be principally connected with the separate condenser of the Steam Engine, 
and the saving of fuel; but before Mr. Watt’s day, we could empty our 
mines of water in Cornwall, and we could do a variety of other simple 
work by the Steam Engine, and so far the improvement of Mr. Watt was 
simply with respect to the saving of fuel; but I consider that the great 
national advantage arising from Mr. Watt’s improvement, has been his 
application of the Steam Engine to machinery; and the extent of that 
advantage to the community has been in a direct proportion to the removal 
of horse power, a most unproductive labourer and a dead expense to 
the country. If this view of the subject be entertained, the applica- 
tion of steam to propelling carriages on common roads will be as important 
above its application to machinery generally, as the number of horses 
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employed in locomotion exceed those necessary to machinery, whieh 
bears no proportion with respect to each other. At Hounslow alone 
there are at this moment upwards of 1,000 horses emploved in Stage 
coaches and posting. On the Paddington Road, a distance of five miles 
only, there are upwards of 1,000 horses employed at this moment— 
Throughout Great Britain it is almost impossible to say how many horses 
are employed, but I should perhaps be within bounds if I were to say mij 
lions, in posting and stage coaches. If it is possible to remove those horses 
by an elementary power, which I firmly believe is practicable, the nationg| 
advantage must be in proportion to the number of horses so removed ; for 
if it is shown that one carriage horse can be removed from the road by the 
present state of Steam Carriages, I see no reason why every horse so em- 
ployed should not be so removed. It has been decided that the consump. 
tion of a horse is equal to that necessary for eight individuals, so for every 
horse that is removed and is supplied by elementary power, we make way 
for the maintenance of eight individuals. If it is possible to carry the idea 
so far, and I see no objection to it, to do the principal work of horses by 
steam, or if can be done by elementary power, the committee may imagine 
to what extent we may provide for our increasing population. I think we 
may do much by political laws and enactments, but natural laws will do 
more, and when pointed out by the finger of Providence, may be made to 
provide for his wise dispensations. I firmly believe that the introduction of 
Steam Carriages will do more than any other thing for this country ; I have 
always had this impression ; I left an honourable and lucrative profession, 
in which I was extensively engaged, in order to attend to this subject, 
because 1 was convinced of its importance and practicability; I have 
always entertained the same idea as I do at present. Imperfections will 
exist in the machinery ; but I conceive that the main points of difficulty 
have been removed by the experiments I have made, and that all those now 
remaining are practical difficulties, which will be removed by further ex- 
perience; and if there is no cause opposed by the legislature, or any other 
source, I will be bold to say, that in five years Steam Carriages will be 
generally employed throughout England. 1 have not hesitated, having 
these feelings, to devote all my time for the last six years to the subject, 
and am mentally recompensed by the present state of the subject. Private 
carriages also will be used. Under this opinion, I have given directions 
for building a small one. I expect it will go quicker, safer, more easily, 
and certainly more independently than a common carriage, because it does 
not need the food of a horse. 

‘ Do you apprehend much decrease in the price of your engines? | do, 
and I also anticipate that steam will be supplanted by the use of other 
elementary power ; but I do not think that will take place in our day. | 
think that steam will be generally introduced, and that the public will feel 
the importance of it; and that scientific men will be directed to examine 
and employ in its stead other substances, and new compounds are con- 
tinually turning up, and some will eventually be applied to mechanical 
purposes. 

‘ Do you believe that there will be other ways of raising steam ?—I do 
not now speak of steam, but certain compounds; I do not specify any 
particular compound at this moment; I state those generally which are 
known to produce power by chemical change; some peculiar explosive 
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and aériform bodies for instance. I ain informed that at present there are 
between 20 and 40 different carriages building or about to be built by dif- 
ferent persons, all of which have been occasioned principally by the decided 


journey which I took of 200 miles in 1829, and which convinced not only 


the public of its practicability, but also some of those very men who are 
now employed in this object, and who previously had laughed at the idea 
and considered it chemerical.’—Report, pp. 31, 32. 


If we were to credit all that Mr. Gurney and his brother paten- 
tees state, we should say that the government of the country was 
most culpably supine, in hesitating for a moment to abolish the 
use of horses, and crowd the high roads with carriages propelled b 
steam. There is hardly any oye | blessing equal to a steam met | 
in the eyes of these gentlemen. It travels faster and longer than 
any set of horses can possibly do; it affords a healthier, an easier, 
and a safer mode of conveyance for the travelling public than the 
very best of our modern stages : it will go thirty miles in an hour, 
at the most moderate expense, and will ascend the highest hills 
with an expedition truly surprising. As for the suggestion that 
new roads will be required for steam coaches, because the old roads 
would not do, it is treated as a bugbear; and Mr. Nathaniel Ogle, 
one of the witnesses, goes so far as to entertain some compassion 
for the benighted creatures who still retain the least partiality for 
rail-roads—things, he says, ‘ which are altogether behind the age,’ 
(p. 69,) and which will be ruinous to those who now embark 
capital in their construction. 

The witnesses, however, do not seem to be equally well prepared 
upon all the minute points of this important question. Some very 
remarkable discrepancies between the statements of several of 
them will not fail to strike the reader upon the most cursory perusal 
of the evidence, One example, in proof of our assertion, will be 
sufficient. 

The facility with which steam-coaches can ascend steep hills, 
formed an obvious subject of inquiry in the course of this investi- 
gation. Mr. Gurney states, that all his steam-carriages, from the 
tudest to the most improved specimen of his invention, were pro- 
pelled up hill with the greatest possible ease. Mr. Hancock declares 
that his carriage runs up a hill without any difficulty whatever, 
and Mr. A. Summers’s carriage dashed up the steepest hill in the 
New Forest, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. Now the opinions 
which Mr. Farey expressed on this very point appear to us so 
strongly opposed to the above statements, that we are surprised at 
finding no notice taken of the contradiction in the Report of the 
committee. Mr. Farey, it should be remembered, has been much 
employed by inventors to assist them in bringing forward disco- 
veries in mechanical science. He has devoted a great deal of his 
time to the subject of steam-carriages, and that in a way which 
imposed upon him the necessity of studying the principles and the 
progress of the invention throughout all their minutest details. He 
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has witnessed the practical experiments which have been made of 
these vehicles; and, under all the circumstances, he may be regarded 
as an unprejudiced witness, so far as relates to the single question, 
the practicability of propelling steam-coaches up steep acclivities, 
The following passage from the minutes of his evidence will convey 
a very clear account of his opinions upon this question :— 


‘Did you ever see a Steam Carriage going down a hill ?—Yes, down 
the hill of the New Road at Islington ; and it was done with more safety 
than with any carriage with four horses ; but I do not contemplate the 
descent of Steam Coaches down very steep hills, for that supposes their 
getting up such hills, which is not likely to be accomplished soon, and the 
present coaches seem to me to be only fit for our most improved lines of 
roads, where all very steep hills have been reduced to moderate slopes. 

‘Have you turned your attention particularly to the subject of going 
up steep hills, and what ascent do you think can be surmounted ?—In 
forming my opinion of the probability that Steam Carriages will be 
brought to bear, I could not overlook the circumstance that they would 
have to go up and down hills; but most of our great lines of roads are now 
so improved, that what were formerly called steep hills are not very nume- 
rous or frequent; but wherever they do occur, I propose to give the Steam 
Coach the assistance of a pair of post-horses in aid of its own power. In 
going down hill, Steam Coaches are very safe, because the whole power 
can be effectually exerted to retard or resist the turning of the wheels. 

‘ Mr. Gurney’s Steam Coach has gone up Highgate Hill without horses ’ 
-—Yes, but I understood it was broken to pieces in coming down again. 
My objection to attempting to make a Steam Coach go up a very steep 
hill, in the present state of our knowledge, is, that it requires to have a 
great strength, and consequent weight of machinery to have a sufficient 
power to do so with safety, and which weight is a useless incumbrance and 
impediment to progression at all other times. The question is, whether 
all the machinery of a Steam Carriage should be made twice as strong and 
heavy as is necessary for impelling it with safety on a tolerable level road, 
merely that it may have power within itself for going up a few occasional 
hills, or whether it is better to make the machinery lighter, and take the 
occasional assistance of a pair of post horses. There can be no objection 
to the latter expedient, except the expense of such horses; and as the 
Steam Coach can carry goods to profit in place of all the weight of machi- 


nery which is saved by making it lighter, I think that the aid of post-horses 
would be an economy.’ —Report, p. 50. 
* 


% * * & * 


_ ‘Expensive machinery, which is only to be worked occasionally, will not 
in some cases do work so cheap as it can be done by men or by horses 
without machinery ; and that I conceive to be the case with the extra cost, 
weight, strength and complication which must be given to the machinery 
of a Steam Coach, in order to enable it to go safely up steep hills without 
assistance. I apply these remarks to the present Steam Coaches, but 
future improvements may in time produce that species of machinery which 
will effect the going up hill with less difficulty than the present. It has 
been supposed that the diameters of the cylinders being larger than 's 
necessary for going on level ground, they eould be worked with a diminished 
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strength of Steam to go on level ground, and stronger Steam when 
soing up bill. ‘To get up ordinary and moderate hills, that is certainly 
the right plan; but it requires the strength of all the moving parts of the 
Engines to be made sufficient to bear the utmost force that the pistons 
can exert when impelled by the strongest Steam that is ever to be used ; 
also, the large wheels which run upon the road should be made very broad 
on the edges, and of proportionate strength. The present Coaches have 
been faulty in these respects, and yet the machinery is too heavy. Another 
way of getting sufficient power to go up hill, is to have the pistons only a 
suitable size for going along the ordinary road, and to introduce wheel- 
work, which can be thrown into action when a hill is to be ascended, and 
which will turn the wheels of the Carriage round only once for three turns 
of the cranks of the Engine, and consequently with a triple force. Mr. 
Hancock has shown me the parts of such machinery which he is now 
making for a new Steam Coach, with wheel-work and endless chains, on a 
plan which I think very likely to answer for ascending moderate hills ; but 
for very steep hills I think it is desirable to have help by post-horses. The 
immediate desideratum is, to construct a Steam Coach with the power and 
strength necessary to go quickly and safely along the best lines of road 
which can be found, without any steep hills upon them, and taking assist- 
ance of post-horses where it is necessary. If that is accomplished, and 
such a Coach is worked continually for two or three years, it would pro- 
bably lead to the knowledge of the proper kind of machinery to go up 
steeper hills ; but if the adoption of Steam Coaches ts to wait until they 
are rendered much more perfect, it will be a very long time, because prac- 
tice is essential to finding out a proper plan. 

‘Do you think there is any danger in going down a hill in a Steam 
Carriage ?—Much less than ina common Stage Coach; for by backing 
the Engines, so that their power is brought to act in opposition to the 
turning round of the wheels, and with the assistance of drags or brakes, 
rub on the rims of the wheels, and aid in retarding their motion by fric- 
tion, Steam Coaches will safely get down all mederate hills, such as are 
met with on our best lines of turnpike roads, say between Loudon and 
Holyhead ; and with machinery, such as Mr. Hancock is now making, 
if it is suitably proportioned, I expect a Steam Coach would not require 
assistance to get up hill at more than five or six places between London 
and Holyhead. 

‘Stanmore and Highgate Hill you call moderate hills ?—Not the old 
Highgate Hill; but the Archway is a very fair road, on which a Steam 
Coach should not feel the least difficulty. I do not call those moderate 
hills which are common on the roads in many parts of Devonshire and 
Cornwall; it will be a long time before Steam Coaches will be able to 
travel there ; and the goodness of the roads is to be considered as well 
as the slope. No Steam Coach that I have seen, possesses that strength 
and weight of machinery which, being on the present construction, will 
enable it to get up even a moderate hill without risk of breaking ; for 
though it may climb up the hill by accumulating the strength of the 
Steam, the parts have not been made strong enough to resist the strain 
towhich they are subjected, if they were frequently used; and if the 
work were made, on the present plan, strong enough to endure the extra 
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strain of getting up a steep hill with safety, there would be too much 
weight of machinery for travelling on the ordinary road. 

‘Can they ascend a hill so steep as one in eighteen ?—That I think it 
too much for them,without the aid of horses, unless the surface of the 
road were of the very best quelity ; but such hills are usually bad roads, 

‘ Are they competent to ascend such a hill as St. James’s-street?—I have 
not a very particular recollection of the slope of that hill, but I believe it 
is paved, and I think that it would be about their maximum; for a great 
deal would depend upon the surface of the road; they would go up all 
the length of Regent-street, which is, I expect, almost as steep as St, 
James's, but it is a better surface; and | think they should go up any 
cood road not exceeding a rise of one in thirty ; and if more inclined, or 
if the road is bad, they should be allowed one or two horses. I doubt if 
they could ascend the Pentonville hill in its present shameful state of 
neglect; but if it is made good, then I think they might.’ 

We do not think that any comment on this evidence, as com- 
pared with that to which we previously alluded, is at all necessary 
to facilitate the complete understanding of this important part of 
the general inquiry. To us it is evident, that the committee al- 
lowed themselves to be too much carried away by the spirit of ex- 
aggeration, with which the greater portion of the witnesses appears 
to have been animated. They seem to have been speedily infected 
with the enthusiasm which, as we have seen, has worked so power- 
fully on the fancy of Mr. Gurney ; and they have been consequently 
precipitated to conclusions, which greater discrimination, and more 
prudent tempers, would undoubtedly have avoided. But whilst 
we pause before the chimerical speculations of Mr. Gurney and his 
colleagues, and wonder at the undiscerning e¢redulity of the com- 
mittee, we are ready to assure the public, that a sober and impartial 
examination of the document now before us, will present to them 
the subject of steam conveyance, accompanied by many circum- 
stances that entitle it to their most serious consideration. 

There can be no doubt, in the first place, that the use of vehicles 
propelled by steam, as substitutes for corresponding vehicles drawn 
by horses, is perfectly practicable, at least to a great extent. Upon 
this point, we think the evidence of Mr. Farey to be just and 
rational. He says :— 


‘ All that has been hitherto done, or which is now doing, in that way, 
must, I think, be considered as experimental trials. I have no doubt what- 
ever but that a steady perseverance in such trials will lead to the general 
adoption of Steam Coaches, and that at an earlier or later period, accord- 
ing to the activity and intelligence with which an experimental course |s 
conducted ; and I am firmly convinced, that the perfection which is esseo- 
tial to their successful adoption, will never be attained by any other course 
than that of reiterated trials. The difficulties with which the Steam Coach 
inventors are at present contending are chiefly of a practical nature, which, 
I think, are not likely to be avoided by any great efforts of genius oF 
invention ; but I expect that they may be surmounted one after another 
by the experience which may be gained by competent mechanicians In 4 
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course of practice. I do not look for much more invention as necessary 
to the establishment of Steam Coaches; but it is certain that the practice 
is indispensable. Each of the three inventors I have named has brought 
his Steam Coach to that state, which renders it a full-sized model for mak- 
ing such experiments as serve to prove the principle of action, and to 
teach how a better Coach may be made the next time, but nothing more, 
The probability that such next better Coach will be sufficiently perfect to 
answer as a trading business, depends as much upon the natural judg- 
ment and acquired skill of each inventor, as upon the qualifications of his 
present production.’— Report, p. 39. 


And further on he observes : 


‘1 do not consider that it is now a question of theory, for the practica- 
bility I conceive to be proved ; but many details of execution, which are 
necessary to a successful practice, are yet in a very imperfect state. My 
view of the subject will be best understood by stating, that I believe an 
efficient Steam Carriage might now be made merely to carry despatches, 
by following the general plan of the best Steam Coach which has yet been 
produced, improving the proportions wherever experience has shown them 
to be faulty, using the very best workmanship and materials, and giving a 
judicious increase of strength to the various parts which require it, allow- 
ing all the weight of a load of passengers and luggage, and of the accom - 
modations for them, in additional strength of materials, so that the total 
weight of the Coach, without any passengers or goods (beyond the people 
and stores necessary for its own use and one courier), should be as much 
as the weight of the previous model containing a full load of passengers 
and luggage. If three such Coaches were constructed, one of them might 
start every morning at each end of any fair line of road 100 or 120 miles 
long, and one would arrive every evening at each end of that line in less 
time than a common stage coach; and I should expect that, after twelve 
months’ perseverance, and after making all the improvements and altera- 
tions in the machinery which so much experience would suggest, the 
double passage ought to be made with as much safety and punctuality, and 
with much more expedition, than by the mail. The road between London 
and Bristol might be taken as a suitable line, but I should expect a pair of 
horses to be provided at every notable hill, to help the Steam Carriage up 
it. Such a proposition, it is obvious, offers no inducement to individuals, 
because it would be all expense without any return; but if it were judi- 
ciously done at the public expense, I have no doubt but that it would lead to 
as much improvement in the mode of execution of future Coaches, as 


would enable them to be run permanently as stage coaches with profitable 
loads.'— Report, p. 39. 


The same witness subsequently describes those plans of public 
encouragement, by which he would seek to promote the cultivation 
of this particular branch of mechanical science. He observes: 


‘The general question of farther improvements in Steam Coaches, depends 
upon the general mechanical skill and judgment of the mechanicians who 
urn their attention to the subject, and the peculiar experience they acquire in 
this particular branch of mechanics, by continually practising and exer- 
ising with Steam Carriages, on roads of all kinds, in all weathers, to find 
out their defects, and how to remedy them; and what is the best mode of 
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management; also by building new and better catriages as soon as they 
have learned what will be better than the present ones. But all this mus; 
be at a great pecuniary loss, and some further encouragement must be held 
out in order to induce the more skilful mechanicians to embark in such a 
pursuit; for at present it is by no means an object of atteution to our best 
and most competent engineers, because they know they would only throw 
away their money and time by undertaking Steam Coaches, even if they 
were to succeed ever so completely. The patentees are a different class of 
men ; they are the inventors, who have first organized and arranged the 
combination of machinery which is to be used; and, according to law, 
they have acquired a legal property in those peculiar combinations which 
they have discovered, that has been their encouragement and stimulus to 
exertion; but the terms of their patent rights will be very likely to expire 
before their inventions come into use to such an extent as will repay them 
their previous costs with any profit thereon; and also, with the present 
defective state of the law on the subject of patents, they will be unusually 
lucky if they are able to make good their patents at law, in case their rights 
are contested. The patentees are not experienced mechanicians or engi- 
neers, and have had to learn the business of engine-making and of coach- 
making as they went on; and a great deal of the deficiency of the present 
Steam Coaches has arisen from the circumstance, that they have been 
made by persons who were not at the time qualified to execute either a 
common coach or a common Steam Engine ; but they have acquired more 
skill now, and we may expect more finished productions from them in 
future.’— Report, p. 44. 


In order to induce competent mechanicians, then, to apply them- 


selves to experimental trials of steam carriages, Mr. Farey proposes 
that the legislature should interfere, and adopt immediate steps 
for encouraging improvements in steam vehicles. His project is as 
follows :— 


‘ Nothing could do it (give encouragement) so effectually as offering a 
handsome Parliamentary reward for the attainment of some specified per- 
formance, such as keeping a Steam Coach for passengers regularly plying 
on some suitable road for two years, during which it should not have 
failed to arrive by steam more than some specified number of times, and 
within a certain number of hours of lost time from the time-bill of the mail 
on the same road. Suppose this were done between London and Bristol, 
for a reward of 10,000/., it would cost the public nothing if it were not 
accomplished, and the establishment of that one coach to carry the mail 
would be worth the money to the public whenever it was accomplished; ot 
between London and Holyhead would be still more important, but that 
would require 20,000/. reward. Another plan of more immediate applica- 
tion would be to offer a bounty of a fair price per mile for carrying despatches 
by steam (as I suggested before) whenever they arrived in a specified time; 
the price should be sufficient to pay expenses, That would, I think be 
the best course, because I believe it would be undertaken at once by 
individuals, provided that no stipulations were made either for or against 
cartying passengers or goods: they would be sure to carry passengers 
and goods as soon as they could, for their own profit; and it might be 
stipulated, that after any coach had earned a certain sum in bounty, It 
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should not be entitled to more. The effect of such public rewards has 
been very strking in the case of the invention of means of ascertaining 
the longitude at sea. Another way would be, instead of money, to give 
exclusive privileges for a term to any persons who should first succeed 
in establishing Steam Coaches on specified roads, under specified con- 
ditions of performance ; or a society offering a premium, as was done in 
the case of Steam Navigation to India, would have a good effect; as 
was also shewn in the case of the locomotive Steam Carriages on the rail- 
way between Liverpool and Manchester. There a most inadequate premium 
(only 5002.) brought the invention forward more than ten following years of 
desultory and unencouraged attempts would have done.— Report, p. 47. 



































Whatever may be the disposition of a government, to encourage 
by direct means the promotion of science, it can never vive assist- 
ance to speculations without the risk of mischievous consequences. 
All history shows, that the less governments interfere with the 
feelings and natural instincts of a people, the better it is for all 
parties. It is obviously the truest policy to allow demand and 
supply to settle their own terms. The certainty that the public 
will reward the invention of such means of accommodations, as may 
be more acceptable than those to which they were before accus- 
tomed, will always be sufficient to stimulate the ambition of per- 
sons who have time, inclination, and capacity for mechanical dis- 
coveries. That there is no lack of studious candidates for the 
honour of inventing improvements in steam-carriages, is attestea 
repeatedly in the work before us; for we find that Mr. Gurney has 
now numerous rivals in all parts of the country, and one witness 
informs us, that a regular factory was about to be established, where 
steam-carriages would be had in abundance, and where orders had 
been already brought from a great number of coach-proprietors, 
carriers of merchandize, and others.* The interposition of the legis- 
lature, then, does not appear to be a matter of such pressing neces- 
city, as Mr. Farey would seem to suppose; and we decidedly 
believe, that the expectation of a specific reward promised by the 
Crown, could not add to the number of those who have already 
been induced to embark in the steam-carriage speculation. 

But the legislature has something to do in this matter. If it 
ought not, according to the principles of a sound policy, positively 
to encourage the steam-patentees, it certainly is bound to relieve 
them from restraints which exclusively, and we may add, unneces- 
sarily annoy them. The principal impediment to which we allude 
is so well explained in the report, that we are induced to extract 
the passage which contains the description. 


‘The committee are convinced, that the real meriis of this invention 
are such, that it may be safely left to contend with these and similar dif- 






















































































































_**From twenty to forty others (steam-carriages) are being built by 
different persons, all of which have been occasioned by my decided journey 
in 1829.’ — Minutes of Evidence. 
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ficulties; there are others, however, from which the Legislature can alone 
relieve it. Tolls, to an amount which would utterly prohibit the introduce. 
tion of Steam Carriages, have been imposed on some roads; on others, 
the trustees have adopted modes of apportioning the charge which would 
be found, if not absolutely prohibitory, at least to place such Carriages in 
a very unfair position as compared with ordinary coaches. 

‘ Two causes may be assigned for the imposition of such excessive tolls 
upon Steam Carriages. The first, a determination on the part of the 
trustees, to obstruct, as much as possible, the use of Steam, as a propelling 
power; the second, and probably the more frequent, has been a misap- 
prehension of their weight and effect on roads. Either cause appears to 
the committee a sufficient justification for their recommending to The 
House, that legislative protection should be extended to Steam Carriages 
with the least possible delay.—Report, p. 4. 


The oppressive, indeed the wanton, imposition of tolls on steam 
coaches, 1s a matter of serious reproach upon our country. Mr 
Gurney’s carriage would be charged, for instance, on the Liver- 
pool and Prescot road, the sum of 2/. 8s., whilst a loaded stage 
coach would pay no more than 4s. Upon other roads there are 
disproportions of impost, to the prejudice of steam communication 
as compared with that levied on the ordinary vehicles, which ought 
not to be permitted for a moment to continue. 

In order to ascertain the injurious effects of steam carriage wheels 
on roads, the Committee have been at the pains to examine almost 
every witness as to his experience on that point. The uniform 
reply of those who were examined on this point, including Messrs. 
Telford, Mc. Adam, and Maclean, all of whom are engaged in 
the business of road making, was, that steam coaches, provided 
the ¢ire of the wheel was broad enough, did less damage to roads 
than the ordinary vehicles. The Committee carefully investigated 
the effects on the roads, of the two methods of conveyance. They 
endeavoured to ascertain the wear which roads experienced by the 
treading of horses, the indispensable adjuncts of the ordinary vehi- 
cles. The evidence of Mr. Macneil, who made various experi- 
ments on the wear and tear of roads, is particularly interesting. 
The following facts, which he was enabled to collect for the use 
of the Committee, are well worth attention. 


‘The coaches which run between London and Birmingham require an 
hundred horses on an average, to work the up and down coach ; the horses 
are generally shod by contract, at about 2s. 6d. per horse per month ; those 
near London are much larger and heavier, and therefore require heavier 
shoes than those twenty miles out of London, and from thence to Birming- 
ham; near London in the flint districts the wear of horses’ shoes is much 
more than it is in the quartz and limestone countries. At Stoney Strat- 
ford, the weight of the four shoes of a mail and stage coach-horse averages 
five pounds, and when taken off at the end of about twenty-eight days 
they weigh very nearly two pounds: in this period, the horses run 252 
miles. At Towcester, Weedon, and Daventry, the weight of the new shoes 
is one pound and a half each, and when taken off weigh nearly three- 
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fourths of a pound ; the length of time which they remain on is about thirty 
days; this would give a wear of three pounds per horse per month, but if 
the greater wear near London be considered, I think it would not be too 
much to allow the wear equal to four pounds per horse per month, which 
for 100 horses for ten weeks would give a wear of 1,000 Ibs. of iron. ‘The 
hind wheels of the coaches are mostly four feet eight inches in diameter, 
and the front wheel three feet. The width of tire, I before stated, is about 
two inches, and when new, the thickness of the iron is three quarters of an 
inch. These wheels are found to last from two to three months, according 
to the state of the weather, the workmanship and quality of iron, (about 
twenty years ago they did not last seven days on an average ;) suppose they 
now last ten weeks, in that time the tire is worn down to one-sixth of. its 
original thickness ; this would be equal to 163-4]bs. or 326-8 for both 
coaches; this would be to the wear of the horses’ shoes as 326°8 to 1,000, 
oras | to 3°14ths nearly ; now if the injury done to the road by the horses’ 
feet and the wheels of carriages be estimated in the same proportion, | 
think it would probably be near the actual effect produced ; that is tos av, 
the injury done by the wheels of fast coaches is, to the injury done by the 
horses which draw them, as one to three in round numbers. The effect 
produced by slow carriages and horses is different; a waggon drawn by 
four horses, which travels regularly from London to Daventry at the rate 
of three miles an hour, is worked by fifteen horses; the waggon weighs 
twenty-five cwt., and carries on an average sixty-seven cwt.; the hind 
wheels are four feet eight inches in diameter, and the front ones four feet ; 
the breadth of the wheels is six inches; they are nearly upright but not 
cylindrical; the iron tire, when put on, weighs on the fore wheels, 285 lbs., 
on the hind ditto, 396 lbs., making 621 lbs. When removed, the weight 
is on the fore wheels, 144 lbs., on the hind ditto, 168 lbs., making 312 lbs.; 
wear in five months, 309 lbs. The number of miles travelled in this time 
is 6,048; the shoes that are put on the horses employed to draw this 
waggon, weigh when new from two pounds and a half to three pounds 
each; the average of a great many gave two pounds and three quarters, 
and when removed one pound and a quarter; they last from four to six 
weeks, according to the weather and state of the road ; but we may assume 
five weeks as an average, and the wear in that time for each horse six 
pounds, and for fifteen horses for five months, it would be 360lbs. The 
proportion in this case would be as 309 to 360, or as one to 1°16 or nearly 
one 1}.’—Report, p. 96. 


It will be seen that the difference, in respect of the wear of the 
roads, by mere wheels on the one hand, and wheels and _ horses’ 
feet on the other, is very considerably in favour of the mode of con- 
veyance without horses. To remove every pretence for taxing 
unnecessarily the carriages that are propelled by steam, is certainly 
an object which has been most diligently, most laudably, and we 
do not scruple to say, most triumphantly pursued by the Com- 
mittee. They have established to the conviction, we think, of 
every unprejudiced man, that steam coaches should bear no higher 
rate of turnpike toll than the common stages are now charged 
with, and that therefore the legislature is bound to repeal every 
law which contravenes such a scale of proportions. 
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After all, we do not imagine that a shilling or two extra toll per 
diem, would have any great power in checking the spirit of enter. 
prise which is now directed towards the development of steam power, 
There are other impediments to the encouragement that ought to 
be given to the cultivation of the knowledge of steam agency, which 
are not so easily remedied, inasmuch as they proceed from a source 
that is but rarely accessible, and even then 1s but slowly altered, 
We allude to the fear which is so universally felt, at the chance of 
an explosion of the boiler. In addition to this, there is a notion 
abroad, that horses on the highway are frightened by steam carriages 
—that they shy and endanger the lives of those who, either as riders 
or drivers, have the management of them. With respect to the 
first of these objections, we think, that if the general evidence of 
the witnesses can be relied on, there is ample proof to justify the 
belief, that the dangerous bursting of boilers may be completely 
prevented. As for the second objection, we have every reason to 
believe that it is of a merely temporary nature; and we think 
that the extreme docility of horses will be able to furnish a remedy 
quite sufficient to remove the evil complained of. One of the wit- 
nesses relates an anecdote, which in a great measure confirms 
the expectations we have just expressed. He states, that a very 
fine horse belonging to a genilemar, seemed to be particularly 
annoyed when he met a steam carriage on the road. His master, 
however, was determined to make the horse overcome the foolish 
prejudice. It was made to trot beside the engine a certain distance, 
and ultimately, it not only became tranquil, but put its head into 
the engine house, ‘which is a thing,’ says Mr. Hancock, the 
witness alluded to, ‘1 never saw a horse do before.’ 

From the evidence which is here collected together, and which 
we have carefully perused, we draw the general conclusions that 
steam carriages will ultimately be very extensively employed, as 
means of conveyance, whether for passengers or goods,—that at 
present there are practical obstacles existing which have the effect 
of preventing so desirable a consummation,—but that there is every 
reason to believe, that a short time only must elapse before those 
obstacles are completely removed. We are further persuaded, that 
a grant of money, in the shape of a bounty, for the best vehicle, 
in a given time, 1s unnecessary, and likewise impolitic ; inasmuch 
as the public demand for improvement is an adequate motive to 
exertion on the part of speculators in mechanical science, and as 
such an application of the public money would form a precedent 
teeming with the most calamitous consequences to the nation. It 
is only just, however, to the Committee, that we should copy their 
statement of what they consider to be the results of their inquiries. 

‘1.—That Carriages can be propelled by Steam on common roads at 
an average rate of ten miles per hour. 


‘2.—That at this rate thoy have conveyed upwards of fourteen pas 
sengers. 
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‘ 3.—That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, and attendants, 
may be under three tons. 

4,.—That they can ascend and descend hills of considerable inclina- 
tion with facility and safety. 

«5,—That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

‘6.— That they are not (or need not be, if properly constructed) nui- 
sances to the public. 

‘7,—That they will become a speedier and cheaper mode of conveyance 
than carriages drawn by horses. 

‘8.—That, as they admit of greater breadth of tire than other carriages, 
and as the roads are not acted on so injuriously as by the feet of horses in 
common draught, such carriages will cause less wear of roads than coaches 
drawn by horses. 

‘9,—That rates of toll have been imposed on Steam Carriages, which 
would prohibit their being used on several lines of road, were such charges 
permitted to remain unaltered.’—Report, p. 14. 











Ant. X.—The Summer Fete, a Poem, with Songs. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. The Music composed and selected by Henry R. Bishop and Mr. 
Moore. Folio, pp. 108. London: Power. 1832. 

Ir is so long since we had any thing in the shape of good poetry 

from a practised hand to review, that we gladly avail ourselves of 

the opportunity which this publication offers us, of adorning our 
pages with a few of the gems which it contains. The subject of 
the fete given some years since at Boyle farm, the seat of the late 

Lord Henry Fitzgerald, has already been treated in a light and 

sportive manner by Lord Leveson Gower. Mr. Moore has chosen 

the same pleasant theme, as the vehicle of some beautiful music, 
as well as of some lyrical poetry, which, if not in his best style, is 
still worthy of his reputation. The work is got up after the plan 
of the “‘ Evenings in Greece,” which have become so popular. 
What may be called the narrative and descriptive portions of the 
story, are told in verses, which occasionally shine out and betray 
the touches of the master-hand; the sentiments of the parties 
engaged in the festive scene are supposed principally to break out 
in song. | 
The heroine of the piece is represented as anxiously opening her 
eyes on the morning of the intended fete, doubtful, while she yet 
lay in bed, whether the weather, which in this country has more 
than once marred merry meetings, would be favourable or not. It 
was, indeed, the month of June, but the skies had for some weeks 
put on a livery that almost looked like winter. Up, however, she 
springs, and, to her infinite delight, finds that the day promised to 
€ as propitious as she could desire. Already her heart glows with 
rapturous forethought of the ball which was to take place in the 
evening, of the varieties of amusement by which it was to be at- 
tended, and of the glorious conquests she was doubtless destined to 
make. Boyle farm is situated on the banks of the Thames, and 
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the fete now to be given had long excited the hopes of the fairest 
among the fair of our fashionable circles. Being upon a very 
select principle, it was a matter of no small difficulty to obtain 2 
card of invitation to the festival ; and if report may be believed, the 
distribution of those passports to the fairy scene was made almost 
an affair of state. 

The reader must imagine the banquet table, bearing all the 
luxuries of the season, arranged beneath a long awning ; the hour 
of assembling to be the early part of the evening, just as the sun is 
setting; and the whole London world, or what is called such, to be 
pouring in to the grounds belonging to Boyle farm, all the metro- 
politan places of amusement being for that evening abandoned ; and 
even Parliament left to the minor orators, the first-rate prosers 
being summoned to prose elsewhere. While our heroine, Lanthe, is 
giving the last finish to her appearance, by arranging her curls in 
the most fascinating style, her youngest sister, not yet out, is 
heard singing to the accompaniment of a harp, a song of encourage- 
ment, one of the most sprightly and beautiful, as to the music, in 
the whole collection. The words, however, being evidently adapted 
to the music, are of a more common-place description than one 
would expect from Moore. At length, the hour arrives: the festive 
board is crowded with ‘a living mass of plumes and flowers,’ and 
the sparkling champagne goes round. By the way, the tongue of 
scandal has whispered, that this said champagne was indulged in 
rather freely by more than one of the unmarried beauties who were 
present on that occasion; but, let that pass. Although it was 
understood that there was to be no masquerade, being, undoubtedly, 
that species of entertainment, at which, Mr. Moore truly observes, 
the only thing disguised is the real character of English wit and 
humour, yet it was arranged that those of the guests who chose 
might appear in fancy dresses. There were, in consequence, a vast 
variety of Sultanas, Rebeccas, Sapphos, Roxalanas, and Circassian 
slaves, among the ladies, and among the men, the usual show of 
friars of every hue, Caciques, Turks, Greeks, and brigands. Janthe 
shines out at once as the cynosure of the evening, in the character 


of Psyche. 
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‘ But where is she—the nymph, whom late 
We left before her glass delaying, 
Like Eve, when by the lake she sate, 
In the clear wave her charms surveying. 
And saw in that first glassy mirror 
The first fair face that lured to error. 
** Where is she,” ask’st thou ?—watch all looks 
As cent'ring to one point they bear, 
Like sun-flowers, by the sides of brooks, 
Tarn'd to the sun—and she is there. 
Ev'n in disguise, oh never doubt 
By her own light you’d track her out : 
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The Summer Fete. 
As when the morn, close shawl’d in fog, 


Steals as she thinks, through heaven incog., 
a Though hid herself, some side-long ray 
e At every step, detects her way. 
st ‘ But not in dark disguise to-night 

Hath our young heroine veil’d her light ;— 
le For see, she walks the earth, Love’s own, 
ir His wedded bride by holiest vow 
is Pledg’d in Olympus, and made known 
,e To mortals by the type which now 
nm Hangs glittering on her snowy brow— 
d That butterfly, mysterious trinket, 
a Which means the soul (tho’ few would think it) 
% And sparkling thus on brow so white, 
i" Tells us we’ve Psyche here to-night ! 
a ‘ But hark! some song hath caught her ears— 
“ And, lo, how pleas’d, as though she’d ne'er 
be Heard the Grand Opera of the spheres, 
; Her goddess-ship approves the air, 
, And to a mere terrestrial strain, 
Inspired by nought but pink champagne, 
” Her butterfly as gaily nods 
id As though she sate with all her train, 
of At some great Concert of the Gods, 
In With Pheebus, leader—Jove, director, 
re And half the audience drunk with nectar. 
a ‘From a male group the carol came— 
y, A few gay youths, whom round the board 
8, The last-tried flask’s superior fame 
nd Had lured, to taste the tide it poured ; 
se And one, who, from his youth and lyre, 
ist Seemed grandson to the Teian sire, 
an Thus gaily sung, while, to his lay, 
of Less, and, still less, like dying day, 
he The flask’s rich radiance ebbed away.’—pp. 23—25. 
ter 


The song that follows is perfectly Moorish in its style. It begins 
‘Some mortals there may be,’ and we would recommend the reader 
to try the music of it too, which we think iouert from experi- 
ence) he will find lively, and expressive of a playful hilarity. The 
evening advances : 


‘ Now nearly fled was sunset’s light, 
Leaving but so much of its beam 
As gave to objects late so bright, 
The colouring of a shadowy dream ; 
And there was still where day had set 
A flush that spoke him loth to die— 
A last link of his glory yet, 
Binding together earth and sky. 
Oh why is it that twilight best 
Becomes even brows the loveliest ? 
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That dimness, with its softening touch 
Can bring out grace unfelt before, 
And charms we ne’er can see too much, 
When seen but half enchant the more! 
Why is it, but, that every joy 
In fulness finds its worst alloy, 
And half a bliss, but hop’d or guess’d, 
Is sweeter than the whole possess’d ;— 
That Beauty, dimly shone upon, 
A creature all ideal grows ; 
And there’s no light from moon or sun 
Like that imagination throws ;— 
Why is it but that Fancy shrinks 
Even from a bright reality, 
And turning inly, feels and thinks 
Far heavenlier things than e’er will be. 
‘ Such was th’ effect of twilight’s hour 
On the fair groups that round and round, 
From glade to grot, from bank to bower, 
Now wander'd through this fairy ground, 
And thus did fancy (and champagne) 
Work on the sight their dazzling spells, 
Till nymphs that look’d at noon-day, plain, 
Now brighten’d, in the gloom, to belles ; 
And the brief interval of time, 
"Twixt after dinner and before, 
To dowagers brought back their prime, 
And shed a halo round two-score. 
‘ Meanwhile, new pastimes for the eye, 
The ear, the faney, quick succeed; 
And now along the waters fly 
Light gondoles, of Venetian breed, 
With knights, and dames, who calm reclin’d 
Lisp out love-sonnets as they glide, 
Astonishing old Thames to find, 
Such doings on his moral tide. 


‘ So bright was still that tranquil river, 
With the last beam from daylight’s quiver, 
That many a group, in turn, were seen 
&mbarking on its wave serene; 
And ‘mong the rest in chorus gay, 
A band of mariners from th’ isles 
Of sunny Greece, all song and smiles, 
As smooih they floated to the play 
Of their oars’ cadence, sung this lay.’.—pp. 33—35. 


Here is poetry of the true order: it bears the stamp of currency 
upon every line. There is much energy and beauty also in the tno 
which follows, but as we cannot copy the music, which 1s 4 
essential part of its merit, we must be content with the charmin; 
description of its effect which the poet has given. 
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‘ Like pleasant thoughts that o’er the mind 

A minute come and go again, 

Ev’n so, by snatches, in the wind, 
Was caught and lost that choral strain, 

Now full, now faint upon the ear, 

As the bark floated far or near, 

At length, when lost, the closing note 
Had down the waters died along, 

Forth from another fairy boat, 
Freighted with music, came this song.’—p. 45. 

The song is poetry itself. 
I. 
‘ Smoothly flowing through verdant vales, 

Gentle river, thy current runs, 

Shelter’d safe from winter gales, 
Shaded cool from summer suns. 

Thus our youth's sweet moments glide, 
Fenc’d with flowery shelter round ; 

No rude tempest wakes the tide, 
All its path is fairy ground. 


II. 
‘ But, fair river, the day will come, 

When, woo'd by whisp’ring groves in vain, 

Thou'lt leave those banks, thy shaded home, 
To mingle with the stormy main. 

And thou, sweet youth, too soon wilt pass 
Into the world’s unsheitered sea, 

Where, once thy wave hath mix’d alas, 
All hope of peace is lost for thee.—p. 46. 


The poet next directs our attention to the gay saloon, where, 
beneath a ‘‘ zodiac”’ of lights and flowers, such as is often seen in 
the Russian ball-rooms, the quadrille parties are formed and engaged 
in the ‘mazy rites’ of the dance, to the sound of the most brilliant 
strains of the opera metamorphosed for the occasion. The qua- 
drilles over, while the partners are walking arm in arm, according 
to the rule therein provided, talking soft nothings to each other, 
two exquisites of the n.ale and female gender suddenly make their 
appearance, dressed in the most eccentric fashion. Of course, 
every body stares and examines these monsters with the most refined 
curiosity. Some think that the gentleman’s waist was too large, 
others that the lady’s bonnet was not quite broad or high enough, 
as they doubted whether she could walk, without being impeded, 
through the church door. However, it was universally agreed 
that they were first-rate specimens of their kind. The poet assigns 
them a waltzing duet, in which they complain of faithlessness on 
either side: itis a capital parody on Horace’s ode, ‘‘ Donec gratus 
eram tibi,” &c. We should be delighted to see this duet well per- 
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formed ; that is to say, well acted, as well as skilfully sung. | 
would be in itself an exquisite comedy. While we may imagine 
the company to be entertained by this duet, a thousand hands ar 
employed in illuminating the garden and grounds, and converti 
them into a fairy region. Among the most esr of the 
recesses of the shrubberies, was one that lay on the verge of a small 
lake. Hither, a dark-eyed nymph, one of Leonardo da Vinci's 
beauties, retired from the gayer scenes, and taking up her lute, 
gave a pathetic musical expression to the following words: 
‘ Bring hither, bring thy lute, while day is dying, 
Here will I lay me, and list to thy song ; 
Should tones of other days mix with its sighing, 
Tones of a light heart, now banished so long, 
Chase them away,—they bring but pain, 
And let thy theme be woe again. 


‘ Sing on, thou mournful lute—day is fast going, 
Soon will its light from thy chords die away ; 
One little gleam in the west is still glowing, 
When that hath vanish’d farewell to thy lay ! 
Mark, how it fades !—see—it is fled! 
Now, sweet lute, be thou, too, dead !’—p. 64. 


To this succeeds, in another part of the gardens, a trio, by the 
group that had sung their chorus on the river. Their theme was 
Grecian, and their poetry is worthy of Sappho, when she poured 


forth those burning lines, so justly praised by Longinus, beginning 
“* Oh happy as the Gods is he, 
Who gazes at this hour on thee!” 


This energetic song is, as it were, answered by the beauty of the 


lake, in a light Italian air, to which the following charming verses 
are married. 


‘Qh where art thou dreaming, 

On land, or on sea? 

In my lattice is gleaming 
The watch-light for thee ; 

And this fond heart is glowing 
To welome thee home, 

And the night is fast going, 
But thou art not come: 

Thou com’st not,—No, thou com’st not! 


‘Tis the time when night-flowers 

Should wake from their rest ; 

*Tis the hour of all hours, 
When the lute murmurs best. 

But the flowers are half sleeping 
Till thy glance they see, 

And the bush'd lute is keeping 
Its music for thee. 

Yet thou com'st not,—No, thou com’st not ?’—p. 76. 
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By way of a contrast to the pensive and romantic beauty of these 
lines, we have a biting satire on the follies of mankind, from a 
boy, apparelled in the variegated costume of pantaloon, or rather 
of the fool of the olden time, with his cap and bells, who has some- 
thing to suit every body. While these entertainments are going 
on, the conservatory is stripped of all its plants, in order to make 
room for the supper-table, bearing ‘a supper such as the gods 
might share.” Song and music again give their aid to improve the 
festive scene, and the whole is suitably wound up in the promo- 
tion of our beautiful heroine to a ducal coronet. 


































‘ But say while light these songs resound, 
What means that buz of whisp’ring round, 
From lip to lip,—as if the Power 
Of Mystery in this gay hour, 
Had thrown some secret (as we fling 
Nuts among children) to that ring 
Of rosy, restless lips, to be 
Thus scrambled for so wantonly ? 
And, mark ye, still as each reveals 
The mystic news, her hearer steals 
A look towards yon enchanted chair, 
Where, like the Lady of the Masque, 
A nymph as exquisitely fair 
As Love himself for bride could ask, 
Sits blushing deep, as if aware 
Of the wing’d secret circling there. 
Who is this nymph? and what, oh Muse, 
What, in the name of all odd things, 
That woman’s restless brain pursues, 
What mean these mystic whisperings ? 
Thus runs the tale :—yon blushing maid, 
Who sits in beauty’s light array’d, 
While o’er her leans a tall young Dervise, 
Who from her eyes, as all observe, is 
Learning by heart the marriage service, 
Is the bright heroine of our song, 
The love-wed Pysche, whom so long 
We’ve miss’d among this mortal train, 
We thought her wing’d to heaven again. 






















































































‘ But no—earth still demands her smile; 
Her friends, the Gods, must wait awhile. 
And if, for maid of heavenly hirth, 
A young Duke's proffer'd heart and hand 
Be things worth waiting for on earth, 
Both are, this hour, at her command. 
To-night in yonder half-lit shade, 
For love concerns expressly meant, 
The fond proposal first was made, 
And love and silence blush’d consent. 
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Parents and friends—all here, aé Jews, 
Enchanters, house-maids, Turks, Hindoos— 
Have heard, approv’d, and blest the tie ; 
And now, had'st thon a poet’s eye, 
Thou might’st behold, in air above 

That brilliant brow, triumphant Love, 
Holding, as if to drop it down 

Gently upon her curls, a crown 

Of ducal shape—but, oh, such gems! 
Pilfer'd from Peri diadems, 

And set: in gold like that which shines 
‘To deck the Fairy of the Mines: 

In short, a crown all glorious—such as 
Love orders when he makes a Duchess. 


‘ But see, ‘tis morn in heaven; the sun 


Up the bright orient hath begun 
To canter his immortal team ; 
And though not yet arriv’d in sight, 
His leaders’ nostrils send a steam 
Of radiance forth, so rosy bright 
As makes their onward path all light. 
What’s to be done? if Sol will be 
So deuced early, so must we; 
And when the day thus shines outright, 
Ev'n dearest friends must bid good night.’—pp. 105—108, 


A composition of this description is scarcely a fit subject for cri- 
ticism. ‘To say that it adds to Mr. Moore’s reputation, would be 
an unjustifiable compliment, aud one which, we presume, he 
would not be willing to accept. Yet it is but right to say, thatif 
the verses be not equa! to his most brilliant efforts, they are such 
as very few of the other minstrels of the day, (a most degenerate 
race), can ever expect to produce. The music is in general of a 
pleasing and lively character, and the subject is one of which much 
more might be made than either of the poets who have attempted 
it, have yet succeeded in doing. We have, however, been the 
more pleased with the present production, as it shows that Mr. 
Moore’s muse has not quite abandoned him, although he has 
lately given himself up so much to the goddess of prose, and to 
the duties of an editor. It encourages us to hope, that he will not 
continue to prose all the rest of his life, and that he may still medi- 
tate and execute some poetical effort, that may sustain at its height, 
if not raise higher than ever, his justly celebrated name. 
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Art. X.—On the Phenomena of Dreams, and other Transient Illusions. 


By Walter C. Dendy, M.R.C.S. 12mo, pp- 154. London : Whittaker 
& Co. 1832. 


THE great variety and inconsistency of the theories which have 
been from time to time put forth, in order to explain the pheno- 
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mena of dreaming, from one proof of the difliculty, or, we might 
with more justice, perhaps say the impossibility, of ever obtaining 
any certain knowledge upon the subject. The writers who have 
recorded their opinions upon the causes of dreams, have differed 
exceedingly in the amount of the qualifications with which they 
were prepared to consider this critical question. It has, however, 
received the attention of men of every shade of capacity: it has 
been viewed through every medium that could be employed by 
the human mind; and yet it is too true, that those men who have 
been induced to express a decided opinion upon the origin of 
dreams, have in general only left behind them a memorial of their 
folly. 

Whether or not the anatomical investigation of the brain be the 
right course to accurate information on this subject, is a question 
which can only be determined by the result of such an inquiry. 
It is, however, of importance to state, that the progress of medical 
science, in our own days, enables us to entertain greater hopes than 
ever before were justified, that there 1s such an intimate con- 
nection between structure and function in our frames, as to admit 
of a knowledge of the one being capable of facilitating the study of 
the other. With such an impression as this upon our minds, it is 
scarcely necessary for us to give a reason why we have been 
tempted to peruse the treatise on the Phenomena of Dreams. It 
is written by a member of the medical profession, and consequently 
excites the expectation, that it will contain the results of the latest 
and most skilful application of the science of anatomy. The work 
is indeed very small and unpretending ; but there are profound 
knowledge and good sense to be met with in its pages, together 
with many interesting facts, and very curious discussions. 

Mr. Dendy, we think, would have very considerably increased 
the value of his book, had he given us a more copious history of 
the theories to which the phenomena of dreams have given rise, 
instead of the very imperfect account that we find in his pages. 
This portion of the annals of human nature forms a chapter of the 
most durable instruction. 

As far back as we have any authentic records of man, it appears 
that dreaming was always a subject of his speculation. The 
general notion in the ancient world was, that dreams were pro- 
duced by the immediate interposition of heaven, and were destined 
to foreshow the events of the future. True and false religion alike 
recognized this belief. But, amongst the philosophers of antiquity, 
there was a yreat diversity of opinion as to the actual process of 
dreaming. Some believed, that, during a dream, the soul left the 
body, and engaged in a flight to some distant scene, the vision of 
which she brought back to the dreamer. Lucretius accounted for 
dreams on the principle, that thoughts or ideas were material 
things, which, like pieces of wood or stone, may be detached from 
each other, and be made to strike upon the mind. Baxter, in his 
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work on the soul, broaches a very curious opinion upon this subject, 
He attributes dreams to the agency of spirits, who, either for amuse. 
ment or occupation, descend from their proper sphere to weave the 
midnight visions of pour mortals. 

Physiologists, in modern times, have devoted great attention 
to the phenomena of dreams, and have endeavoured to account for 
them by a reference to the organization of our bodies. By one 
party it is contended, that dreams never arise until some of the 
organs of sensation are excited: but, at the same time, they con- 
fess that there can be no proof that such is the case, inasmuch as 
the dreamer, who alone can give evidence on the point, is utterly 
incapable of knowing whether or not any of his sensations are ex- 
cited during sleep. Others, again, have taught that dreams are 
the tokens of a diseased condition of the brain for the time, which 
they call delirium, and which, they say, occurs when we are neither 
asleep nor awake. A more modern theory than this, attributes 
dreaming to the state of the nervous fluid which is supposed to 
have its origin in the brain, and to be distributed by the nerves. 
But it would be idle to follow up the details of a doctrine which is 
founded on acknowledged assumptions, and we shall therefore 
proceed to consider the view which Mr. Dendy has taken of the 
phenomena of dreams: 


‘ A dream,’ says he, ‘ consists in a want of balance between the repre- 
sentative faculty and the judgment, being produced directly or indirectly 
by the excitement of a chain of ideas from impressions of memory, rational 
or probable, in parts, but rendered in different degrees extravagant and 
illusive by imperfect association. 


That is to say, that when the mind’s attention is not absolutely 
fixed by the controlling power of the will and the judgment, 
thoughts and ideas will rise up in it which may or may not be 
arranged according to any principle of order. Mr. Dendy then 
proceeds to elucidate his theory : 


‘ If we grant that certain faculties or functions of the mind are the result 
of nervous influence, we can as readily allow that an imperfection of these 
manifestations shall be the result of derangement of equilibrium of this in- 
fluence, as that the material function of muscle shall be disturbed by primary 
or secondary disease about the brain, of which we have daily examples 
among the spasmodic and nervous diseases of the body. 

‘Although the ideas arising in slumber may truly be considered asa 
species of delirium, forming figures and situations of the most heteroge- 
neous description, yet, if the most absurd dream be analysed, its constituent 
parts will generally be proved to consist of ideas in themselves not irra- 
tional, or of sensations or incidents which have been individually felt or 
witnessed. Even the remembered faces and forms of our absent friends, 
faithful though a part of the likeness may be, are associated in circum- 
stances of the grossest absurdity : 

— velut egri somnis vane 
Fingentur species.” * 
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*** As in a sick man’s dream, incongruous shapes are presented.” 
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‘The individual images in this chain may bear an intimate relationship 
with each other, although the first and last may appear perfectly incon- 
wary as the Chinese puzzle will be a chaos, if ils pieces be wrongly 

laced. 
“ Impressions of memory may not gomane appear consistent with imagi- 
nation ; but on the principle I have advanced it will be found, that although 
the ideas excited by memory may be consistent, these ideas may, by fanciful 
association, become imagination, appearing on superficial view to illustrate 
the doctrine of innate idea, But is this doctrine proved? We may seem 
to imagine that which we do not remember as a whole; but, as a curve is 
made up of right lines—as a tnass is composed of an infinity of atoms, so 
may it follow that what is termed innate idea, if minutely divided, may be 
proved to arise from memory,—made up of things, however minute, which 
we have seen or heard of. Analysis may thus unravel many a “ strange 
mysterious dream.” 

“« Dr. Beattie has observed, ‘“* Men born blind, or who have lost all re- 
membrance of light and colours, are as capable of invention, and dream as 
frequently as those who see.” But these surely are imperfect data. Ifa 
person loses remembrance of individual colour, he does not lose the power 
of comparing or of judging variety of colour, And again, although he 
may be congeuitally blind, yet if there be any other sense but sight 
through which the mind can perceive or receive external impression, the 
objection must fail. 

‘Sir Walter Scott, in his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, informs 
us, that ‘‘ those experienced in the education of the deaf and dumb, find 
that their pupils, even when cut off from all instruction by ordinary means, 
have been able to form, out of their own unassisted conjectures, some ideas 
of the existence of a deity, and of the distinction between the soul and 
body.” But again, may we not affirm, that, before the deaf and dumb 
pupil can adopt a language by which to make his preceptor sensible 
of his thoughts or sentiments, he must have had certain facts or know- 
ledge imparted to him by signs or other modes of instruction. The modes 
of mutual understanding must first emanate from the tutor, and with these, 
ideas may be excited which, at first sight, may seem to be innate or unas- 
sisted. If it were possible to find a creature so wretched as to be endued 
with no external sense from his birth, such a being would neither dream nor 
think—he would lead the life almost of a Zoophyte. On the opening or 
restoration of his senses, all his associations would be erroneous. He might, 
like children, consider all bodies, however distant, within his grasp, and, 
like the idiot, draw all his figures topsy-turvy, as they are really painted on 
the retina. Ido not reason hypothetically. The case of the patient, on 
whom Cheselden performed the operation for Cataract, was marked by 


phenomena which may be adduced as proving the truth of my assertion.’ — 


The causes which may be considered as indirectly and immediately 
exciting dreams, are methodically divided by Mr. Dendy, and are 
dwelt upon by him with learning and ingenuity. His notions, with 
respect tothe pre-disposing cause of dreams, remarkably prove the 
justice of our assertion. The author assumes, as a generally-ad- 
witted principle, that the great development of the front part of 
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the head, as compared with its general size, is always found eon- 
nected with the possession of unusual mental power. Now, as no 
function of the brain can be carried on without a due supply of 
blood, it will follow, that the absence of such supply to the anterior 
part of the brain, will be attended, more or less, by a suspension of 
the activity of that part of the organ ; and, on the contrary, a more 
than ordinary flow of blood to the head will produce quite a con- 
trary effect. But the supine position of the body gives rise to the 
latter result, and hence, in going to bed, we bave at once a pre-dis. 
posing cause to dream. Our author observes : 


‘ The posture of supination will unavoidably induce an increased flow of 
blood to the brain, which, under certain states of this fluid is so essential 
to the production of brilliant thoughts; an end, indeed, attained so often 
by another mode, the swallowing of opium. Some persons always retire 
to bed when they wish to think, and it is well known that Pope was often 
wont to ring for pens, ink, and paper in the night, that he might record, 
ere it was lost, that most sublime or fanciful poesy which flashed through 
his brain as he lay in bed. I deny not that the darkness or stillness of 
night may have had some influence during this inspiration; I may also 
allow that some few individuals compose best while they are walking, but 
this peripatetic exertion is calculated itself to produce what we term de- 
termination of blood to the head. The most remarkable instance of the 
power of position in influencing mental energy, is that of a German stu- 
dent, who was accustomed to study and compose with his head on the 
ground, and his feet elevated, and resting against the wall.’-—pp, 53, 54. 


It will be seen, that Mr. Dendy’s theory of a pre-disposing cause 
resolves itself into that doctrine, which we before alluded to as 
having been formerly promulgated: namely, that the mind is ina 
morbid condition ; that it is affected by a temporary delirium; or, 
that its power of maintaining order is suspended during the interval 
of dreaming. 

The exciting cause of dreams is next considered by the author; 
and, as we regard the passage in which he explains that cause as 
one of the most original and interesting of the book, we shall not 
hesitate to transcribe it for our readers. 


‘ It seems to have been the opinion of Baron Haller, that what we term 
impression of a sense, is, in fact, mechanical; that the rays emanating 
from a body, and impinging on the retina, stamped an image on the brain: 
or, in the words of Aristotle, “* As senses cannot receive material objects, 
but only their species.” This idea regards, also, impression of the other 
senses. Mr. Locke held almost a similar notion. The argument involves 
the curious physiological question, in what consists the function of a 
nerve—in oscillation—in the motion of a fluid—in electricity, or mag- 
netisxm? and, also, that subtle objection which Dr. Reid advanced agaiost 
the opinion of Aristotle, and the more modern psychologists. 

* In the absence of a satisfactory answer to this question, it is certain 
that external impressions reach the brain through the medium of a nerve, 
and that when the fibrils, or extremities, of those nerves originally affected, 
are again irritated by their proper stimulus, and by the same, or 4 simla 
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body, an association is produced, and memory is the result. Now I cannot 
think bat that this principle obtains, both in a waking thought, and in a 
dream. I have asserted that as the mind is gradually approaching the 
condition of sleep, or recovering from it, there is a state produced more or 
less approximating the more simple animal life, in which certain faculties 
may be perceived, but in which the power of correct association is not 
manifested. There is a curious calculation of Cabanis, that certain parts 
or senses of the body fall asleep at regular progressive periods; I can 
readily carry on this analogy to the faculties of mind. We may suppose 
that the faculty of judgment, as being the most important, is the first to 
feel fatigue, and to be influenced in the mode I have alluded to, by slumber. 
It is evident, then, that the other faculties which are still awake, will be 
uncontrolled, and an imperfect association will be the result, establishing 
the axiom | have ventured to advance. It is essential, however, that some 
object, or subject, be presented to the faculty of perception, ere this recur- 
rence can take place. A sound, a touch, an odour, ora ray of light, may 
influence the sense and the brain: the idea, or thought, that had lain dor- 
mant, will then be re-excited by that mysterious sympathy of brain and 
nerve, and it will traverse the track of nerve from its origin to its fibrillous 
expansion on the organ of sense, or the spot at which the original impression 
was received, the only spot on which it can be re-excited. 

‘These reminiscences will occur sometimes in the most sudden and 
uuexpected manner. In one of the American Journals we are told of a 
clergyman, who, at the termination of some depressing malady, had com- 
pletely lost his memory. His mind was a blank, and he had, in fact, to 
begin the world of literature again. Among other of his studies was the 
Latin language. During his classical readings with his brother, he one 
day suddenly struck his head with his hand, and stated that he had a most 
peculiar feeling, and was convinced that he had learned all this before. 

‘ Boerhaave, in his Prelectiones Academic. Institut. Med., relates the 
case of a Spanish tragic writer, whose memory, subsequently to an acute 
febrile disease, was so completely impaired, that not only the literature of 
vanious languages he had studied was lost to him, but also their elements. 
the alphabets. When even his own poetic compositions were read to him, 
he denied himself to be the author. But the most interesting feature of 
the case is this, that on becoming again a votary of the muse, his recent 
compositions so intimately resembled his original productions in style and 
sentiment, that he no longer doubted that both were the offspring of his 
own Imagination. 

‘ Another instance is that of the Countess of Laval, who had apparently 
forgotten the language of the Welch, among whom a portion of her child- 
hood had been passed. After she had attained the adult age she had a 
fever, and during her delirium she again spoke Welch fluently. We are 
informed by Thucydides, that in many of those who survived the plague in 
Athens, the recollection of the names of their friends and themselves was 
fora time quite gone. It returned as health became more established. 

‘ But the faculty of memory may be impaired only from one certain 
petiod : the impressions previous to that time only being capable of renewal. 
In the case related by Dr. Abercrombie, of a lady reduced by diarrhea, 
the memory of ten years was lost. ‘* Her ideas were consistent with each 
other, but they referred to things as they stood before removal (to Edin- 
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burgh).” In these instances it is probable that the fault may be referred 
to the original impression, some disorder or state of the brain Causing it 
to be only superficially impressed during these ten years. It does not, | 
believe, require external impression of sense always to produce this excite. 
ment. We know that local congestions at the origin of nerves of sense 
will influence its condition, so as to render it additionally acute, or to 
destroy it altogether; and it is not impossible but that impression or excite- 
ment on that spot of brain on which the original image rested, may occasion 
this recurrence of ideas—memory. 

‘ That the possession of the faculty of this empression of memory can 
be demonstrated, we might doubt, were verbal description only employed ; 
but when we see the artist trace the features of a person long lost to us, 
from memory, we know that such ideas existed, and were then re-excited 
in his mind. 

‘ That curious fact, the reference of pain to a toe or finger, after the 
amputation of the limb to which they belonged, is the effect of this memory. 
The impression of pain has been conveyed from the extreme fibrille of the 
nerve to the brain. If, then, subsequent to amputation, any part of the 
remainder of that nerve be irritated or touched, the impression will be 
revived in the sensorium, and the erroneous sensation will for a time 
occur.’-—pp. 57—64. 

Although reason teaches us strongly to discredit the opinion, that 
dreams are especial revelations or warnings from heaven respecting 
futurity, still it cannot be denied, that a belief to that effect is far 
from being generally renounced even in our enlightened day. 
Stories are recorded, indeed, from time to time, on plausible autho- 
rity, which serve to keep up the delusion of the divine origin of 
dreams: but a careful investigation into these histories, and the 
testimony by which they are supported, will show that at best they 
only exhibit the curious results of mere coincidence. It is well 
observed by Mr. Dendy, that superstition on the nature and object 
of dreams should be discouraged as much as possible, since 
there are many examples of an untimely termination of life being 


the exclusive consequence of the bare apprehension of such a 
fatality. 


‘ I believe that many modern instances of gradual, and almost imper- 
ceptible decay, may be referred to the influence of melancholy visions 00 
the mind, although this agency may be as obscure as that of the aqua 
tofana of the Italians. 

‘The most interesting history of the sublime Requiem of Mozart, 
although not the recital of a dream, except that we might call the conse- 
quent train of thought of the composer, intense as it was, by that name, 
is highly illustrative of the influence of melancholy and sombre impressions 
in the production of a fatal result. 

‘In the eeras of inspiration few will be sceptical enough to doubt the 
occurrence of divine meditations during the silence of a dream, or deej 
sleep : or not to believe with Socrates, and other sages, in the divine origi9 
of dreams and omens. Although Socrates himself, however, believed and 
asserted that he was controlled in his actions by a familiar demon, it is the 
more rational opinion of some of his commentators, that this invisible 
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monitor was merely the impersonation of the faculty of judgment, and of 
that extensive knowledge and fore-thought with which his mind was 
fraught. The evidence of Holy Scripture proves the occasion, indeed, the 
necessity, for such communication ; but in our own time, | should deem it 
little less than profaneness to imagine that the Deity should indicate the 
future occurrence of common-place and trivial incidents through the 
medium of an organ confessedly in a state of imperfection, at the moment 
when the faculties of mind are returning from a state of temporary suspen- 
sion—a death-like sleep. 

‘Among those heathen tribes where this sentiment forms part of a 
national creed, we perceive it marked by a degree of blindness and incon- 
sistency that may truly be termed mania: it is the doctrine, not of pro- 
phecy, but of debased and absolute fatalism. The North-American 
Indians not only regard the dream as prophetic, but often receive it as a 
solemn injunction, and are themselves the active agents in its fulfilment. 
“In whatever manner,’ says Charlevoix, “‘ the dream is conceived, it is 
always looked upon as a thing sacred, and as the most ordinary way in 
which the gods make known their will to men. Filled with this idea, they 
cannot conceive how we should pay no regard to them. For the most 
part they look upon them either as a desire of the soul, inspired by some 
genius, or an order from him, and, in consequence of this principle, they 
hold it a religious duty to obey them. An Indian having dreamt of having 
a finger cut off, had it really cut off as soon as he awoke, having first pre- 
pared himself for this important action by a feast.” ’—pp. 74-77. 


Dreams, in the view taken of them by Mr. Dendy, form only a 
a of those transient illusions to which the mind of man is 
iable. The author accordingly appropriates a chapter to each of 
these causes of delusion under the distinct heads of somnambulism, 
reverie, spectral illusion, second-sight, and trance. With respect 
to somnambulism, or walking during sleep, Mr. Dendy considers 
it to be a state in which the mind suffers an intense degree of 
abstraction, and is nearer to the waking condition than when it is 
under the influence of what is properly called a dream. The som- 
nambulist is generally actuated by some motive that guided his 
conduct when awake; he performs some one of his usual actions, 
and when he does so, executes them with a degree of perfection, 
which he cannot reach during those hours when he is in perfect 
possession of his senses. This is a point which the best physiolo- 
gists acknowledge themselves unable to explain. It is quite 1mpos- 
sible to believe, that in those moments during which a sleep- 
walker accomplishes some intellectual task which he found himself 
unable to get through when awake, his faculties of thought, of 
reasoning, of comparison, &c., should be dormant. Sull the 
strange capability with which he seems to be endowed during sleep, 
resembles very much that form of insanity, in which a patient is 
mad upon every subject but one. Amongst the testimonies that 
are recorded as proving the existence of such examples, it is men- 
tioned, that ‘‘ some portions of a great national establishment for 
unatics, were constructed from the plans of one of its unfortunate 
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inmates, who, although his genius and his science were then 9 
perfect in the subject of architecture, as to create designs of great 
brilliancy, was to all other intents and purposes insane.” The 
sleep-walker has been known to cry, when his apparent intentions 
met with any impediments. Some very useful medical hints are 
given by Mr. Dendy, on the subject of somnambulism. The fol- 
lowing remarks deserve general attention :— 


‘The want of uniformity in the appearances on examination of patients 
simply known to be sleep-walkers, is at present discouraging. In chorea, 
very frequently, and in the somnambulist, we have ascertained that, pre- 
vious to the dance or the night walk, pain has been felt about the occiput, 
and in the course of the upper portion of the spinal marrow. In other 
cases, chorea will be produced during slumber by some agitating cause, or 
violent motion on the previous day. Patients are, from these causes, some- 
times seized in bed with an irresistible rolling motion, and their actions, on 
such occasions, very closely resemble somnambulism. Although pain in 
the abdomen is seldom complained of in any of these diseases, yet there 
appears to be, froin the influence which dyspepsia and other abdominal de- 
rangements exert over them, some peculiar sympathy excited between the 
ganglionic system, or the nerves of organic life and the brain, previous to 
the attacks. We cannot, at present, be prepared to impute the excitement 
of somnambulism always to diseased structure. I believe that conditions 
of much less importance will be sufficient to produce it where there is that 
peculiar irritability and tendency of mind.’—pp. 93, 94. 


On the subject of reverie, Mr. Dendy observes that it is the 
name appropriated to the condition of the mind, when, though the 
eyes may act perfectly, there is no internal perception of the impres- 
sion which objects may make on the retina. Here the organs of 
sight performs all its functions ; but the mind is unconscious of the 
effects which are produced by its activity. Another species of 
reverie is that which will be best known under the homely title of 
the “brown study,” denoting a morose disposition, and a liability 
to feel annoyance from trifling causes. In its mildest form, this 
species of transient delusion is well described by the short French 
word ennui, whilst the terms misanthropy, melancholy, and hypo- 


chondriasis, are employed to distinguish its severer symptoms. Mr. 
Dendy adds the following reflections : 


‘ The reverie is not, however, always confined to one subject ; it may 
consist of a wandering of the imaginative faculty of mind,—of a train 
of ideas, between the links of which there is an intimate relation, but its 
beginning and end may appear so dissonant, that the absent person him- 
self may fail to recognize the connection, until, by an effort of recollection, 
he is induced to retrace the steps of thought, and in this way the mystery 
is developed. Of this nature is the case, related by Bossuet, of one who, 
when quite awake, often saw landscapes and figures as plainly as if they 
were real. During this influence, we may often find that the features oF 
corporeal actions shall prove an involuntary, though correct, index of the 
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thought. According to the passions or subjects which occupy the mind, 
will be the play of feature, or the movement of the body. 

“« We might almost suppose the body thought.” 
To this species is intimately allied the inspiration of poetical fancy. 

‘ The train of ideas is peculiarly expressive of this form of reverie, as 
also of the dream; and the works of the painters who have illustrated the 
fantasia of themselves or others, often represent something of this regular 
series of objects. 1 would offer as an instance, the sketch of the dream 
of Queen Catherine of Arragon, by Blake,—a legion of spirits, who seem 
to emanate from the celestial abode, and to descend, in a waving line, 
until they may surround the person of the dreamer.’—pp. 99—101. 


The power of keeping the mind abstracted from objects that 
claim its attention through the medium of the senses, is a form of 
reveries which has been met with amongst philosophers. Thus 
Archimedes went on with his problem, at Syracuse, during the 
very thickest of the sanguinary siege. Mr. Dendy believes that 
those triumphs of mental power, which are said to have been 
achieved by certain eminent persons when asleep, were produced 
at a time when they were influenced merely by a reverie, and that 
the success which they thus attained, is to be attributed to the 
removal of all distractions, and to the concentration of all their 
faculties to a given subject. As an illustration of the working of 
this process of mental concentration, Mr. Dendy mentions the per- 
fection to which those who have been deprived of one sense, are 
able to bring some other one.— 


‘For instance,’ says he, ‘ the fineness of ear, and thedelicacy of touch pos- 
sessed by the blind, as illustrated by the cases of Miss M‘Avoy, of the late 
Mr. Stanley the organist, of Professor Sanderson, and others:—and the 
astonishing perfection of memory in the instance of the blind girl, related 
by Mr. Mouchart in the Psychological Magazine. On this principle, too, 
we may account for the 


‘“ Ruling passion strong in death,” 
when every other idea had ceased to influence.*® 
It is on this account, too, that the excitement of terror which had 
taken full possession of the mind by the aid of wild imagination in the 
dark, is lessened by any sound or sight which presents an object to the 
faculty of perception. For instance, the sudden glimmer of alight, or 
the barking of a dog, or the almost instinctive effort of the schoolboy, 
“ Whistling aloud to keep his courage up.”—pp. 109, 110. 


Spectral illusions and second sight are treated by Mr. Dendy 
with the most decided contempt, at least so far as they pretend to 
any credit. There is scarcely any instance of spectral appearance, 








* ‘The right hand of Benjamin West, of which I saw a model at Lord 
de Tabley’s, appeared to have taken that form in which it was wont to 
hold the pencil; whether this was a convulsive action in muscles constantly 
so exerted, or the indication of this solemn and iast reverie, I leave to 
others to determine.’ 
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or of the exercise of second sight, which may not be shown to be 
delusive. An increase of sensibility in the retina will produce q 
perception, or rather impression, of flying gnats before the eye, as 
forcibly as if these insects were really floating in the field of vision, 
This is quite enough to explain any case of supposed supernatural 
visitation. The wonder is, that so few whose eyes are affected 
with disease, and who have such vivid representations in their 
minds of objects that are certainly not within their view, should 
not in greater numbers or more frequently be confounded with spec- 
tral terrors. Blake, the late eccentric artist, has affirmed, that 
Edward the First sat bodily before him for his picture, which 
would have been painted to the life, were it not for the sudden 
appearance of Sir William Wallace in the study, which completely 
disconcerted the artist and his guest. Hoole gives a very interest- 
ing account of the effects of the delusion which exercised so much 
influence over the mind of Tasso. This illustrious poet led a con- 
siderable portion of his life under the conviction that he was 
watched, and often accompanied, by a familiar spirit. Still there 
are cases where a knowledge of the future may be said to be con- 
ferred, in an extraordinary manner, and for purposes which are very 
consistent with the motives that are said to be the cause of impart- 
ing it. 

‘ There are, however, visions prophetic of dissolution, which we can be- 
lieve without the aid of mysterious agency. When the northern Indian is 
stretched on the torture, the combination of agony, of belief, and of hope, 


present him with the most vivid pictures of the blessed regions of the Kitchi 
Manitou. And the faithful mussulman, bigoted to his creed, may, in the 
agonies of death, feel convinced that his enchanted sight is blessed by the 
beautiful Houris in Mahomet’s paradise. 

‘In that awful moment, when the spirit is 


** Soon from his cell of clay, 
To burst a seraph in the blaze of day,” 


the mind is prone to yield to those feelings, which it might, perhaps, in the 
turmoil of the living world, and at another period, deem superstition. 
There is something in the approach of death, of so holy and solemn a 
nature—something so unlike life in the feeling of the dying, that in this 
transition, although we cannot compass the mystery, some vision of another 
world may steal over the retiring spirit, imparting to it a proof of its im- 
mortality, It is on the verge of eternity, and the laws and principles of 
vitality may be already repealed by the Being who conferred them ; the 
arguments, then, regarding the phenomena of life may fail, when life has 
all but ceased. In some cases of little children, this unearthly, or at least 
unusual, feeling, has caused them to anticipate their dissolution. In other 
cases, some oppressive or morbid cause of insanity may be removed by the 
moribund condition. I would adduce, in illustration, the case of the insane 
woman of Zurich, mentioned by Zimmerman, who, “a few hours before 
her death, became perfectly sensible, and wonderfully eloquent.” The 
ease recorded by Dr. Percival, of a female idiot who died about the age of 
thirty-five, of consumption, who evinced great powers of intellect previous 
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to dissolution. That also, related by Dr. Marshall, of the maniac who be- 
came completely rational some hours previous to his death. This case, 
indeed, seems inexplicable by mere physical causes, as more than a pint of 
eflused serum was discovered beneath the membranes and in the ventricles 
of the brain.’—pp. 128—130. 


Trance, the last form of transient illusion noticed by Mr. Dendy, 
is the name for that suspension of the animal functions which may 
either be entire or partial. The feature that characterizes trance or 
catalepsy most signally, is, that the patient, notwithstanding the 
state of disturbance by which he is utterly prostrated, is, in the 
greater number of instances never deprived of his consciousness ; 
and hence we are always sure of receiving from him, on recovery, 
the minute history of the scenes through which he passed in ima- 
gination. The peculiar state of the patient, who is affected with 
trance, Suggests an important caution with respect to the period 
of inhumation in all cases of doubtful death. There is great reason 
to apprehend that premature interment has been effected in some 
countries where science has not revealed all the objections to such 
a practice. One story sets forth the case of a lady, who, being 
supposed to be dead, was placed on a surgeon’s table for the pur- 
poses of inspection. She manifested some unequivocal signs of 
vitality,—the surgeon revived her, cherished, and afterwards mar- 
ried her. Some observations of Mr. Dendy’s upon this subject are 
curious, as well as instructive. 


‘It isa problem not to be solved, the enquiry at what moment would 
the mind cease to influence the body, if there be no recovery from the 
trance? It is not at the moment when the body seems dead, for conscious- 
ness may be for a time suspended by mere cold, but at that point, un- 
known to us, at which the spark goes out—when the vital principle is not 
excitable—when not even the irritability, the vis insita of Haller remains. 
Beyond this—of the transit of an immaterial spirit, as of the doctrine of 
final causes, and the endeavour to reconcile the apparent paradox, the 
omniscience of the Deity with the free-agency of the creature, although 
convinced of the sublime truth, we know nothing. 

‘In the milder cases of lethargy, which we see in plethoric and indolent 
persons, these may usually be roused from their stupor, but the faculties 
continue imperfect, and they relapse speedily into their former state. 

‘The most interesting circumstance in the trance, is the power of re- 
maining for so long a time without the supply of food. 

‘We know, however, that in natural sleep, the functions of the body 
are impeded, or, to a degree, impaired. Among the rest, digestion is sus- 
pended, or at least imperfect, although the experiment of Professor Har- 
wood with the dogs may appear, at first, to prove the contrary. 

‘ Sleep, then, may be considered a state of debility, like the slender vitality 
of infants, who, even in a state of health, seem frequently scarcely to 
breathe. The circulation is materially influenced in sleep, the pulse being 
slower and more feeble than during waking; the relaxation of the cuta- 
neous vessels inducing frequent perspiration, especially in debilitated sys- 
tems, and in the last stages of adynamic fevers. With this imperfection 
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of function, there is a corresponding inaction ; thus, as there is little waste 
of the system, there is no necessity for repletion: vitality can be su 

by a very inconsiderable action of the heart, a very minute current of 
blood. 

‘ Somewhat analogous to this state is the torpidity of the marmot and 
dormouse, and other hibernating animals. Their activity has been chilled, 
and, therefore, the necessity for food has ceased ; the absorption of fat, 
proved by their becoming attenuated, being sufficient for the supply of this 
slight want. 

‘In the trance, then, there is no active corporeal power, and the func- 
tion of the brain is suspended. That this function tends much to exhaust 
the body, is proved by the obesity of thoughtless people, of children, and 
of some idiots; in contrast with the wan visage of the philosopher, who, 
like 


“ Yon Cassius, has a lean and hungry look.” 


In addition to these proofs, I may allege, the little food that idiots require, 
the infrequency of their sleep being also accounted for, the inertness and 
apathy of the brain preventing fatigue. In very old persons these relative 
deficiencies are daily presented to our notice. 

‘The body of the cataleptic patient, in short, approaches the condition 
of less complex animal life, in which there appears a much greater simpli- 
city of organization; and we well know, as we descend in the scale of 
creation, towards the cold-blooded, single-hearted animals, and especially 
if we reach the zoophyte, in how exact a proportion to this simplicity of 
structure, is the tenacity of life increased. As somnambulism may result 
from redundancy of nervous energy, trance and catalepsy, as well as 
incubus, seem to arise from an inefficient secretion or supply of this quality, 
in whatever it may consist, or an impediment to its transmission from the 
sensorium to the expansion of a nerve. Thus the motive power of a 
muscle is, in these diseases, suspended, which, in paralysis, may be perma- 
nently impaired or destroyed. 

‘In all these instances of trance, catalepsy, lethargy, and incubus, as 
well as asphyxia, we may assign as one great cause of this deficient energy 
of brain and nerves, the congestion of venous Llood about the brain, and 
in the right side of the heart. This is the condition of those who die in a 
state of asphyxia, in which, however, there is a total stagnation of blood, 
while in trance and catalepsy, circulation is reduced to an extreme of 
lentor without its total cessation.’.—pp. 146—151. 


We are sure that our readers will join with us in admiring the 
spirit of true philosophy, the extensive information, the acute discrimi- 
nation, and faculty of lucid expression which Mr. Dendy has brought 
to the investigation of one of the most important enquiries which can 
engage the hnman mind. Nevertheless, we must in justice observe, 
that the work is by a great deal too imperfect to obtain our unqua- 
lified approbation: and we are the more disposed to be understood 
upon this point, inasmuch as we hope that our remonstrance may 
have the effect of stimulating Mr. Dendy to apply the remedy him- 
self, by a larger undertaking. We could refer to many material 
topics, intimately connected with the great subject of his work, 
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which have been wholly avoided by him. We see no allusion in 
it, for instance, to the process of dreaming in the lower animals,— 
to the belief in dreams, inculcated by many facts in the Old and 
New Testament. Again, the omission of all mention of the illusion 
of magnetism, must be considered as a very great imperfection 
in such a book as this. 
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From the number of works of fiction which issue monthly from 
the press, as compared with that of publications in other depart- 
ments of literature, it would appear as if the world of reality 
had been almost exhausted, while the region of romance is more 
populous than ever. In the way of history, we have had nothing 
striking or valuable, since the last volume of Lingard. The men 
of science meet together, and discuss points of interest with more 
animation than was their custom, some fifty years ago ; but no great 
original work, and, excepting Mrs. Somerville’s Translation of La 
Place, no decent compilation, has emanated, either from the socie- 
ties or from the individuals composing them, for a great length of 
time. In the fine arts, we have had nothing worth looking into, 
since Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture; and when we have men- 
tioned Moore’s Memoirs of Lord Byron, we have arrived at the end 
of the catalogue of recent writings, that deserve to be classed under 
that title. Even of travels, there has been, lately, a surprising 
dearth ; and if the reading members of our community were to be 
fed upon poetry, they would have all perished of famine, without 
the assistance of the cholera morbus. 

We suspect that a very great part of this decided alteration, 
which has taken place in the character of our literature, is to be 
imputed to the incessant activity with which some of the principal 
booksellers of London and Edinburgh have been, for two or three 
years, pouring into the lap of the public, whole libraries of cheap 
works, which, having rarely the merit of originality, and being, 
indeed, for the.most, abridgments or digests of instructive and 
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entertaining matter, which the authors had found in larger vol 
have been rendered as attractive as possible by the addition of 
engravings, and the beauty of their typography. While such pub. 
lications as these are in progress, it would be vain to expect 
thing like an extensive sale for new books, of a grave and solid 
description, or, indeed, for any books that do not fall in with the 
taste for light reading, which the “libraries” in question have not 
a little contributed to cultivate. Let us not be understood, how- 
ever, as wishing to throw any blame upon the parties who have 
iven these collections of miscellaneous productions to the world, 
We have uniformly bestowed upon them our utmost encourage- 
ment, because we have never doubted that, considered by them- 
selves, they contain a vast mass of valuable information, which 
will, sooner or later, find its way to the great body of the people. 
But it is perfectly consistent with this opinion to say, that the 
unmber of these small publications, and their cheapness, have 
turned the chances of extensive sale entirely into that quarter; 
for who would now spend three guineas upon a pair of quarto 
volumes, when for the same sum he may buy twelve or thirteen 
duodecimos, more elegantly printed and decorated, and, possibly, 
of a much more popular character? 

The real evil is, that the booksellers, although they have acknow- 
ledged the necessity of lowering to one-fourth, the price of volumes 
of a certain class, still continue the old and exploded system of 
prices for the new works, which they occasionally publish in quarto 
or octavo size. For instance, Colburn goes on charging a guinea 
and a half for three volumes of a new novel, at the same time that 
he is publishing three volumes of some of the best novels in our 
language in one, for which he charges no more than five shillings! 
The probability is, that the latter will be;bought, but for the former, 
readers will repair to their book-clubs, or the circulating libraries. 
So it has happened even with Moore’s Memoirs of Lord Byron. 
In their original form of two quartos they found, comparatively 
speaking, few purchasers: they are now reduced to duodecimos, 
and being added to a complete collection of the writings of the 
noble poet, the whole may be bought, illustrated too in the most 
admirable style by Finden, for very little more than the memoirs in 
quarto alone would have cost. Do the booksellers imagine that 
our’s is not a calculating public? If they do, they will find that 
they are much mistaken. It would be well for them to consider 
whether, as they have begun the cheap system in one department 
of their works, they should not carry it into effect with regard to 
all the others, and give new books (which must always be for # 
while of doubtful reputation) at the same price as that at which 
they afford the republished old works, of established merit. They 
must, in fact, in order to restore their trade to a healthy state, ren- 
der it not worth the while of any family of easy means, to depe 
for new publications upon the circulating libraries. 
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We should suppose, to bring the matter more home, that not one 
reader in fifty will spend a guinea and a half upon Miss Landon’s 
novel of “* Romance and Reality,” as long as they can obtain it 
from the library for the consideration of sixpence. Yet if it were 
published at the size and price of Miss Porter’s “ Hungarian Bro- 
thers,” which is worth a thousand of such compositions as this of 
Miss Landon, it is not impossible, that a large sale might have been 
procured for it through the instrumentality of those friendly critics, 
who have, with such uniform pertinacity, surrounded her name with 
a delusive lustre. It is a production in every way most contempt- 
ible; the style is not only inelegant, but very often ungrammatical. 
The story that runs through the three volumes is simply that of a 
young rural beauty, who chose to fall irrecoverably in love with a 
veutlen:an who never paid her the slightest attention, to whom her 
passion never betrays itself in any way whatever. The gentleman 
solicits and obtains the hand of another, upon which his prior in- 
cognita flame retires to a convent, from which she escapes. Her 
end would be considered tragical, if she had not died evidently of 
a consumption. ‘The story, however, is but a very secondary part 
of the novel; the reality far exceeds, in quantity at least, the ro- 
mance. Criticisms on dress, furniture, the opera, poetry (Rogers’s 
being Miss Landon’s favourite antipathy), praises of the streets of 
London, dinner-party chit-chat and evening conversaziones, por- 
traits of living literary characters, and of several female bores of her 
acquaintance,—in short, every thing that is most remote from 
romance, we find collected together in these volumes, with as little 
connexion between each other, as there is between the various arti- 
cles of merchandize assembled in a bazaar. 

There is not, we suppose, in the whole range of modern novels, 
ridiculous as they are in many respects, so stupid a conversation 
between a lady and a gentleman, one of whom at least figures as a 
lover, as that between Edward Lorraine and Miss Arundel, in the 
first volume. Their parts of the dialogues are regularly assigned 
to each, and the name of the speaker printed at the commencement 
of each paragraph, as in adrama. The precaution was quite as 
necessary in this case, as in that of the painter, who, after pour- 
traying on a sign board a two legged animal with wings, wrote 
beneath it,—‘¢ This is a cock.”? Had he not made this addition, 
nobody would ever have suspected that such a daub was intended 
to represent chanticleer. Soin this conversation, both parts are so 
much alike, that if “‘ Edward Lorraine’ and ‘‘ Miss Arundel” had 
not claimed their several portions of the talk, no human being 
could have decided to which of the speakers any particular passage 
belonged. The lady begins about murder. The gentleman draws 
a distinction between the ridiculous and the beautiful, and talks of 
sunshine collected in a cellar. He then enters into a criticism 
upon Martin’s illustrations of Milton. The lady takes up the same 
theme, and decorates it with a quotation from Coleridge. The 
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entleman next proceeds to the Arabian Nights, and praises th, 

rench translator of them, M. de Caillaud. The lady proposes tha 
his health should be drunk only in Shiraz wine ! Thegentleman thinks 
it would be an improvement to the Shiraz to mix it with champaigne, 
He moreover talks of the ‘‘ raw materiel,” of the Arabian Nights in the 
original. Fromthese divine tales he takes a deliberate leap to “* Whit- 
tington and his Cat,” upon which the lady straight chuckles over the 
delight with which, in her girlish days, she used to sit under a tree, 
and read stories of fairies with large hoops, and wings on their 
shoulders. ‘This allusion to wings brings back the subject of Mar- 
tin again, whose wings on his angels Mr. Lorraine is pleased very 
much to admire ; whereupon Miss Arundel begins another treatise 
upon his pictures, and proposes that Martin should’ illustrate one 
of her favourite scenes from the Arabian Nights. Here a difference 
arises. The gentleman is ungallant enough to prefer a subject of 
his own,—“ Lucullus at supper!” He adds, that Lucullus was 
the only gentleman Rome ever possessed ; and, for his part, he can- 
not understand, why the world at large gives its admiration to 
those great men who piqued themselves on wearing an old cloak 
and peeling turnips! The lady still adheres to her own choice. 
The gentleman enters into a long argument, which may be com- 
pared to the variously tinted objects in a kaleidoscope, siuce it 
embraces blue halls, Parian marble, a Venus, a nymph, an Apollo, 
black slaves, purple grapes, ruby cherries, sunbeams imprisoned 
in glass bottles, the golden light of noon, the crimson hues of 
sunset, goblets of crystal, vases of gold and silver, a silver lamp 
‘ like an earthly moon,’ violet-coloured curtains, and various other 
matters too tedious to enumerate. Fora love story, this seemsa 
most absurd and unpropitious beginning. 

We need not go beyond the very first sentence, to convict the 
author of a violation of grammar,—a fault which, even in the dull- 
est of the Leadenhall-street novels, is rarely perpetrated in these 
days. ‘Such a room,’ she writes, ‘as must be at least a century’s 
remove from London, large, white, and wainscoted ; six narrow 
windows, red curtains most ample in their dimensions, an Indian 
screen, a present in which expectation had found ‘“‘ ample space 
and verge enough ” to erect theories of their cousin the nabob’s rich 
legacies, ending, however, as many such expectations do, in a 
foolish marriage and a large family; a dry rubbed floor, only to 
have been stepped in the days of hoops and handings ; and some 
dozen of large chairs covered with elaborate tracery, each chalt- 
cover the business of a life spent in satin-stitch '’ Now here is a 
tolerably long sentence, but long as it is,it has no end ; what does 
‘such a room’ govern ? Turning over the next leaf, we read, ‘To- 
deed, with the exception of young gentlemen she had refused, and 
young ladies she had rivalled, Emily was universally liked.’ That 
is to say, all her discarded lovers, and all her conquered rivals, were 
universally liked as well as she was. This is not what the writer 
meant, we may presume, but this is what she expresses. We might 
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yote muumerable grammatical errors and obscurities of construc- 
tion, if we were inclined to analyze these volumes with any degree 
of minutevess. Bnt we shall leave them to their fate, and in order 
to shew that we have no bias against the fair author, we shall extract 
one or two passages, which shew that she might do better things, 
if she took a little more time, and applied to her task with more 
attention. Here is a picture, true enough in sts outline, of life 
watrimonial. 


«« | nevertheless think that the blessings of matrimony, like those of 
poverty, belong rather to philosophy than reality, Let us see—not one 
woman in fifty marries the man she likes—and though it may be safest— 
why, | could never understand—it is not pleasantest to begin with a little 
aversion. Let us just go through a day in married life. First, an early 
breakfast—for the husband is obliged to go out. On the miseries of early 
rising, like those of the country, I need not dwell: they are too well 
known. He reads the newspaper, and bolts his roll—she takes care 
that Miss Laura does not dirty her frock, and that Master Henry 
does not eat too much; he goes to his office or counting-house—she to 
market—for remember I am speaking of a good wife—some pounds of beef 
or mutton are to be ordered at the butcher's, the baker has charged an 
extra loaf, and the green-grocer has to be paid four shillings and twopence. 
On her return home there is the housemaid to be scolded for not scouring 
the front bed-room—and the cook’s conduct requires animadversion for 
vesterday’s under-done veal. Perhaps, in the course of the morning, Mrs. 
Smith calls with an account of Mrs. Johnson's new pelisse; and when 
Mons. Le Mari returns to dinner, he suffers the full weight of the discon- 
lent one woman’s new dress never fails to inspire in another. Evening 
comes, and a matrimonial téte-d-/éle is proverbial—* what can | have to 
say tomy wife, whom I see every day?’ Well, he reads some pamphlet or 
sleeps—she brings out the huge work-basket, doomed to contain and 
repair the devastations of seven small children—she has given up her 
maiden accomplishments—and, of course, a married woman has no time 
for music or reading. Perhaps, by way of agreeable conversation, she may 
say ‘ My dear, I want some money :’ 


‘Oh! sound of fear, 
Unpleasing to the married ear ! 


on which he awakes, and goes to bed. She follows; and Mrs. J's pelisse 
is the foundation of that piece of exquisite eloquence, a curtain lecture. 
Now, who can deny that this is a faithful and exact picture of three hun- 
dred out of the three hundred and sixty-five days that constitute a year «f 
married life.” '—Romance and Reality, vol. i. pp. 152—154. 


But for this attack upon the conjugal state, the author makes 
amends further on, where she describes in equally just terms the 
miseries of a ball. 


‘It isa fact as melancholy for the historian as it is true, that though balls 
are very important events in a young lady's career, there is exceedingly little 
to be said about them :—they ‘are pleasures ail on the same pattern,—-the 
history of one is the history of all. You dress with a square glass before 
you, and a long glass behind you; your hair trusts to its own brown or 
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black attractions, either curled or braided,—or you put on a wreath o 
buoch of flowers, or pearl bandeau ; your dress is gauze, crape, lace, o 
muslin, either white, pink, blue, or yellow; you shower, like April, an 
odorous rain on your handkerchief; you put on your shawl, and step into 
the carriage; you stop in some street or square; your footman Taps as 
long as he can; you are sometime going up stairs. You hear your name, 
or something like it, leading the way before you. As many drawing-rooms 
are thrown open as the house will allow,—they are lighted with lamps or wax 
lights; there is a certain quantity of china, and a certain number of exotics: 
also a gay looking crowd, from which the hostess emerges, and declares 
she is very glad tosee you. You pass on; you sita little while on a sofa; 
a tall or a short gentleman asks you to dance,—to this you reply, that you 
will be very happy; you take his arm and walk to the quadzille or waitz; 
a succession of partners. Then comes supper; you have a small piece of 
fowl, and a thin slice of ham, perhaps some jelly or a few grapes,—a glass 
of white wine, or ponche a la romaine. Your partners have asked you 
if you have been to the opera; in return, you question them if they have 
been to the Park. Perhaps a remark is hazarded on Miss Fanny Kemble, 
If you are astep more intimate, a few disparaging observations are made on 
the entertainment and the guests. Somechevalier hands you down stairs; 
yon re-cloak, and re-enter the carriage, with the comfortable reflection, 
that as you have been seen at Mrs. So-and-so’s bal!, Mrs. Such-a-one may 
ask you to hers.’—Romance and Reality, vol. i. pp. 221—223. 


No one of Captain Marryatt’s novels has been so much adver- 
vertised, and so laboriously puffed, as his last, ‘ Newton Forster;’ 
yet it is undoubtedly the weakest of his efforts. The object is to 

resent a picture of the merchant service ; that of the royal navy 
Rilee chiefly occupied bis former productions. We can easily be- 
lieve that the picture which he has drawn is correct in all its parts, 
but the subject is not in itself a pleasing one to general readers. 
To his professional brethren the scenes on land and at sea which he 
describes, may be sufficiently agreeable; to us they wear a vulgar 
appearance, to which, though we acknowledge the talents of the 
artist, we are not to be reconciled. One of the captain’s most in- 
corrigible faults is, his abrupt and awkward mode of bringing 
about marriages. He seems not at all at home in those secrets of 
the heart, which are elicited in looks, in letters, and conversations. 
We do not suppose that be was ever in a green lane in his life. He 
makes up his mind that A. and B. shall be married, and there isan 
end of it; married they are, as it were by his command, without 
any previous servitude in the ways of courtship. Nor does the 
rroundwork of his story indicate very prolific powers of invention. 
t begins with the common-place incident of a shipwreck, which 
results in the discovery of a female infant, who is floated to the 
beach in herswaddling clothes. Taken up by John Forster, a kind- 
hearted naval officer, retired on half-pay, she is treated as if she 
were his own, and carefully educated. In due course of time, she 
turns out to be the daughter of a French count, but her new-found 
title Coes not repress the sentimen's of affection, which sprung "P 
in her breast towards Newton Forster, the nephew of her protector, 
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to whom, however, she is not married, although throughout the 
greater part of the story we are led to expect such a denouement. 
The main thread of the tale consists of Newtoun’s adventures in the 
naval merchant service ; some of the pleasantest of these occurred 
to him while on board Indiamen ; and among the author’s incidental 
sketches, the reader will find those which are connected with India 
by far the most amusing. From among these we shall select his 
description of the process, whereby a prudent mother provides for 
the fortunes of her three daughters, one of whom, Isabel, is destined 
to be the wife of our hero. The captain is giving an account of a 
motley company on board the Bombay Castle, bound for India. 


‘The other three sisters were spinsters; Charlotte, Laura, and Isabel 
Revel, daughters of the Honourable Mr. Revel, a roue of excellent family, 
who had married for money, and had dissipated all his wife's fortune, ex- 
cept the marriage settlement of 600/. per annum. ‘Their mother was a self- 
ish, short-sighted, manoeuvring woman, whose great anxiety was to form 
establishments for her daughters, or, in other terms, remove the expense of 
their maintenance from her own to the shoulders of other people, very indif- 
ferent whether the change might contribute to their happiness or not. Mr. 
Revel may be said to have long deserted his family ; he lived nobody knew 
where, and seldom called, unless it was to “ raise the wind” upon his wife, 
who, by intreaties and threats, was necessitated to purchase his absence by 
a sacrifice of more than half her income. Of his daughters he took very little 
notice when he did make his appearance ; and if so, it was generally in terms 
more calculated to raise the blush of indignant modesty, than to stimulate 
the natural feelings of affection of a daughter towards a parent. Their 
mother, whose income was not sufficient to meet the demands of a worth- 
less husband, in addition to the necessary expenses attendant on three 
grown-up women, was unceasing in her attempts to get them off her hands ; 
but we will introduce a conversation which took place between her and a 
sedate-looking, powdered old gentleman, who had long been considered as 
a “friend of the family,” as thereby more light will perhaps be thrown 
upon her character. 

‘“The fact is, my dear Mr. Heaviside, that I hardly know what to do. 
Mr. Revel, who is very intimate with the theatre people, proposed that 
they should try their fortune on the stage. He says (and indeed there is 
much truth in it) that, now-a-days, the best plan for a man to make 
himself popular, is to be sent to Newgate, and the best chance that a girl 
has of a coronet, is to become an actress. Well, I did not much like the 
idea; but at last 1 consented. Isabel, my youngest, is, you know, very 
handsome in her person, and sings remarkably well, and we arranged that 
she should go on first; and if she succeeded, that her sister Charlotte 
Should follow hers but Isabel is of a very obstinate disposition, and when 
We proposed it to her, she peremptorily refused, and declared that she 
would go out as governess, cr any thing, rather than consent. I tried 
what coaxing would do, and her father tried threatening; but all was in 
vain. This was about a year ago, and she is now only seventeen, but she 
ever was a most decided, a most obstinate character.” 

‘“ Very undutiful, indeed, ma’am; she might have been a duchess 

ore this :—a very foolish girl, indeed, ma’am,” observed the gentleman. 
x 2 
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« « Well, Mr. Heaviside, we then thought that Charlotte our eldest, had 
the next best chance of success. Although not by any means so good 
looking as her sistér; indeed, to tell you the truth, Mr. Heaviside, which 
I would net do to every body,—but | know that you can keep @ Secret, 
Charlotte is now nearly thirty years old, and her sister Laura only one year 
younger.” aha ¢ 

«Is it possible, madam !” replied Mr. Heaviside, looking at the lady 
with well-feiyned astonishment. 

+ « Yes, indeed,” replied the lady, who had forgotten that, in telling her 
daughters’ secrets, she had let out her own; “ but 1 was married so young, 
so very young, that I am almost ashamed to think of it. Well, Mr. Hey. 
viside, as | was saving, althouzh not so good-looking as her sister, Mr. 
Revel, who is a good judge in these matters, declared that by the theatre 
lights Charlotte would be reckoned a very fine woman. We proposed it 
to her, and, aftera little pouting, she consented; the only difficulty was, 
whether she should attempt tragedy or comedy. Her features were consi- 
dered rather too sharp for comedy, and her figure not quite tall enough 
for tragedy. She herself preferred tragedy, which decided the point; and 
Mr. Revel, who knows all the actors, persuaded Mr. Y——— (vou know 
whom I mean, the great tragic actor) to come here and give his opinion 
of her recitation. Mr. Y—— was excessively polite; declared that she 
was a young lady of great talent; but that a slight lisp which she has, 
unfitted her most decidedly for tragedy. Of course it was abandoned tor 
comedy, which she studied for some time; and when we considered her 
competent, Mr. Revel had interest enough to introduce the great Mr. M— 
to come and give his opinion. Charlotte performed her part as I thought 
remarkably well, and when she had finished she left the room, that Mr. 
M-.-— might not be checked by her presence from giving his unbiassed 
opinion.” 

‘Which was favourable, ma'am, I presume; for, if not fitted for the 
one, she naturally must have been fit forthe other.” 

‘So I thought,” replied the lady, to this polite non sequitur of the 
gentleman. ‘* But Mr. M—— isa very odd man, and, if 1 must say, 
not very polite. What do you think, Mr. Heaviside, as soon as she left 
the room he rose from his chair, and twisting up the corner of his mouth, 
as he looked me in the face, he said, ** Madam, it is my opinion, that your 
daughter's comedy, whenever she makes her appearance on the boards, 
will, to use a Yankee expression, be most particularly damned! I wish 
you a very good morning !” 

‘** Very rude indeed, madam; most excessively unpolite of Mr. M—. 
I should not have thought it possible,” 

‘« Well, Mr. Heaviside, as for Laura; poor thing! you are aware that 
she is not quite so clever as she might be; she never ‘had any memory ; 
when a child, she never could recollect the evening hymn if she missed 
two nights running; so that acting was out of the question with her, $0 
that all my hopes of their forming a splendid establishment by that chan- 
nel have vanished. Now, my dear Mr. Heaviside, what would you pl 
dose ?” 

‘*« Why, really, ma’am, it is so difficult to advise in these times; but, 


if you are anxious to dispose of your daughters, why not send them !0 
India ?” 
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«« We have thought of it several times ; for Mr. Revel has an uncle there 
unmarried, and they say very rich. He isa colonel in the B ombay ma- 
rine, 1 believe.” 

+ More probably in the Bengal army, ma’am.” 

«« Well, | believe you are right; but | know it’s in the C ompany’s ser- 

vice. But the old gentleman hates my husband, and will not have any 
thing to say to him. I did write a very civil letter to him, in which I just 
hinted how glad one or two of my daught ers would be to take care of his 
house; but he never condescended to give me an answer; I am told that 
he is ave ry unp! leasant man.” 

«« A very difficult thing to advise, ma’am, very difficult indeed! but I 
can tell you a circumstance which occurred shout five vears ago, when a 
similar applic ation to a relative in India was made by a friend of mine. It 

was no more attended to than yours has been. Nevertheless, as it was 
supposed that the answer had miscarried, the young lady was sent out to 
her relative with a decent equipment, and a letter of introduction. Her 
relation was very much surprised ; but what could he do? he could not 
permit the young lady to remain without a roof over her head; so he 
received her; and as he did not like to say how he had been treated, he 
held his tongue. The young lady | in the course of three months nade 
very advantageous match ; and is, to my knowledge, constantly sending 
home India shawls and other handsome presents to her mother.” 

‘« Indeed, Mr. Heaviside, then do you advise ——.” 

‘“Tt is dificult, extremely difficult, to advise upon so nicea point. I 
only state the fact, my dear madam : I should think the colonel must feel 
the want of female society ; but, God bless me! it’s nearly two o'clock. 
Good morning, my dear Mrs. Revel, —good morning.’ 

‘« Good morning, my dear Mr. Heaviside; it’s very kind of you to 
call in this sociable way, and chat an hour or two. Good morning.” 

‘The result of the above conversation was a consultation between Mr. 
Revel and his wife, upon their first meeting. Mr. Revel was delighted 
with the plan, not so much caring at the disposal of his daughters, as he 
was pleased with the idea of annoying his uncle, from whom he, at one 
time, had had great expectations: but, as it was necessary to be circum- 
spect, especially with Isabel, Mr. Revel took the opportunity of a subse- 
quent visit, to st: ite, that he had received a letter from his uncle in India, 
wishing one of his daughters to go out and live with him. In a few 
months he read another letter, (composed by himself, and copied in ano- 
ther hand) earnestly desiring that they might all come out to him, as it 
would be much to their advantage. The Teluctance of the two eldest was 
removed, by pointing out the magnificent establishments they might secure; 
the consent of Isabel, by a statement of difficulty and debt, on the part of 
her parents, which would end in beggary, if not relieved from the burden 
of their Support. 

‘ By insuring her life, a sum of money sufficient for their outfit and pas- 
sage was raised on Mrs. Revel’s marriage-settlement ; and the three Miss 
Revels were thus shipped off by their affectionate parents as a “ venture” 
in the Bombay Castle. ’"_.Newton Forster, vol. i. pp. 166—177. 


The Bombay Castle, with its various freight, arrived in the 
Jowns, is joined by several other India vessels, and proceeds on 
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her voyage. Sea sickness, and other causes, prevent much commu. 
nication between the passengers, until about the time of their 
approach to Madeira, when the ribbon of a bonnet is generally first 
seen fluttering in the breeze on the deck of the vessel. The captain 
gives a most laughable caricature of the convalescents, as they 
rradually clamber up the hatchway, from the quarter-deck. [sabe 
vary however, is treated by him with due respect. She is hig 
specal favourite, and he represents her as really a charming girl, 
Giving her credit for the possession of all the attractions which he 
ascribes to her, we shall pass to a scene that places the Bombay 
Castle at once before us. 


‘The gentlemen passengers had as yet but occasionally appeared on 
deck. Men generally suffer more from the distressing sickness than women. 
As soon, however, as the news had been communicated below, that the 
ladies were on deck, some of the gentlemen immediately repaired to their 
trunks, to make themselves presentable, and then hastened on deck. The 
first on deck was the old colonel, who tottered up the hatchway, and, by 
dint of seizing rope after rope, at last succeeded in advancing his lines to 
within hearing range of Mrs. Ferguson, to whom he had been formally 
introduced. He commenced by lamenting his unfortunate sufferings, which 
had prevented him from paying those attentions, ever to him a source of 
enjoyment and gratification ; but he was a martyr—quite a martyr; never 
felt any sensation which could be compared to it, except when he was 
struck in the breast with a spent ball in the battle of ; that their ap- 
pearance had made him feel revived already ; that as the world would be 
a dark prison without the sun, so would a ship be without the society of 
the ladies ; commenced a description of Calcutta, and then—made a hasty 
retreat to the lee-gangway. 

‘ The young writer next made his appearance, followed by the two boys, 
who were goingout as cadets ; the firstwith a new pair of grey kid gloves, the 
others in their uniforms. ‘The writer descanted long upon his own mise- 
ries, without any inquiry or condolement for the sufferings of the ladies. 
The cadets said nothing; but stared so much at Isabel Revel, that she 
dropped her veil. 

* The ladies had been about a quarter of an hour on deck, when the sun, 
which had not shown itself for two days, gleamed through the clouds. 
Newton, who was officer of the watch, and had been accustomed, when 
with Mr. Berecroft, to work a chronometer, interrupted the captain, who 
was leaning on the carronade, talking to Mrs. Ferguson. 

‘« The sun is out, and the horizon pretty clear, sir; you may have sights 
for the chronometers.” 

‘« Yes, indeed,” said the captain, looking up; ‘be quick, and fetch 
my sextant. You'll excuse me, ladies, but the chronometers must be 
attended to.” 


‘In preference to us, Captain Drawlock ?—Fie, for shame !” replied 
Mrs. Ferguson. 


_ ‘Why, not exactly,” replied the captain, ‘ not exactly; but the fact 
is that the sun may go in again.” 


‘« And we can stay out, I presume?” replied Isabel, laughing. “! 
think, Mrs. Ferguson, we ought to go in too.” 
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‘« But, my dear young lady, if the sun goes in, I shall not get a 
sight!" 

“+ And if we go in, you will not get a sight either,” replied Mrs. 
Ferguson. 

+ « Between the two, sir,” observed Newton, handing Captain Drawlock 
his sextant, ‘* You stand a chance of losing both. There's no time to 
spare ; I’m all ready.” 

‘Captain Drawlock walked to the break of the gangways, so far con- 
cealed from the ladies, that they could not perceive that he was looking 
through his sextant, the use of which they did not comprehend, having 
never seen one before. Newton stood at the capstern, with his eyes fixed 
on the watch. 

«« Captain Drawlock,” said Mrs. Ferguson, calling to him,” allow me 
to observe ™ 

‘« Stop,” cried Captain Drawlock, in a loud voice. Newton, to whom 
this was addressed, noted the time. 

‘«* Good heavens! what can be the matter ?”’ said Mrs, Ferguson, with 
astonishment, to those near her; “ how excessively rude of Captain Draw- 
lock! what can it be ?” continued she, addressing the colonel, who had re- 
joined them. 

‘“ Really, madam, I cannot tell; but it is my duty to inquire,” replied 
the colonel, who, going up to Captain Drawlock, commenced —* Have 
the ladies already so fallen in your estimation 

‘“ Forty degrees!” cried Captain Drawlock, who was intent upon his 
sextant. ‘* Excuse me, sir, just now.” 

‘“ When will you be at leisure, sir?’ resumed the colonel, haughtily. 

‘« Twenty-six minutes,” continued the captain, reading off lis sextan t. 

‘« A little sooner, I should hepe, sir,” retorted the colonel. 

‘ “ Forty-five seconds,” 

‘« This is really quite insufferable! Miss Revel, we had better go in.” 

‘* Stop!” again cried Captain Drawlock, in a loud voice. 

‘* Stop!” repeated Mrs. Ferguson, angrily; ‘surely we are not 
slaves.” 

‘Newton, who heard what was passing, could not repress his 
laughter. 

‘* Indeed, I am sure there must be some mistake, Mrs. Ferguson,’ ob- 
served Isabel. ‘* Wait a little.” 

‘“ Forty-six minutes, thirty seconds,” again read off the captain. 
“Capital sights, both ! but the sun is behind that dark cloud, and we shall 
have no more of his presence.” 

‘© Nor of ours,” I assure you, sir,” said Mrs. Ferguson, rising, as Cap- 
tain Drawlock walked from the gangway to the capstern. 

‘“ Why, my dear madam, what is the matter?” 

‘“ We have not been accustomed to such peremptory language, sir. It 
may be the custom on board ship to holloa ‘ stop’ to ladies when they ad- 
dress you, or express a wish to leave the deck.” 

‘“* My dearest madam, I do assure you, upon my honour, that you are 
under a mistake. I ordered Mr. Forster to stop, not you.” 

_* “Mr. Forster !” replied the lady, “ why he was standing still the whole 
time!” 

‘ It was not until the whole system of taking sights for chronometers had 
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been satisfactorily explained, that the lady recovered her good humour, 
While the captain was thus employed with Mrs. Ferguson, Newton, 
although it was not necessary, explained the mystery to Miss Revel, who, 
with Mrs. Ferguson, soon after quitted the deck. 

‘««The sights taken proved the ship to be to the eastward of her reckoning: 
the other ships in company had made the same discovery, and the course 
was altered one quarter ofa point. In two days, they dropped their anchor 
»n Funchal Roads.'—Newton Forster, vol. i. pp. L91—197. 

There is a very fair shave of comic matter of this description 
throughout these volumes, and though we confess it is not much to 
our taste, yet there may be many other readers who are not quite 
so fastidious. 

Those who have read Moore’s Memoirs, or, indeed, any other 
Mewoirs of Lord Byron, are already acquainted with the story of 
Norman Abbey. It is, in truth, nothing more than a clever trans- 
lation of the characters and facts detailed in that work, into a 
romance. Evelyn de Fontayne performs the part of the noble bard; 
Bertha de Fontayne, his cousin, that of Miss Chaworth ; and Lucy 
Temple that of Lady Byron. The tale, however, very wisely ends, 
as all romances should end, with the marriage of the parties, and 
does not lift up the veil of their history beyond that happy period. 
The character of Lord Byron seems to us to be exceedingly well 
sustained, except that he appears now and then more of a philoso- 
pher than he really was. ‘The work displays considerable abilities; 
we could only wish that they had been bestowed upon an original 
theme. 

Ve look upon ‘ Eugene Aram,’ as the very best of Mr. Bulwer's 
productions. It has not a particle of bis characteristic affectation. 
His mind seems to have been thoroughly full of the story of that 
unhappy person, while engaged upon his work; and hence his style 
is clear, expressive, and frequently beautiful—more beautiful, for 
being perfectly natural. He, of course, enters fully into the history 
of his hero, and interweaves in it a love affair, which forms a con- 
spicuous and interesting portion of the tale, and tends not a little 
to deepen the tragic catastrophe with which it terminates. The 
first accidental meeting of Aram and Madeline Lester—the progress 
of their mutual affection—the habits of the recluse enthusiastic, in 
the pursuit of knowledge—his occasional remorse for the murder, 
to which he had been a party—the sophistries by which he, from 
time to time, endeavoured to stifie the small still voice of con- 
seience—are all depicted with consummate ability. We should 
very willingly, if our space admitted of it, go into an enlarged view 
of this production, in order to display its various excellences. But 
we can tind room only for two or three extracts. The following 
observations upon the wonderful facility with which the human 
mind acquiesces in the decrees of Providence, however afflicting, 
breathe a fine, as well as a true tone, of Christian philosophy. 

‘In our estimate of the ills of life, wa never sufficiently take into our 
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consideration the wonderful elasticity of our moral frame, the unlooked 
for, the startling facility with which the human mind accommodates itself 
to all change of circumstance, making an object, and even a Joy, from the 
hardest and seemingly the least redeemed conditions of fate. The man 
who watched the spider in his cell, may have taken, at least, as much 
interest in the watch, as when engaged in the most ardent and ambitious 
ohjects of his former life; and he was buta type of his brethren; all in 
similar circumstances would have found some similar occupation. Let 
any man look over his past life, let him recall not moments, not hours 
of agony, for to them custom lends not her blessed magic; but let him 
single out some lengthened period of physical or moral endurance; in 
hastily reverting to it, it may seem at first, I grant, altogether wretched; 
a series of days marked with the black stone,—the clouds without a star ;— 
but let him look more closely, it was not so during the time of suffering ; 
a thousand little things, in the bustle of life dormant and unheeded, then 
started forth into notice, and became to him objects of interest or diver- 
sion; the dreary present, once made familiar, glided away from him, not 
less than if it had been all happiness; his mind dwelt not on the dull 
intervals, but the stepping-stone it had created and placed at each; and 
by that moral dreaming, which for ever goes on within man’s secret 
heart, he lived as little in the immediate world before him, as in the most 
sanguine period of his youth, or the most scheming of his maturity. 

‘So wonderful in equalizing all states and all times in the varying tide 
of life, are these two rulers, yet levellers of mankind, Hope and Custom, 
that the very idea of an eternal punishment includes that of an utter alter- 
ation of the whole mechanism of the soul in its human, and no effort of an 
imagination, assisted by past experience, can conceive a state of torture 
which custom can never blunt, and from which the chainless and imma- 
terial spirit can never be beguiled into even a momentary escape.’— Eugene 
Aram, vol. i. pp. 158—160. 

Aram’s defence, which is still extant, is incorporated in the pre~ 
sent work. It is, perhaps, the most ingenious and able prodne- 
tion of the kind, that ever was prepared by or for a prisoner, placed 
under such circumstances. Though counsel could not be heard in 
his defence, yet it is impossible to believe that he had not the best 
professional assistance on the occasion. The reader would, doubt- 
less, desire to see a specimen of that able paper. 


‘“ My Lord, the tenor of my life contradicts this indictment. Who 
can look back over what is known of my former years, and charge me 
with one vice—one offence? No! I concerted not schemes of fraud— 
projected no violence—injured no man’s property or person. My days 
were honestly laborions—my nights intensely studious. This egotism is 
not presumptuous—is not unreasonable. What man, after a temperate use 
of life, a series of thinking and acting regularly, without one single devia- 
lion from a sober and even tenor of conduct, ever plunged into the depth 
of crime precipitately, and at once? Villany is always progressive. We 
decline from right—not suddenly, but step after step. 

‘Tf my life in general contradicts the indictment, my health at that 
time in particular contradicts it yet more. A little time before I had been 
confined to my bed, I had suffered under a long and severe disorder. The 
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distemper left me but slowly, and in part. So far from being well at the 
time | am charged with this fact, | never, to this day, perfectly recovered, 
Could a person in this condition execute violence against another? |, 
feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement to engage, no ability to 
accomplish, no weapon wherewith to perpetrate such an act; without 
interest, without power, without motives, without means ! 

«« My Lord, Clarke disappeared: true ; but is that a proof of his 
death? The fallibility of all conclusions of such a sort, from such a cir. 
cumstance, is too obvious to require instances. One instance is before 
you : this very castle affords it. 

«« In June, 1757, William Thompson, amidst all the vigilance of this 
place, in open daylight, and double-iruned, made his escape ; notwith- 
standing an immediate enquiry set on foot, notwithstanding all adver- 
tisements, all search, he was never seen or heard of since. If this man 
escaped unseen through all these difficulties, how easy for Clarke, whom 
no difficulties opposed. Yet what would be thought of a prosecution 
commenced against any one seen last with Thompson ? 

«« These bones are discovered! Where? Of all places in the world, 
can we think of any one, except, indeed, the church-yard, where there is 
so great a certainty of finding human bones, as a hermitage? In times 
past, the hermitage was a place, not only of religious retirement, but of 
burial. And it has scarce, or never been heard of, but that every cel! now 
known, contains, or contained, these relics of humanity, some mutilated, 
some entire! Give me leave to remind your Lordship, that there sat 
soLirary sanctity, and here the hermit and the anchorite hoped that 
repose for their bones when dead they here enjoyed when living. I glance 
over a few of the many evidences that these cells were used as repositories 
of the dead, and enumerate a few of the many caves similar in origin to 
St. Robert’s, in which human bones have been found.” 

‘ Here the prisoner instanced, with remarkable felicity, several places in 
which bones had been found, under circumstances and in spots analogous 
to those in point. And the reader, who will remember that it is the great 
principle of the law, that no man can be condemned for murder unless the 
body of ths deceased be found, will perceive at once how important this 
was to the prisoner’s defence. After concluding his instances with two 
facts of skeletons found in fields in the vicinity of Knaresbro’, he burst 
forth— 

*** Ts then the invention of those bones forgotten, or industriously con- 
cealed, that the discovery of those in question may appear the more 
extraordinary? Extraordinary, yet how common an event! Every place 
conceals such remains. In fields, in hills, in high-way sides, on wastes, 
on commons, lie frequent and unsuspected bones. And mark, no example. 
perhaps, occurs of more than one skeleton being found in one cell. Here 
you find but one, agreeable to the peculiarity of every known cell in 
Britain. Had two skeletons been discovered, then alone might the fact 
have seemed suspicious and uncommon. What! have we forgotten how 
difficult, as in the case of Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Symnell, it has 
been sometimes to identify the living; and shall we now assign personality 
to bones—bones which may belong to either sex ? How know you that 
this is even the skeleton of a man? But another skeleton was discovered 


by some labourer! Was not that averred to be Clarke’s full as confidently 
as this ? 
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+ My Lord, my Lord, must some of the living be made answerable 
for all the bones that the earth has concealed and chance exposed. The 
skull that has been produced has been declared fractured. But who can 
surely tell whether it was the cause or the consequence of death. In May, 
1732, the remains of William Lord, Archbishop of this province, were taken 
up, by permission, in their cathedral; the bones of the skull were found 
broken as these are. Yet he died by no violence! by no blow that could 
have caused that fracture. Let it be considered how easily the fracture 
on the skull produced is accounted for. At the dissolution of religious 
houses, the ravages of the times affected both the living and the dead. In 
search after imaginary treasures, coffins were broken, graves and vaults 
dug open, monuments ransacked, shrines demolished. Parliament itself 
was called in to restrain these violations. And now are the depredations, 
the iniquities, of those times, to be visited on this? But here, above all, 
was a castle vigorously besieged ; every spot around was the scene of a 
sally, a conflict, a flight, a pursuit. Where the slaughtered fell, there 
were they buried. What place is not burial earth in war? How many 
bones must still remain in the vicinity of that siege, for futurity to dis- 
cover! Can you, then, with so many probable circumstances, choose the 
one least probable? Can you impute to the living what zeal in its fury 
may have done; what nature may have taken off and piety interred, or 
what war alone may have destroyed, alone deposited ?” '—Eugene Aram, 
vol. iii, pp. 205—211. 


We shall only add a portion of Aram’s confession of the deed, 
the guilt of which he bad thus so skilfully sought to shift from his 
hands, 


‘« One day, in passing through the street, though it was broad noon, I 
encountered Clarke in a state of intoxication, and talking to a crowd he 
had collected around him. I sought to pass in an opposite direction; he 
would not suffer me; he, whom I sickened to touch, to see, threw himself 
in my way, and affected gibe and insult, nay, even threat. But when he 
came near, he shrunk before the mere glance of my eye, and I passed 
on unheeding him. ‘The insult galled me; he had taunted my poverty, 
poverty was a favourite jest with him; it galled me; anger, revenge, no! 
those passions I had never felt for any man. I could not rouse them for 
the first time for such a cause; yet I was lowered in my own eyes, | was 
stung. Poverty! he taunt me! He dream himself on account of a little 
yellow dust my superior! I wandered from the town, and paused by the 
winding and shagged banks of the river. It was a gloomy winter’s om he 
the waters rolled on black and sullen, and the dry leaves rustled desolately 
beneath my feet. Who shall tell us that outward nature has no effect upon 
our mood? All around seemed to frown upon my lot. I read in the face 
of heaven and earth a confirmation of the curse which man hath set upon 
poverty. I leant against a tree that overhung the waters, and suffered my 
thoughts to glide on in the bitter silence of their course. I heard my name 
—* felt a hand on my arm, | turned, and Houseman was by my 
side, 

‘“* What, moralizing ? said he, with his rude smile. 

‘“T did not answer him. 


‘“« Look,’ said he, pointing to the waters, ‘ where yonder fish lies wait- 
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ing his prey, that prey his mind. Coke, you have read nature, is it not $0 
universally ? 

* «| did not answer him. 

*«* They who do not as the rest,’ he renewed, ‘ fulfil not the object of 
their existence ; they seek to be wiser than their tribe, and are fools 
their pains. Is it not so? [am a plain man, and would learn,’ 

« Sull L did not answer. 

««* You are still silent,’ said he ; ‘do I offend you ? 

sees No!’ 

««* Now, then,’ he continued, ‘ strange as it may seem, we, so different 
in mind, are at this moment alike in fortunes. I have nota guinea in the 
wide world ; you, perhaps, are equally destitute. But, mark the difference 
I, the ignorant man, ere three days have passed, will have filled my purse : 
you, the wise man, will! be still as poor. Come, cast away your wisdom. 
and do as I do.’ 

‘66 é How?’ 

«Take from the superfluities of others what your necessities crave, 
My horse, my pistol, a ready hand, a stout heart; the se areto me what 
coffers are to others. There is the chance of detection and of death; | 
allow it. But is not this chance better than some certainties ”’ 

«« T turned away my face. In the silence of my chamber, and in the 
solitude of my heart, I had thought, as the robber spoke—there was a 
strife within me. 

«« « Will you share the danger and the booty?’ renewed Houseman, in 
a low voice. 

‘T turned my eyes upon him. ‘ Speak out,’ said [;’ explain your 
purpose !’ ’ 

‘« Houseman’s looks brightened. 

««¢¢ Listen!’ said he; ‘Clarke, despite his present wealth lawfully 
gained, is about to purloin more; he has converted his legacy into jewels; 
he has borrowed other jewels on false pretences; he purposes to make 
these also his own, and to leave the town in the dead of night; he has 
confided to me his intention, and asked my aid. He and I, be it known 
to you, were friends of old; we have shared together other dangers and 
other spoils; he has asked my assistance in his flight. Now do you leam 
my purpose? Let us ease him of his burthen! I offer to you ‘the half; 
share the enterprize and its fruits. . 

‘*« T rose, | walked away, | pressed my hands on my heart; I wished 
to silence the voice that whispered me within. Houseman saw the con- 
flict; he followed me; he named the value of the prize he proposed to 
gain; that which he called my share placed all my wishes within my 
reach !—the means of gratifying the one passion of my soul, the food for 
knowledge, the power of a blessed independence upon myself, —and all were 
in my grasp; no repeated acts of fraud; no continuation of sin, one single 
act sufficed! I breathed heavily, but I threw not off the emotion that 
seized my soul: I shut my eyes and shuddered, but the vision still rose 
before me. 

*« ¢ Give me your hand,’ said Houseman. 

**«* No, no, I said, breaking away from him. I must pause—I must 
consider—I do not yet refuse, but I will not now decide.’— 

‘« Houseman pressed, but I persevered in my determination;—he 
would have threatened me, but my nature was haughtier than his, and 
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subdued him. It was agreed that he should seek me that night and learn 
my choice; the next night was the one on which the deed was to be done. 
We parted ; I returned an altered nian to my home. Fate had woven her 
mesh around me; a new incident had occurred, which strengthened the 
web: there was a poor girl whom I had been accustomed to see in my 
walks; she supported her family by her dexterity in making lace ; a quiet, 
patient-looking, gentle creature. Clarke had, a few days since, under 
pretence of purchasing lace, decoyed her to his house, (when all but him- 
self were from home,) where he used the most brutal violence towards her. 
The extreme poverty of the parents had enabled him easily to persuade 
them to hush up the matter, but something of the story got abroad; the 
poor girl was marked out for that gossip and scandal which, among the 
very lowest classes, are as coarse in the expression as malignant in the 
sentiment; and in the paroxysm of shame and despair, the unfortunate 
girl had that day destroyed herself. This melancholy event wrung forth 
from the parents the real story: the event and the story reached my ears 
in the very hour in which my mind was wavering to and fro. Can you 
wonder that they fixed it at once, and toa dread end? What was this 
wretch 2? Aged with vice, forestalling time, tottering on to a dishonoured 
grave, soiling all that he touched on his way, with grey hairs and filthy 
lewdness, the rottenness of the heart, not its passion, a nuisance and a 
curse to the world. What was the deed, that I should rid the earth of a 
thing at once base and venomous? Was ita crime? Was it justice ? 
Within myself I felt the will, the spirit that might bless mankind. I 
lacked the means to accomplish the will and wing the spirit. One deed 
supplied me with the means. Had the victim of that deed been a man 
moderately good, pursuing with even steps the narrow line between vice 
and virtue —blessing none but offending none—it might have been yet a 
question whether mankind would not gain more by the deed than lose. 
jut here was one whose steps stumbled on no good act, whose heart beat 
to no generous emotion ; there was a blot, a foulness on creation, nothing 
but death could wash it out, and leave the world fair. The soldier receives 
his pay, and murthers, and sleeps sound, and men applaud. But you say 
he smites not for pay, but glory. Granted, though a sophism. But was 
there no glory to be gained in fields more magnificent than those of 
war—no glory to be gained in the knowledge which saves and not 
destroys? Was I not about to strike for that glory, for the means of 
earning it? Nay, suppose the soldier struck for patriotism, a better feel- 
ing than glory, would not my motive be yet larger than patriotism? Did 
it not body forth a broader circle? Could the world stop the bound of its 
utilities? Was there a corner of the earth—was there a period in time, 
which an ardent soul, free from, not chained as now, by the cares of the 
hody, and given wholly up to wisdom, might not pierce, vivify, illumine ? 
Such were the questions which I asked :—time only answered them.” ’— 
Eugene Aram, vol. iii. pp- 245—253. 


We have been much disappointed, and so will every reader who 
takes up ‘The Invasion,’ on finding that it is a most unfortunate 
attempt to sketch society, such as it existed in England, Ireland, and 
the north of Europe, in the time of Charlemagne. The invasion here 
spoken of, is one of the numerous incursions made by the Normans 


upon the Irish coast ; and it seems that the main object of the work 
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is to give a synopsis of the early constitution, and of the moral his. tion, t 
tory, of Ireland, as well as to trace to their remotest urigin, some of we cal 
the influences which have concurred in the formation of the national laudat 
character. Now we do not mean to say that these are purposes which with ( 
a novelist should carefully avoid, or that he might not, if he treated i 
his topics with adequate skill, lift the curtain of the past, and render yo 
even the antiquities of Ireland interesting in these our novel-reading rts ‘ 
days. Butit appears to us, with great deference, that he has rendered this p 
those antiquities a hundred fold more repulsive than ever, by the af- is pl 
fectd style, the unpronouncable names, the peculiarity of spelling, 

and the incomprehensible terms which he uses throughout his four lands 
tedious volumes. We require a glossary at every line; for how, and 
without such assistance, could we understand what is meant by Maid 
‘the Rath,’ ‘ galloglachs,’ ‘ kerne,’ the ‘ Ollamhs,’ the ‘ canabhas,’ are st 
the ‘ saorba,’ the ‘ Griananna Minghean,’ the ‘ armilla.’ Where The 
is the region of ‘ Noatun?’ Where is ‘ Dalia?” What mapor oe 
gazetteer will inform us where ‘ Rath-Aidan’ lies? What biogra- ~ 
phical dictionary will disclose the birth and parentage of ‘ Fighnin,’ : ay 
of ‘O’Haedha”’ of ‘ Tuathal,’ of ‘ Meldia,’ of ‘ Singing- Neck?’ a 

Who the deuce is ‘ Fion Mac Comhall,’ all the way from ‘ Fiontra- poe 
cha?’ What can we do with such names as‘ Seadhna Jonna the | 
ruidh,’ ‘ Eochaidh Uarcheas,’ and of ‘ Fearaidhack?’ It is as ledis 
bad as Irving’s unknown tongues, 


scape 


too I 


The chief merit of ‘ Quintus Servinton’ will be found, we fear, Maic 
in its being the first work of fiction that has been printed and pub- beau 


lished in Van Diemen’s Land. The author, indeed, assures us coun 
that it is no fiction, but that its characters and incidents are taken the ¢ 
from real life. We looked through it with some interest, under form 
the expectation that the real life here mentioned, would be that of pyr 
the Colony, which has made such rapid strides in the career of _ 
prosperity. But we soon found that the tale was written im and of i 
England, on the way to Van Diemen’s land, and that it is in every disp 
respect a very mediocre affair. a, 
eieneiinnninaaniaigsintn peeaed aren = seen 
NOTICES. 
Art. XII.—1. The Works of Lord _ kind of era in our literature, as well 
Byron; with his Letters and as in the progress of our fine arts. 
Journals, and his Life. By ‘The style in which the first volume 
Thomas Moore, Esq. In four- of Lord Byron’s life is printed is 
teen volumes, 12mo. Vol. I. so beautiful, the matter is so at- 
London: Murray, 1832. tractive, and the price of the book and 
. Finden’s Landscape Illustrations so moderate, that even without any feel 
to Mr. Murray’s first complete illustrations it must have com- ple 
and uniform edition of tne Life manded a very extensive sale. But 
and Works of Lord Byron. Partl. when to these attractions are added 
India Proofs, and Plain. Lon- a print of the noble poet, and per 
don: Murray; C. Tilt, 1832. haps the most exquisite vignette 
Born these publications form a that ever appeared in any publica- 
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tion, both from the burin of Finden, 
we capnot doubt that Mr, Murray's 
jaudable enterprise will be crowned 
with unprecedented success. ‘This, 
however, is not all. We have be- 
fore us two copies of the first part 
of the Landscape Illustrations, which 
the same artist has engraved for 
this publication. One of the copies 
is plain and contains four land- 
scapes—Lachin-y-gair in the high- 
lands of Scotland, Lisbon, Yanina, 
and Corinth, and a portrait of the 
Maid of Athens, which five prints 
are sold for the sum total of 2s. 6d. 
The copy of India Proofs contains, 
in addition to these, the portrait of 
Lord Byron and the Vignette, and 
is sold for 7s. 6d. Now we should 
say, that any one of the plates in 
the plain copy is worth double the 
sum charged for the whole, and that 
the price affixed to the whole of the 
India proofs, ought not to be deemed 
too much for any one of them. The 
Maid of Athens, considering the 
beauty and true Greek style of the 
countenance, and the perfection of 
the engraving, is a matchless per- 
formance. ‘The portrait of Lord 
Byron is the least pleasing of all the 
illustrations we have yet seen. It 
has a smirking air, which is incon- 
sistent with the truly classic taste 
displayed in every other department 
of this splendid undertaking. It 
seems almost like giving away for 
nothing, volumes so elegantly print- 
ed, and illustrations so perfectly 
finished, at such very low prices. 
But Mr. Murray is well aware that 
he has adopted the only plan that 
can secure the work a large circula- 
tion; upon that his reward depends, 
and we sincerely hope, and indeed 
feel confident, that it will be as am- 
ple as his liberality deserves. 
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Art. XII1.— The Standard Norels, 
Nos. X.and XI. London: Col- 
burn and Co. 1832. 
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No. X. contains the conclusion of 
Schiller’s “ Ghost Seer,’ and the 
whole of the well-known story of 
‘“ Edgar Huntley, or The Sleep 
Walker,” by one of the earliest of 
the American novelists, Charlies 
Brockedon Brown. No. XI. con- 
tains “ The Hungarian Brothers,” 
one of the most deservedly popular 
of Miss Anna Maria Porter's pro- 
ductions. We are happy to see this 
publication so well supported : it is 
in every way eminently worthy of 
public patronage. 


Arr. XIV.—Narrative of Disco- 
very and Adventure in the Polar 
Seas and Regions, &c. (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library). By Sir 
John Leslie, K. R. G., Robert 
Jameson, Fsq. F.R. S. E., &e. 
and Hugh Murray, Esq. Third 
edition revised. Edinburgh: Oli- 
ver and Boyd, 1832. 

We are happy to find that a meri- 

torious undertaking of which this 

neat volume ts one of the emana- 
tions, is making that rapid progress 
to success that is so unequivocally 
demonstrated by the demand fora 
third edition. ‘The contents of the 
work before us have already passed 
before our critical observation—and 
if we had reason on the former oc- 
casion when speaking of its merits, 
to confer upon ii the tribute of our 
eulogy, we have still more power- 
ful motives now for praising it, on 
account of the ample corrections 
and the addition of new and in- 
structive matter which we find it to 
possess in its present form. Amongst 
the novelties which distinguish the 
third edition from its predecessor, 
may be mentioned several notes 
which further illustrate the text. 

A defence. of the authors of the 

work is likewise given to the charges 

which have been made against them 
by the writer of a recent work, en 
titled Memoirs of Sebast.an Cabot. 
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That portion of the volume which is 
devoted to an account of the Nor- 
thern Whale Fishery, is considerably 
extended by an incorporation into 
the text of a highly interesting narra- 
tive, which describes the preservation 
ofa part of the crew belonging to the 
John, of Greenock, and their win- 
tering in a Danish colony called 
Operniwick. The men were received 
in the most hospitable manner by 
the governor of the place, which is 
situated on a bleak and solitary 
shore of Bafhu’s Bay. They re- 
mained there for eight months, and 
were chiefly employed tw assisting 
the inhabitants in the daily labour 
of catching seals. The only other 
novelty of consequence which is to 
be found in this edition, is the ac- 
count of the whale expedition of the 
season of 1831. It appears that 
that season yielded a produce of oil 
more than double the amount of that 
of the disastrous vear before it—but 
vet that it was not equal io half the 
produce of 1829, which latter was 
by no means equal to the average 
of the two preceding years. 


Art. XV.- The Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. Lives of the most Eminent 
British Military Commanders. 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. Vol. I. 
London : Longman and Co. 1832. 


Tus is a portion of Dr. Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopeedia, which ouly re- 
quires the same care and caution as 
to selection and execution which we 
observed in the preceding volumes, to 
render it not merely interesting but 


highly instructive. Whatever view 
we may take of the morality of na- 
tional wars with respect tothe future, 
no one will deny that the history of 
past battles is a subject of study 
which deserves the most serious at- 
tention. Great ingenuity is dis- 
played, and great utility will be se- 
cured by the plan of this work, 
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which proceeds upon the Principle 
of rendering biography subservient 
to the great ends of historical de. 
scription, Sir Walter Manny, for 
Instance, Is, in every respect, a 
faithful representative of the military 
commanders of this country, who 
flourished in the age of chivalry : 
whilst the military spirit of the age 
of Elizabeth is seen embodied be 
the person of Sir Francis de Vere. 
Oliver Cromwell, in his capacity of 
a general, is next depicted in all the 
glowing colours of which his military 
heroism and conduct are so well de- 
serving; and the volume closes with 
an admirable account of the meteor 
career of the hero of Blenheim. 





Ant. XVI.—On Pestilential Cho- 
lera, its Nature, Prevention, and 
Curative Treatment. By James 
Copland, M. D. London: Long- 
man andCo. 1832. 


Dr. CopLanp labours under the 
great disadvantage of being able to 
present us with no new information 
onthe momentous subject to which 
he directs our attention. Those, 
however, who are still unacquainted 
with the history, the nature, and 
the best modes of averting or modi- 
fying an attack of Cholera, may 
have their ignorance removed, and 
their natural curiosity gratified al a 
very cheap expenditure of time and 
money, by referring to this very 
clear, accurate, and well-written 
compilation. 


Art. XVII.—The Golden Farmer ; 
being an attempt to unite the 
facts pointed out by Nature, m 
the Sciences of Geology, Che- 
mistry, and Botany, &c. &c. Lon- 
don: James Ridgway. 1832. 

Tue author of this pamphlet is, we 

understand, not only a farmer, (We 

should hope the real golden buinpkin) 
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but also a lecturer (!) on geometry, 
geology, and similar abstruse 
themes. He is, moreover, an op- 
timist of the purest water, and posi- 
tively believes that the way to eter- 
nal life is only to be attained by 
means of mechanic institutions, “ en- 
lizhtening the people,” and cheap 
knowledge. He tells us that he 
has reaped an intellectual harvest 
in attending tothe dictates of nature ; 
and that he has carried, with un- 
bounded success, the inductions of 
the lecture-room into practical ef- 
fects in the fields. His studies 
have enabled him to explain some 
anomalies in agricultural pursuits ; 
and to his discoveries in such mat- 
ters, he invites the attention of those 
ambitious farmers who, in these 
evil times, wish to taste of the de- 
lights of the agricultural millenium ; 
during which, our author declares, 
that, ‘through his exertions, the 
farmer and his landlord will be en- 
riched, the condition of the labourer 
improved, poor land made for ever 
fertile, and labour always plentiful. 
Such are the promises which are 
held forth by the lecturer on Geo- 
metry and Geology, and the prac- 
tical farmer to boot, who, in his 
social capacity, has the honour of 
discharging the responsible duties 
of surveyor and auctioneer, and 
keeps, besides, the Kent Fire Office 
in the renowned territory of Lew- 
isham. 





Art. XVIII.— The Elements of 
Chemistry explained and illus- 
trated.—Part the First. Attrac- 
tion—Heat— Light—Electricity. 
London. John Murray. 1832. 


Tuis small volume is a very fa- 
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vourable specimen of the progress 
which the art of simplification is 
now making in every department 
of knowledge that can possibly en- 
gage the minds of the public. The 
subjects of attraction, heat, light, 
and electricity, which it is scarcely 
to add, form the foundations of 
chemical science, are treated by the 
author in a manner so clear, so free 
from technicalities, so perfectly in- 
telligible to persons the least ac- 
quainted with the subject, that we 
look to the work, in its complete 
form, as acertain means of diffusing, 
more extensively than ever, a taste 
for the truly interesting science of 
chemistry. 


Ar. XIX.—Nights of the Round 
Table : or, Stories of Annt Jane 
and her Friends. First Series. 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 
1832. 

In the Nights of the Round Table 
we have the first of a Series of 
tales and conversations, partly 
founded on facts, and partly ficti- 
tious, which are very well calcula- 
ted for the recreation of young 
persons who have passed the age of 
childhood. ‘The narratives are very 
well executed : stories of grave and 
gay succeed each other in pleasing 
alternation —and over the whole is 
thrown that charm of graceful sim- 
plicity in which we at once recog- 
nize the instinctive power of the 
female heart. The next series will 
contain, we are informed, authentic 
particulars of the lives of two emi- 
nent living persons, under the title 
of the Two Scottish Williams. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Kelp as a Manure.—The High- 
land Society of Scotland have “of- 
fered premiums for the reports of 
the most successful experiments 
which have been made with Kelp, 
to ascertain its qualities as manure. 

Chancellor's Black.—This is a 
new name which has been conferred 
on an excellent sort of Scotch snuff, 
in compliment to Lord Brougham. 

Fossil Forest. —Dr. Weatherhead, 
a pedestrian tourist, has recently 
discovered an under ground fossil 
forest, above forty feet in thickness, 
and extending several along the 
banks of the Tiber, close to Rome. 


The Doctor is of opinion that this 
phenomenon was produced by an 
earthquake, long before the foun- 
dation of Rome ! 

Population Returns.—The fol- 
lowing is a comparative account of 
the population of the United King- 


dom in 1821 and 1831: 

1821, 1831. Increase. 
11,201,437 - 13,080,338 - 1,827,901 
6,801,527 - 757 34,000 - 932,17 3 
2,003,450 - 2,305,807 272,351 

717,438 - 805,230 87,798 
20,874,158 23,091,381 3,120,293 

The Invention of Printing.—The 
Society of Arts, at Mentz, have an- 
nounced their intention of erecting 

a monument to the memory of Got- 
ieidines, the inventor of the art of 
printing. In support of their de- 
termination, they invite the inhabi- 
tants of every civilized nation, who 
must feel gratitude to the discoverer, 
to assist their efforts. 

Polish Literary Society. —The 
Polish refugees assembled in Paris, 
have constituted themselves into a 
club for the purpose of publishing 
translations of the Beauties of Polish 
literature, in the various depart- 
ments of history, science, arts, 
poetry, &c.— Dulcesque reminiscitur 
Argos. 


England - 
Ireland - 
Scotland 
Wales 


New Periodicals.—There is now 
a periodical in Wigton, called the 
Oracle ; another in Dumfermline. 
named the Gasometer. About ten 
weekly miscellanies exist in Edin- 
burgh ; and lately, at Portobello, 
the “Brighton of Scotland, a weekly 
publication, with a romantic de- 
signation of the Wizard of the Tower, 
has made its appearance. 

Ben Jonson.—Some very curious 
extracts from heads of conversation 
which took place in the year 1618, 
between the distinguished dramatist 
and Drummond, of Hawthornden, 
were read by Mr. Laing, at a late 
meeting of the Scotch’ Society of 
Antiguaries. 

Population of Paris.—In 1830, 
the number of births in Paris was 
28,587—boys, 14,488—girls, 14,099 
—in wedlock, 18,580—out of wed- 
lock, 10,007. —Numberof marriages, 
7324—between bachelors and spin- 
sters, 6052—bachelors and widows, 
383—widowers and spinsters, 729 - 
widowers and widows, 160,—Num- 
ber of deaths, 27,446—died in pri- 
vate houses, 15,664—at civil hospi- 
tals, 10,754—at military ditto, 606 
—in prisons, 67—and deposited at 
the Morgue, 375. 

Measuring by the Magnet.—The 
Rev. Mr. Scoresby read a paper at 
the scientific meeting at York, in 
which he describes a method of 
measuring rocks and other solid 
masses by means of the magnet. 
He had found from experiment that 
the magnetic influence fermeates 
all substances, so as to act (with 
power proportioned to the thickness 
of the interval) upon the compass. 
The thickness of a mass of freestone 
has been ascertained in this way 00 
the Manchester and Liverpvol rail- 
Way. 





